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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  my  recent  tour 
of  mspection  among  the  Boy  Scouts,  not  only  in  our 
overseas  dominions,  but  also  in  the  United  States. 
Japan  and  Chma,  and  the  following  European  coun- 
tries:  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

I  cannot  describe  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with 
which  I  was  received  by  those  responsible  for  the 
Movement  as  well  as  by  the  general  public  wherever 
I  went. 

In  all  centres  visited,  that  which  particularly 
struck  me  was  the  good  spirit  which  has  attracted  so 
many  men  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  organising  and  training  Scouts  m 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Everywhere,  too,  the  leading 
representative  men  have  shown  a  genuine  interest 
and  belief  in  the  Movement,  and  have  thus  given  it  a 
standing  m  the  eyes  of  the  public  which  haS  enabled 
It  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  all  working  in  the 
Movement  was  very  remarkable  and  most  encouragine 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  working 
so  well  m  the  cause,  even  though  my  trip  had 
n^cessanly  to  be  a  hurried  one  and  my  visits^  very 
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CHAPTER   I 

WEST  INDIES  AND  CENTRAL    AMERICA 

TbeAOantio 
Only  four  days  after  leaving  the  gloomy  grey  of  England 
in  Its  cold  and  muddy  winter,  we  reached  the  Azores 
the  Uttle  group  of  hilly  islands  far  out  in  the  Atlantic. 

St.  Michael's,  where  the  ship  stops  to  land  some 
passengers,  is  quite  a  big  town— said  to  be  the  third  largest 
m  Portugal.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  pink  and  yeUow 
houses,  stretched  along  the  brown,  rocky  shore,  with 
a  smaU  harbour  in  front,  and  steep  hills  behind,  and 
everywhere  long  lines  of  glass-houses  in  which  pine- 
apples are  grown  for  the  London  market. 

As  we  drop  this  island  in  the  bumpy  grey  sea  behind 
us,  we  part  with  Europe,  and  sail  at  once  into  the  bluer 
sunny  seas  which  lead  us  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

As  day  after  day  we  steam  across  these  endless  plains 
of  sea,  we  begin  to  thmk  more  and  more  highly  of  the 
bravery  of  those  old  sea-dogs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
m  their  lumbering  Uttle  saihng  ships,  and  with  their 
pnmitive   maps   and   compasses,    were   not   afraid   to 
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venture  far  across  the  seas  to  seek  adventures  greater 
than  the  home  seas  offered. 
Galea  had  for  them  no  terrors,  their  ships  were  tidy 
sea-boats,  their  rigging  good,  and  they 
themselves  had  stout  hearts  and  strong 
hands  to  work  them.  But  what  they 
had  to  fear  far  more  was  the  fine,  calm 
weather,  whan  never  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbed  the  shining  surface  of  the  oily 
sea.  There  they  would  be  idly  rolhng  on 
the  long,  smooth  swell  without  making 
a  yard  of  progress  from  day  to  day. 

And  they  did  not  carry  tinned  pro- 
visions, or  stores  of  meat  in  freezing  cham- 
bers, nor  engines  for  condensing  and  turn- 
ing salt  water  into  fresh,  as  we  do  to-day ; 
they  only  had  a  few  barrels  of  pork  pre- 
served in  brine,  and  water  stowed  in  casks. 
The  danger  was  ever  before  them  that  if 
a  breeze  should  fail  to  come  in  time  they 
had  the  risk  of  running  out  of  food,  and 
thus  of  slowly  drifting  to  death  through 
thirst  and  starvation. 

But  the  glorious  dreams  of  adventure, 

of  riches  and  loot,  and  of  green  islands 

and  blue  seas  of  the  Spanish  Main,  drew 

them  on  to  face  the  risks. 

Here,  out  west  of  the  Azores,  in  the 

i?.t«"Sh/mwCh;  °!^*™  °!  *h«  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  that  part 
bad  got  it  for :  he  re-  of  it  which  is  known  as  the  Sargasso  Sea 

&i  to^^&n'Ln'S  I*  ^  *^®  PO^*  ^l^ew  all  tides  and  current^ 
looking  straight  to  hii  Seem  to  cease.    It  is  marked  by  masses  of 

SSi«in"fsir."^*  *  yeUowseaweedfloatingin bunches  for  miles 
and  miles.   It  is  hither  that  deserted,  half- 
foundered  ships  seem  to  drift  and  never  to  move  away 
again,  until  they  rot  and  sink  into  the  depths  for  ever. 
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WEST  INDIES  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA     IS 

As  we  steamed  across  this  great  ocean  in  our  powerful 
twin-screw  liner  with  its  comfortable  airy  cabins,  its 
great  dining-haU  and  restaurant,  its  laundry,  and  its 
tiled  and  marble  swimming-bath  and  gymnasium,  it 
seems  impossible  to  bring  the  past  into  touch  with  the 
present,  and  yet  on  the  fo'c'sle,  half  under  the  awning 
and  half  m  the  blazing  sunshine,  one  sees  a  group  of 
saUors,  lounging  and  playing  cards  on  the  deck,  many  of 
them  half  clad  or  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their 
heads,  and  one  could  very  oaaUy  imagine  their  forefathers 
looking  much  the  same  as  buccaneers  aboard  the  sailing 
craft  in  the  olden  days.  ^^ 

Cabin-boys  there  were  in  those  vessels,  cabin-boys 
who  rose  to  be  great  sailors ;  and  to-day  there  are  cabin- 
boys  still,  and  they  may  rise  to  be  great  men  if  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  it. 

TlM  Sptniih  lUn 

The  "Spanish  Main"  was  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which 
hes  between  North  and  South  America,  where,  were  it 
not  for  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  them  (and 
which  IS  called  the  Isthmus  of  Panama),  North  and 
South  America  would  be  separate  continents. 

Across  the  great  bay  thus  formed  lie  a  number  of 
islands,  some  big,  some  Httle.  These  we  know  as  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  old  times  they  were  much  used  by  the 
pirates  and  buccaneers  as  their  lairs  and  hiding-places 

The  countries  all  around  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  fi^t 
seized  and  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  great 
sc^t,  Christopher  Columbus,  had  discovered  them. 

These  lands  were  not  only  wonderful  for  their  fertility 
m  producing  aU  kinds  of  plants,  fruits,  and  com.  but  also 
they  held  enormous  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
rtones.  So  when  the  Spanish  ships  began  to  arrive  in 
Jfiurope  laden  with  the  richest  cargoes  from  the  West 
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adventurers  from  every  nation  began  to  appear  upon  the 
scene,  eager  to  get  some  of  it. 

Hie  British  were  especially  to  the  fore,  probably 
because  at  that  time  (in  Henry  VlII's  reign)  many 
ceased  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  so  had  nothing  but 
hatred  for  the  Spaniards,  who  were  particularly  eager 
about  pressing  their  religion  on  to  other  people,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not. 

So  it  was  not  long  before  our  old  sea-dogs,  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  others,  were  to  the  fore 
with  their  ships  in  the  Spanish  Main,  eager  to  check  the 
increasing  power  or  the  Spaniards  by  cutting  oflf  their 
supplies  and  to  gain  some  of  their  booty  for  their  own 
country. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  great  many  adventurers  from 
all  nations  got  together  in  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  made  looting  expeditions  on  quick-sailing  vessels 
with  which  they  used  to  board  Spanish  galleons  and  steal 
their  valuable  cargoes. 

These  men  stuck  at  nothing.  Murder  came  quite  easy 
to  them.  They  were  known  as  "  buccaneers "  and 
pirates. 

A  "  buccaneer  "  origmally  meant  a,  r  >  who  used  a 
"  buccan,"  that  is,  a  kind  of  frame  for  v  ^  and  smok- 
ing meat,  and  so  preserving  it  for  use  on  long  voyages.  A 
large  number  of  people  found  this  a  profitable  profession 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  as  the  Caribbean  Sea  became 
a  resort  for  ships ;  but  they  also  found  it  still  more 
profitable  occasionally  to  take  a  turn  at  ship-looting 
themselves,  so  the  term  "  buccaneer  "  very  soon  came 
to  mean  much  the  same  as  pirate. 

The  aim  of  our  commanders  of  those  days  was  not 
quite  so  high  as  it  would  be  now,  for  they  combined  a 
good  deal  of  piracy  with  their  patriotism — ^but  it  was 
the  way  of  the  world  at  that  time ;    and  it  certainly 
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produced  a  breed  of  daring  adventurers  who  gave  to 
our  nation  the  apirit  and  hardihood  which  have  stuck 
to  us  for  hundreds  of  years  since,  and  which,  let  us  hope. 
wiU  go  on  among  us  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Sonthem  CroM 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Azores  my  early  rising  (for  I 
am  generaUy  up  before  half-past  five)  was  rewarded  by 
a  fine  view  of  the  South- 
em  Cross  as  it  appeared 
above  the  horizon. 

It  made  me  feel  back 
in  South  Africa  again  to 
see  the  old  familiar  sign 
which  had  guided  me  on  **' 
many  a  night's  march. 
The  constellation 
looks  like  this  : 

The  direction  of  the 
Southern  Pole  is  not 
shown  by  any  one  star 
as  in  the  Northern 
heavens,  but  is  given 
by   two  imaginary  lines  drawn  as  above   untU   they 


¥    \ 
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The  Sonthern  Crosa, 


Barbados 

One  fine  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  daybreak 

Wi.hf    K  f^''  "^^-    ^*  °^«^*  ^*^«  ^^  the  Isle  of 
Wight — but  It  wasn't. 

It  was  Barbados. 

The  sea,  of  a  marveUous  blue,  was  bursting  into  white 
surf  on  the  golden  sand.    Thick  trees  and  Zder  ^1^ 

Z""^^     T  •!**  '^'.  ^"'"'''  ^ee  and  almost  conc^led 
the  town  and  its  widespread  suburbs.    Far  back  inland 
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rose  thickly  cultivated  hills  and  downs.  AH  of  a  bright, 
hght,  green  is  the  sugar-cane  crop,  which  makes  the 
wealth  of  the  island. 

In  the  bay,  besides  several  cargo  steamers,  there  lay 
at  anchor  a  number  of  weU-shaped,  white-hulled  sailing 
schooners.  These  run  between  the  different  islands 
with  cargo  and  passengers,  and  are  manned  with  smart 
crews  of  negroes. 

One  could  quite  imagine  them  hoisting  at  any  moment 
the  "  Jolly  Roger  "  (skull  and  crossbones)  and  taking 
up  the  running  from  hundreds  who  have  gone  before 
them  at  Barbados  as  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main.  But 
they  are  very  peaceful,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  quite 
so  excitmg,  they  find  that  honesty  pays  best  in  the  end. 

Barbados  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  British  possessions 
which  was  not  taken  by  us  from  somebody  else.  It  is  an 
island  to  the  eastward,  and  m  nearer  to  England  than  the 
other  West  Indies. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  privai  expedition  from  England 
m  1605,  which  was  fitted  out  and  sent  by  Sir  Ohver 
Leigh,  of  Kent,  in  a  ship  called  the  Olive  Bloasome,  and 
was  further  peopled  by  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Earl 
of  Carhsle  and  Sir  William  Courtier  in  1628. 

The  Olive  Bloasome  figures  on  some  of  the  postage 
stamps  of  Barbados. 

Barbados  is  only  about  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  it  has  a  large  population—nearly  200,000— mostly 
negroes.  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  only  about  83,000— 
not  negroes.  These  negroes  are  descendants  of  natives 
of  West  Africa,  who  were  brought  over  and  sold  as  slaves 
up  till  sixty  years  ago. 

The  capital  is  called  Bridgeton,  but  there  are  more 
famUiar  names  in  the  island.  The  tram  runs  you  out 
along  the  coast  to  "  Hastings,"  and  farther  on  you  come 
to  "  Worthing  "  and  "  Brighton." 
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Oo»  of  the  luxuries  of  the  ialand,  besides  its  wealth 
of  tonanas,  yams,  pineapples,  and  sweet  potatoes,  is 
the  flying  fish.  You  see  shoals  of  them  as  you  glide  along 
in  your  ship  at  sea  ;  they  rise  suddenly  out  of  the  waves 
and  with  outstretched  wings  they  skim  over  the  water 
like  swaUows  for  fifty  yards  or  more,  and  then  dive  neatly 
mto  the  sea  again.  They  are  no  bigger  than  a  herring, 
and  taste  very  like  one  when  you  eat  them. 

A  Pirate  Kinc 

One  of  the  celebrated  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main  was 
Bartholomew  Sharp. 

til680  he  started  with  over  three  hundred  desperate 
and  hardy  buccaneers  ;  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
on  foot,  and  seized  a  number  of  canoes  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  he  boldly  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was 
tying  qmte  unprepared  at  Penio,  a  small  island  near 
Panama,  and  after  a  most  desperate  flght  managed  to 
capture  all  the  enemy's  vessels. 

With  this  fleet  Sharp  made  a  number  of  successful 
pu-atical  raids  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After  this  he  dis- 
banded his  men,  most  of  whom  made  their  way  back  to 
the  West  Indies  with  their  pockets  full  of  money  This 
they  did  by  going  overland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  • 
but  Sha^)  himself  kept  the  best  of  the  Spanish  ships,  one 
named  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  this,  with  a  selected 
crew,  he  started  to  sail  down  the  South  Pacific  coast 
and  to  return  to  the  West  Indies  by  going  aU  the  way 
round  South  America. 

:nii8,  after  many  adventures  and  hardships,  he  suc- 
ceeded m  doing,  but  it  took  his  gallant  Uttle  ship  (she 
was  only  400  tons)  eighteen  months  to  do  it. 

The  pirates  made  many  attacks  on  Spanish  towns  on 
the  way,  and  gained  a  good  deal  of  booty.    They  were  a 


tough  and  a  rough  lot,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  being 


so 
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rough,  and  in  spite  of  their  captain  being  so  bold  and 
successful,  the  crew  mutinied  against  him  because  he 
would  not  hold  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  I  For  this 
reason  he  was  seized  and  chained  up  as  a  prisoner,  while 
another  captain  was  chosen  and  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  new  captain  was,  however,  kilkd  a  few  days  later 
in  a  fight. 

When,  after  many  weary  months  of  cruising  up  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  at  length  reached 
her  port — Barbados — she  found  lying  there  a  man-of-war, 
H.M.S.  Bichmond. 

This  was  not  at  all  what  she  wanted,  so  she  sheered 
off,  and  with  all  speed  made  for  another  concealed 
anchorage  which  she  knew  of  in  Antigua  (pronounced 
Anteega).  Here  the  booty  was  divided  among  the  crew, 
and  Captain  Sharp  took  passage  for  home  in  a  ship  just 
sailing  for  England ;  and  so  he  succeeded  in  doing  what 
few  pirates  managed,  and  that  was  to  get  home  with  his 
money  and  without  being  hanged. 

THnidad 

The  island  of  Trinidad  is  of  much  the  same  shape  and 
size  as  Wales.  It  lies  only  seven  miles  off  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  great  Spanish  explorer,  on 
July  31et,  1498,  and  it  became  a  Spanish  colony. 

A  hundred  years  later  the  island  was  visited  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  his  search  for  El  Dorado— that  is,  a 
land  of  gold  which  was  supposed  to  exist  somewhere 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Raleigh  made  a  boat  expedition 
up  the  mighty  Orinoco  River,  which  runs  out  of  the 
mainland  just  opposite  Trinidad. 

He  was  always  hoping  to  find  the  gold  country,  but  as 
day  after  day  of  toilsome  rowing  was  accomplished  in 
the  heavy  heat  of  that  country,  and  as  his  provisions 
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ran  flhort  and  his  men  began  to  die  fast  from  fever  and 
starvation,  Raleigh  was  at  length  forced  to  give  up  his 
expedition  and  return  to  Trinidad.  But  he  did  not 
sulk  about  or  give  way  to  despair  ;  like  a  true  Scout,  he 
said  cheerily  that  he  had  been  learning  how  to  tackle 
the  difficulty  in  a  better  way  for  another  time. 

In  1594  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  fitted  out  an 
expedition  of  two  small  ships  and  two  boats,  and  sailed 
from  England  to  Trinidad,  which  he  safely  reached  after  a 
voyage  of  three  months— it  takes  two  weeks  nowadays ! 

However,  he  did  not  do  much  good  there.  He  found 
what  he  imagined  to  be  gold  ore  and  brought  a  great 
deal  of  it  home,  only  to  find  that  it  was  quite  worthless. 

Trinidad  remained  under  the  Spanish  rule  for  nearly 
300  years.  The  capital  is  called  the  Port  of  Spain,  a 
beautiful  town  among  green  hills  at  the  head  of  the  great 
gulf  or  landlocked  sea  of  Paria. 

But  when  there  was  quarrelling  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  in  1797,  the  British  fleet,  under  Aber- 
cromby,  came  sailing  in,  and  attacked  the  place  with 
8000  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  soldiers  were  under  the 
command  of  General  Picton,  who  was  afterwards  so 
famous  in  the  war  in  Spain,  and  who  was  killed  when 
gallantly  leading  a  charge  at  Waterloo.  The  fort  which 
protected  the  Port  of  Spain  stands  on  a  wooded  hill 
overlooking  the  place.  It  was  stormed  by  the  British 
troops,  and  captured  after  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  so 
Trinidad  came  into  our  hands. 


Pott  o!  Spain 
To  reach  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Trinidad,  your 
ship  has  to  come  into  the  lagoon  by  one  of  three  or  four 
entrances  between  wooded  islands  of  steep  hills  and 
ravines,  and  it  is  all  very  beautiful,  and  just  the  sort  of 
place  for  a  j>irate'8  lair. 
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It  was  through  these  narrow  entrances  that  Lord 
Nelson  saUed  with  aU  his  fleet  in  1806  when  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  managed  to  escape 
from  him  in  Europe.  He  expected  from  his  information 
to  find  them  at  Trinidad. 

Directly  he  saw  that  the  hoped-for  enemy  was  not 
there,  he  turned  his  ships  about  and  sailed  with  all 
speed  to  Grenada.  No  French  there,  but  they  had  been 
seen  at  Antigua. 

Away  he  went  in  fuU  sail,  only  to  find  on  arrival  at 
Antigua  that  they  had  gone  back  to  Europe  a  few  days 
previously.  He  never  paused,  but  at  once  pushed  on  to 
overtake  them. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  he  noticed  two  or 
three  planks  floating  in  the  water.  Scout  as  he  was 
Nelson  recognised  these  as  "signs"  or  tracks  of  the 
lYench  fleet,  and  pressed  on  with  all  the  more  keenness 
When  m  the  end  he  met  them,  it  was  at  Trafalgar  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  you  know  what  happened  there 
on  October  21st.  ff^«««  fuere 

The  capital  of  the  Trinidad  of  to-day  is  a  bright,  clean 
city  of  small  houses  standing  in  their  own  little  gardens 
which  seem  to  have  flowers  and  plants  of  every  kind  of 
bnlhant  colom,  and  also  good  shade  trees  and  tall 
graceful  palms  ever3nvhere.  ' 

Among  the  flowers  you  see  the  tmy  humming-birds 
scaroely  larger  than  a  big  bumble-bee,  gleaming  with 
every  colour. 

Overhead  fly  « jim  crows,"  neat,  black,  cheeky  birds, 
and  circhng  about  in  the  blue  sky  are  great  buzzards 
(nth  their  ugly  bare  heads,  looking  out  for  any  offal 
that  may  be  thrown  away. 

Trinidad  is  a  warm  place,  where  you  have  to  wear  a 
helmet  to  prevent  sunstroke,  but  there  is  always  a  breeze 
blowing,  which  prevents  the  heat  being  excessive 
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PftehUke 

At^ut  thirty  miles  from  Port  of  Spain  is  a  lake  of  pitch. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  used  some  of  it  for  making  his  ships 
water-tight.  Nowadays  the  pitch  is  dug  out  and  used 
for  malang  asphalt  for  roads.  The  curious  thing  is  that, 
although  over  a  thousand  tons  of  it  are  taken  away  ever^ 
year,  the  kke  keeps  filling  itself  up  again  aU  the  time. 

It  18  sufficiently  hard  to  walk  upon,  and  easy  to  die  • 
but  wherever  you  dig  a  hole  it  wiU  in  a  few  hours  have 
nlled  Itself  up  again. 

Mad  bland 
At  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  there  is  a 
place  called  Chatham,  and  in  November 
1911  the  inhabitants  were  surprised  to  see 
an  island  not  far  from  the  shore  which 
had  not  been  there  before.  At  first 
it  was  the  shape  of  the  upper  sketch. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  fire  and  mud 
and  stones,  foUowed  by  steady  burning 
for  a  whole  night,  during  which  the 

island  took  this  shape :  —  

And  after  the  fire  had  burnt  itself  out  it  left  a  low 

wland  of  about  an  acre  in  extent  and  only  some  four 

feet  above  high-water  mark.    It  is  called  by  the  natives 

Ba  la  Patte,"  or  "Shake-hand,"  because  they  do  not 

expect  it  to  remain  very  long. 

Islands  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  They  are 
reaUy  a  lot  of  mud  thrown  up  by  an  explosion  of  eas 
deep  down  in  the  earth. 

Every  Scout  probably  knows  that  the  inside  of  the 
world  18  not  all  hard  like  the  surface  land.  The  earth 
IS  not  unlike  an  egg  ;  it  has  a  hard  sheU  or  crust  all  over 
Its  outside,  but  the  yolk  inside  is  soft,  and  in  our  case 
red  hot.    Thus  bubbles  and  gas  explosions  are  common 
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irwide,  and  these  cause  occasional  eruptions  through 
the  crust  where  it  happens  to  be  thin.  These  come  in 
the  shape  of  volcanoes  or  earthquakes,  and  occasionally, 
M  in  the  case  of  Trinidad,  mud  islands,  which  stay  for  a 
few  months  and  then  disappear  again. 

Outegttia 

Now  we  come  to  Cartagena  (pronounced  Cartahayna) 
on  the  north  coast  of  Colombia,  a  fine  old  fortified  seaport 
where  much  fighting  was  done  in  the  old  days.    The  town 
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This  mp  show.  th«  lagoon  in  which  ait  Franci.  Drake',  fleet  wa.  anchored 
when  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  Cartagena  in  1688. 

lies  at  the  head  of  a  lagoon  or  landlocked  bay  some  ten 
miles  long.  To  this  there  are  two  narrow  entrances  from 
the  seaward  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  the  town 
Itself  has  Its  walls  and  a  castle  on  a  commanding  hiU  at 
the  back. 

In  spite  of  its  strength,  the  gallant  Captain  Drake 
attacked  the  place  in  1586,  when  it  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards.  "^ 

He  salted  into  the  lagoon  by  the  Boca  Chica  entrance 
at  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  anchored  his  ships 
at  the  pomt  marked  with  the  dotted  cross  on  the  map 
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At  nightfall  he  sent  a  party  under  Frobisher  to  attack 
the  fort  on  the  right  of  the  inner  harbour.  This  attack 
faikd.  But  Drake  had  meant  it  to  ;  it  was  only  made 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  while  he  quietly 
landed  another  storming  party  on  the  long,  narrow  strip 
of  beach  which  Sir  Frederick  Treves  in  hie  book*  calls 
"  Drakeit's  Spit." 

This  party  was  under  command  of  Carleil,  a  brave 
and  dashing  leader.  For  about  two  miles  H  made  its 
way  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  as  silently  « possible, 
though  under  great  difficulty  owing  to  thick  bush  and 
mangrove  swamp. 

But  the  Spaniards  were  not  altogether  fools.  They 
had  some  cavalry  vedettes  out  watching  this  spit  of 
land,  and  directly  they  saw  Carleil's  men  coming  along 
^ey  galloped  back  to  the  town  and  gave  the  alarm. 
The  defenders  had  built  a  rampart  and  ditch  across  the 
neck  of  the  land,  and  had  manned  it  with  300  musketeers 
and  some  small  cannon. 

A  gap  was  left  in  the  wall  by  which  their  cavalry  could 
come  in,  and  so  soon  ae  these  had  returned  with  their 
warning  the  opening  was  closed  up  with  tubs  filled 
with  earth.  And  there  were  two  vessels  afloat  close  to 
the  rampart,  filled  with  more  soldiers  who  could  bring  a 
flank  fire  to  bear  on  the  attackers.  So  CarleU's  men 
found  themselves  in  for  a  very  tough  and  nastv 
job.  ^ 

Or  finding  how  strongly  the  enemy  were  posted 
ready  for  them,  they  might  very  reasonably  have  said  : 

This  18  not  good  enough  ;  we  will  slip  quietly  back  to 
our  ships." 

But  that  was  not  their  way  ;  they  were  Britishers,  and 
theur  busmess  was  to  break  down  the  power  of  Spain. 

&  ^oi'^  ^^""^  "'   **»•  '^'^P'"   by  Sir  F.  Treves    Smith.  Elder. 
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^ri W^  ^^*  '^'^  ^^'  ^  S^  ^'J^ri^k  Treves  de- 

of  "^t  ^^nt^:^''''^'  '^'  ^P"'^^'^  ^^  »  torrent 
L  nLjT  }    T"""^  ^^y'  *^«  British  kept  silence 

wa^  %^nll  '^  '""«"  .'^*"  **^«y  ^«^«  ^'Jo^-  ^^-r  Z 
wail  men,  at  a  given  signal,  they  made  a  rush  for  tha 
gap  through  the  blizzard  S^buUetsf     °^^  *  "^  *°'  *^« 

was  ^TiJ^  **"'  T'  ^'^^^^  "^^  '^^P^-  A  voUey 
JS^K  u  ^  '^^'y  **^^  °*  **^«  horrified  defenders  of 
^e  breach,  and  with  a  yell  the  British  feU  upon  them 
with  pike  and  cutlass.    Carleil,  with  his  own  Cd  ciS 

mraS.%'''^i'^f^""''-     The    Spania^,^?tho; 
m^  ado,  turned  heel  and  fled,  helter-skelte;.  for  the 

"The  British  tore  after  them  like  a  pack  of  bavins 

::»:we^  dor.""''  "^  ""  "*'«"'^'  ^  "^^^ 
"In  a  mordent  the  market-place  was  gained    but 

"  Over  these  mounds  went  the  Spaniards,  and  the 

rfi^f  ^^®  ^"^'^"^^  ^^^  Po«*«d  with  poisoned  arrows 
but  Drake's  men  jumped  on  their  backs  S^theit  heXS 
hey  crouched,  and  gave  them  a  taste  of  the  W  pfk^ 
if  they  had  the  heart  to  stand.  .  ^  ^ 

"Whenever  a  stand  was  made  "by  the  garrison  the 
l'^\t:£'^^  T.  ''^^*^«  Cart'agenia?s.rt"te:ed 

carts.     In  one  of  these  street-fights  the  Spanish  com 
mander  was  taken  by  Captain  Goring.  .  .  ^  ''''" 

forf    h^f ^T7f.*S^"'  ^^^  *^^«^  handsomely;    the 
and  after  a  pleasant  stay  in  Cartagena  of  six  weeks- 
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during  which  time  Drake  entertained  the  governor  and 


The  Panama  Canal 

lir*/  r"**  ""^'^  ^  '^^^  ^^S  °^»de  through  the 

S«  n.     ^r"'*  *^  ^'^^^^^  *^«  Atlantic  wiTh  the 

Sinn  «^'^  ^^  ^"  '^'^  A*^*^°  «**«  at  a  place  called 
Cdon.  and  opens  into  the  Pacific  near  Panama. 

hJlh  V^t  ^^""^^^  of  Panama,  but  is  entirely  managed 
by  the  Umted  States  Government.  ^ 

the  engmeer  who  made  the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  Suez 
^nal  was  a  very  different  business  from  this.  It  was 
merdy  clearmg  out  sand  from  a  natural  depression  in 
flat  level  ground  tiU  the  water  flowed  in  from  the  s^  Tt 
^^th  ends.     But  here  in  Panama  it  is  another  pair  of 

IstW^  ^  *  8^f,"^«'  fl°^g  through  the  centre  of  the 
fcthmus.    An  isthmus,  you  know,  means  a  long  neck  of 

^  Pan^^  -^^  ^^*r  ^°^  *°«^**^«'-  This  Isthmus 
'^Tj7^  Jo«i«  North  aad  South  America  together. 
The  Isthmus  otherwise  is  covered  with  hills  and  forest 

and  swamps,  an  almost  impossible  country  to  get  through 

^f  H  ffl    u    ^^t  *  stout-hearted  Scout  he  attacked 
the  difficulty  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

He  brought  out  thousands  of  men  and  good  machinery. 
He  made  accurate  maps  and  plans  ;  and  he  started  work 
and  he  fought  his  way.  inch  by  inch,  against  all  the 
difficulties,  but  in  the  end  he  was  defeaid 

b«^r  '^r*'  ^f""  **  '^'  ^^  *^^  ^  °o«fe88  himself 
Deaten    and  wag  forced  to  give  up  his  splendid  idea 

And  why?   Because  he  had  folmd  that  the  rough  co4^^ 
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were  ill  and  invalided     ^h         ^f    '  ^^  "^^^^  '"0'« 
uu  mvauaed.    So  the  canal  was  abandoned. 

Scooting  Methods  Employed 
Then  the  Americans  came  along  and  took  it  in  hand 

Their  first  step  was  to  atta-^k  the 
disease.      They  employed    some 
good  doctors  to  go  ahead  as  scouts 
to  nsk  their  own  lives  in  findinc 
out   what    the  enemy  was    hkeT 
where  he  lurked,  and  how  he  was 
to  be  defeated— that  is,  in  find- 
mg  out  what  the  diseases  were 
and  how  they  were  to  be  stopped.* 
ay  pluck  and  patience  and  careful 
observation  the  doctors  graduallv 
found  it  all  out. 

They  found  that  the  mosquit- 
wa«  a  great  pest  there,  and  that 
in  his  sharp  little  sting  he  carried 
tne  fever-poison  and  so  gave  it 
to  everybody  he  bit.  They  ob- 
served also  that  the  mosquito  lays 
her  eggs  in  water  and  cannot  live 


^*tir«c 


TJiia  map   shows   jou    .„, 
of  the  great    canal 


course  ot 


tha 


which  is  being  "constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama  from  Colon  on  the 
"*"»nt«L  coast  to  Panama 
on  the  Pacific. 
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how  to  cook  their  meals  Dromrl,,    ♦„  „i, 
clotty  before  it  gave  the„  aT£^^td1o  t"^  '^"«• 
la  tks  way  d.»eaae  ha,  altogether  been  driven  out.  and 


m  old  meat  tins'Bo  thiTf  fkTr°u"""ij""*".*°*  puddles,  eren 


SSS^'SSK''SS'&'L?.^!^^"i!,-^^^^^ 
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Panama  is  to-day  quite  a  healthy  country  to  those  who 
look  after  themselves. 

The  Americans  were  therefore  able  to  take  on  35  000 
workmen,  who  now  Uve  there  with  their  wives  'and 
famihes. 

The  way  they  are  making  the  canal  is  to  dam  up  the 
big  central  river  in  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  to 
the  Atlantic.  This  will  make  it  into  a  great  lake  80  ft 
deep  and  twenty-three  miles  long.  Then  they  will  dig  a 
cutting  through  the  mountains  for  nine  miles  towards 
the  Pacific,  which  will  form  an  outlet  to  the  lake. 

The  lake  will  thus  be  80  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  a  set 
of  three  locks  will  therefore  be  employed  to  raise  ships 
from  the  sea  up  to  this  height,  and  the  locks  will  be  so 
big  as  to  take  the  very  largest  ships  that  are  likely  to 
be  made  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  1000  ft.  long,  110  ft 
wide,  and  70  ft.  deep,  having  42  ft.  of  water  in  them  at 
their  lowest.  At  present  no  ships  are  over  700  ft  lone 
or  90  ft.  wide,  or  30  ft.  draft. 

Through  the  mountains  for  nine  miles  a  mighty  trough 
has  been  cut.   It  is  600  ft.  deep  in  some  places,  and  300  ft 
wide  at  the  bottom  for  the  whole  of  its  length. 

Afready  since  they  have  been  at  work  on  it,  begin- 
mng  in  1904,  the  Americans  have  completed  three- 
quarters  of  their  task,  and  in  two  years  more  they  reckon 
that  ocean-going  ships  and  men-of-war  wiU  be  passing 
through  from  sea  to  sea. 


What  it  aD  Looki  Like 

men  our  steamer  slid  quietly  up  to  the  dock  at  Colon, 
the  first  thing  we  noticed  among  the  crowd  awaiting  us 
was  a  guard  of  honour  of  American  Boy  Scouts.  They 
looked  very  much  like  our  own  Scouts,  except  that  instead 
of  shorts  and  stockings  they  wore  breectis  and  canvas 
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^tere.  But  they  looked  in  face  and  eyes  just  like  any 
British  boys,  and  they  put  on  something  bigger  than  a 
Scout^s  smile  when  I  shook  hands  with  them— it  was  a 
big  grin  of  welcome. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  nine  troops  of  them  between 
Colon  and  Panama. 

Colon,  like  other  towns  on  the  canal,  at  first  looks 
hk6  a  town  of  gigantic  meat  safes  among  pahn  trees, 
for  every  house  is  surrounded  and  covered  in  with  wire 
puze  to  k-  n  mosquitoes  out,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
fever-proof. 

The  work  at  the  great  locks  and  dam  at  Gatun  is 
wonderful,  because  of  the  enormous  size  of  everything 
The  dam,  for  instance,  is  one  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half 
a  mile  thick ! 

The  Calebra  Cut,  where  the  trough  has  been  made 
through  the  mountains,  is  also  a  wonderful  sight.  Along 
the  bottom  are  several  lines  of  railway  with  continual 
trains  of  trucks  running  to  and  fro,  getting  the  earth  and 
rubbish  out  as  fast  as  the  great  steam  shovels  can  dig  it 
and  the  hundreds  of  boring  drills  can  get  it  blasted.        ' 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  a  steam  shovel  lift  a  big 
rock  weighing  nearly  a  ton  in  its  "  mouth,"  balancing  it 
very  carefully  so  that  it  does  not  faU,  while  it  swings  it 
quietly  over  to  a  truck,  and  then  gently  lowers  it  into 
the  tram,  and  shoves  it  and  butts  it  into  its  place  for 
travelling  comfortably. 

For  mile  after  mile  these  wonderful  engines  are  at 
work  on  different  levels,  digging  out  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  future  waterway.  And  high  up  on  the  banks,  or  in 
the  bush  on  either  side,  one  passes  poor  old  discarded 
locomotives,  cranes,  boilers,  and  trucks,  thrown  out  to 
rot  and  rust  and  become  overgrown  with  jungle,  since 
they  are  worn  out  and  dene  for.  It  is  quite  sad  to  see 
them. 
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But  it  helps  to  show  one  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  must  have  been  spent  on  the  work 

Even  out  to  seaward  beyond  the  ends  of  the  canal 
great  dredgers  are  at  work  opening  up  the  channel  under- 
water,  and  huge  breakwaters  are  being  built  to  protect 
the  mouth  ol  the  canal  against  bad  weather. 


The  Death  of  Frandi  Drake 

Porto  BeUo  was  a  great  pirates'  resort,  because  it 
was  a  town  to  which  much  of  the  gold  from  Peru  came 
to  be  embarked  for  Spain  in  the  old  days.  So  it  saw  a 
good  dea  of  fighting  by  the  defenders  of  the  gold  against 
the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers. 

But  one  great  point  of  interest  in  it  to  us  Britons  is 
tnat  here  the  great  sea  scout  Drake  died  and  was 
ouned. 

He  died  and  was  buried  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a 
hero.  On  January  28th.  1696,  his  fleet  arrived  in  Porto 
Belto,  and  Drake  lay  sick  to  death  of  fever  on  board  his 
ship.  But  he  would  not  give  in  to  death.  He  called  for 
his  clothes,  and  he  put  on  his  full  uniform  and  sword 
He  was  gomg  to  show  his  men  that  he  was  stiU  fuU  of 
pluck  and  spirit-he  would  "never  say  die  till  he  was 
dead  But  the  deadly  weakness  overcame  him ;  he 
could  only  stagger  a  pace  or  two,  and  then  he  had  to  be 
hfted  back  on  his  bed.  And  there  he  lay,  dressed  for 
action,  as  his  spirit  passed  away. 

They  did  not  taka  him  ashore  to  be  buried,  but  they 
gave  him  a  seaman's  funeral  at  sea  ;  and  along  with  him 
on  either  side  they  sank  two  ships  to  keep  guard  over 
him  at  the  bottom. 

So  there  lies  Diake  in  a  saUor's  grave,  Uke  a  Viking  of 
old  with  his  ships,  oflf  the  "Beautiful  Port  "-Porto 
Beiio. 
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Ytnuioa 
One  morning  at  sunriae  we  found  ourselves  steaming 
over  a  smooth,  blue  sea  into  the  port  of  Kingston,  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  the  great 
gxmish  explorer,  and  was  afterwards  captured  by  the 
British  expedition  sent  out  by  CromweU  in  1666,  under 
Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables. 

Columbus,  when  asked  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
what  Jamaica  looked  like,  crumpled  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  said  it  looked  like  that. 

And  so  it  does ;  ridge  after  ridge  of  mountains  rises, 
with  their  sides  all  seamed  and  crumpled  with  ravines 
pnd  valleys,  up  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
nearly  8000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

^e  harbour  of  Kingston  is  a  magnificent  lagoon  or 
landlocked  bay,  cut  oflf  from  the  ocean  by  a  long,  narrow 
spit  of  land,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  only  100  yards 
vnde.    This  is  covered  with  bush  and  a  few  palm  trees 
This  spit  is  called  "  The  Palisades." 

Port  Boyal 

At  the  extreme  point  of  it  is  a  small  town  caUed  Port 
Royal.  This  in  the  old  days  was  a  great  headquarters 
for  the  sea-rovers  and  buccaneers.  After  we  took  the 
island,  Port  Royal  became  a  Naval  arsenal  fo»  our  men- 
of-war.  Lord  Nelson  spent  many  years  of  his  service 
here,  making  Port  Royal  his  headquarters. 

The  first  building  we  come  to  as  our  steamer  glides  up 
to  the  little  settlement,  with  its  red-roofed  houses  between 
the  palm  trees,  is  a  long,  low  rampart  pierced  for  big 
guns,  with  a  smaU  house  perched  upon  it.  This  waa 
where  Nelson  lived.  The  little  terrace  on  the  rampart 
18  called  "  Nelson's  Quarter-deck,"  because  here  he  used 
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to^pace  up  and  down,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  French 
A  marble  tablet  has  been  set  up  which  says  : 

In  this  place  dwelt 
Horatio  Nelson. 
Ye  who  tread  his  footprints 
Remember  his  glory. 

And  here  also  are  great  long  buildings  which  used  to 

bJtZoA  "^  ^™'""'"'"" «'  "^  "^  ''""Sly 

Kingiton 

ohMv^^/rT''  ""  ""y"'  ™  «»  ««t  the  town  is 
^f^,^  h  .1^°"*'  with  ven«dalB,  and  dusty  2te 
Tw^v  hriJkf^"^  P«hn  trees  in  the  garden.    It 

Ar,/i  »^o  *  ""^  oniy  nve  years  ago  it  was  just  as  cahn 
a^peaceful  when  a  sudden  heave  of  the  grou^  ^ 
pla^.  which  smashed  up  every  house  and  Xd^d  if 
J-dJhousands  of  inhabitant  in  the  spacelf^^^rw 

As  we  come  alongside  the  wharf,  amone  the  crowH 
^i^g  to  welcome  the  ship  we  s;e  the'weuC^ 
umform  once  more.  A  guard  of  honour  of  Boy  S 
«  drawn  up  to  receive  me.    Two  troops  of  them  Lrea^ 
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in  Jamaica,  but  I  expect  that  before  long  there  will  be 
others  as  well. 

Jamaica  has  been  called  "the  cradle  of  the  British 
Navy  "  from  the  time  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  Rodney, 
Benbow  and  Nelson ;  and  I  hope  that  before  long  Sea 
Scouts  will  have  started  here,  for  it  is  a  splendid  place 
for  boating  and  swimming,  and  will  furnish  many  more 
good  seamen  for  our  nation  in  the  future. 

A  motor  run  on  the  island  showed  one  vast  groves  of 
banana  plants  all  ripening  for  the  British  market.  Every- 
where the  natives  are  negroes,  descendants  of  the  slaves 
brought  here  in  the  old  days  from  West  Africa  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  Now  they  are  all  free  men, 
of  course,  and  are  very  cheery,  friendly  people,  and  very 
loyal  to  the  King. 

Spanish  Town,  about  twelve  miles  from  Kingston,  is 
the  old  capital  of  the  island,  and  contains  an  interesting 
cathedral  and  a  quaint  old  central  square  in  which  stands 
a  statue  of  Admiral  Lord  Rodney. 

It  was  put  up  as  a  reminder  of  his  great  victory  over 
the  French  Admiral  de  Grasse,  on  April  12,  1782,  when 
he  saved  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  for  Great  Britain. 
The  battle  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  British 
losses  amounted  to  1090  seamen  killed  and  wounded 
while  the  French  lost  14,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Two  of  the  handsome  guns  of  the  French 
flagship  Ville  de  Paris  are  mounted  in  front  of  Lord 
Rodney's  ai  itue. 

Spanish  xown  is  a  small  town  of  very  picturesque  old 
houses  and  beautiful  gardens,  but  it  is  very  quiet,  hardly 
a  soul  to  be  seen,  as  the  business  is  now  all  carried  on  at 
Kingston. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  ruined  walls  and  houses 
about,  both  inside  Kingston  and  out  in  the  country- 
all  reminders  of  the  awful  earthquake  of  a  few  years  ago. 
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Otherwise  the  uland  is  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
and  full  of  the  spirit  which  existed  when  Ifarrjat  wrote 
his  novels  about  it,  such  as  "  Blidshipman  Easy,"  and 
Scott's  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log." 

Just  as  one  may  imagine  Port  Royal  full  of  swaggering 
pirates,  daring  and  dangerous,  open-handed  and  reckless, 
so  one  can  easily  imagine  the  streets  of  Kingston  again 
filled  with  dapper  midshipmen,  rolling  jack  tars,  and 
puffy  admirals,  hospitable  planters,  and  beautiful  Creoles. 
It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  I  was  very,  very  sorry  to 
leave  it. 


la 
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CHAPTER  II 


AHBRIOA 

Whin  we  drew  up  at  the  quayside  of  New  York  „„j„ 
the  toweri^  height,  of  "  .Jy.iaper  "  bundi^»   i^ww 

».:Sr^';irHo'r:ndrtiX'~Lih!;^^:^- 

The  curious  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  immense 
d^v  S.?Lon'f  ^,.^  ***  "^^"^8o  being  photoed  that 

The  Bqjt  Sooiiti  of  Amarin 
The  first  real  parade  of  Scouts  that  I  saw  was  at  Boston 
when  about  1000  paraded  in  the  DriU  HaU  Id  ga^ 

f^d  S    r  ^p"?';""'  "8"'^"^^'  ^  Scouts  "ou£! 

assembled  Scouts,  and  was  given  a  general  samite  hv  th. 

7^^%r"ft'    J^  '^'  "*^*^«  American t;;^showed 
th^  friendship  for  their  blather  Scouts  in  Britar     ^ 

Then  I  went  to  Washington-the  capital  cf  the  United 
Stetes-and  was  received  by  the  President,  ^    Taft 

^t'^'btir^'^''^  ""^^^  ''''  ^y  Scouts     He  fa' 
great,    burly  man,   cheery  and  kind-hearted,   and  he 
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believes  in  the  Scouts  as  manly  and  chivalrous  feUow8 
who  will  make  the  best  of  citizens  when  they  grow  up. 

The  Scouts  of  Washington— and  they  number  about 
five  hundred— paraded  before  the  President  and  the 
British  Ambassador  in  America.  They  gave  demon- 
strations of  various  kinds,  such  as  signaUing,  first-aid, 
and  b.mdaging,  but  those  which  attracted  most  attention 
were  Ibe  wireless  telegraph  and  fire-hghting. 

Tht  wireless  was  a  small,  portable  afl:au',  which  the 
Scouts  put  up  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  messages  were 
soon  flying  backwards  and  forwards. 

For  the  fire-hghting  the  Scouts  had  no  matches  ;  they 
got  their  fire  by  twirUng  a  pointed  stick  on  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  by  means  of  a  bow-string.  In  this  way  the  pointed 
stick  worked  a  hole  through  the  board,  making  a  httle 
pile  of  red-hot  dust  below ;  some  dry  shreds  of  cotton 
were  put  on  to  this  and  blown  till  flame  was  produced. 

The  Stan  and  Stripes 

While  at  Washington  we  went  to  look  at  the  Capitol— 
a  huge,  white-domed  building  which  forms  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  central  haU  below  the  dome  there  is  a  series 
of  fine  pictures  iUustrating  the  history  of  America. 
There  is  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Columbus 
Then,  a  hundred  years  later,  Capt.  John  Smith  colonising 
Virginia,  and  Pocahontas,  the  Red  Indian  princess, 
bemg  baptised  as  a  Christian. 

And  then  came  the  emigrants  from  England  to  New 
England,  and  the  foundation  of  the  country  as  a  British 
Colony,  1607  and  onwards. 

But    160   years   later   troubles   arose.     The   British 
colonists  in  America  quarreUed  with  the  old  country 
over  some  taxes  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  pay 
Troops  were  sent  to  force  them.    They  resisted,  and  after 
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a  war  they  defeated  the  British  troops  and  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  republic  under  their 
great  leader,  George  Washington.  His  crest  was  an 
eagle,  and  his  coat-of-arms  was  some  stars  and  some 
stripes,  from  which  come  the  American  crest  of  an  eagle 
and  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  flag. 

There  are  forty-eight  stars  on  that  flag,  which  stand 
for  the  forty-eight  States  into  which  America  is  divided. 

loe-Boftting 

Detroit  lies  on  a  narrow  channel  which  connects  the 
two  great  lakes  Erie  and  Huron. 

When  I  saw  it,  this  channel,  which  is  a  mile  across, 
was  covered  with  floating  ice,  so  closely  packed  that  a 
man  might  almost  get  across  by  skippmg  lightly  from 
floe  to  floe ;  but  the  great  ferry  steamers  were  running, 
ploughing  their  way  through  it  with  some  difficulty. 

The  opposite  shore  belongs  to  Canada,  and  the  town 
which  there  faces  Detroit  is  oalled  Windsor. 

Two  fine  troops  of  Canadian  Boy  Scouts  came  over  to 
join  their  American  brother  Scouts  in  welcoming  me, 
and  when  they  marched  in  with  the  British  flag  flying 
they  were  tremendously  cheered  by  the  Americans. 

A  great  sport  which  they  have  here  at  Detroit  is 
sailing  in  ice-boats.  These  are  a  sort  of  toboggan  with 
a  mast  and  sail,  with  which  you  sail  on  the  surface  of 
the  frozen  lake.  The  speed  at  which  you  go  is  just  that 
of  the  wind,  and  may  be  up  to  sixty  or  eighty  miles 
an  hour ! 

Chieago 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  6000  Boy  Scoutp. 
That  will  show  you  that  Chicago  is  not  a  small  town ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  big  city,  having  two  and  a  half  miUions 
of  inhabitants. 

Its  streets  are  much  like  those  of  any  other  city  so  long 
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as  you  keep  your  eyes  down,  but  if  you  once  begin  to 
look  upward  you  will  notice  that  the  houses  run  up  to 
an  enormous  height,  from  ten  to  fifteen  storeys  being  the 
usual  height ;  and  in  walking  the  streets  you  cannot  help 
feeling  as  if  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  or  gully. 

The  city  has  a  magnificent  lake-front  on  Lake  Michigan, 
just  like  a  seaside  esplanade  on  a  very  big  scale.  The 
lake  itself  looks  exactly  hke  the  sea,  since  it  is  so  big  and 
wide  that  the  other  shores  are  entirely  out  of  sight,  and, 
with  big  steamships  cruising  about  on  a  shoreless  horizon, 
it  might  well  be  taken  for  the  ocean. 

The  Scouts  here  are  a  very  smart  lot  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  their  work.  They  gave  exhibitions  of  first- 
aid  work,  saving  life  from  drowning,  wireless  telegraphy, 
signalling,  and  fire-lighting  without  matches.  This  last 
was  done  by  a  number  of  boys,  and  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  they  make  their  fire,  as  you  know,  by  twirling 
a  pointed  stick  on  a  piece  of  flat  wood.  It  makes  a  very 
good  competition,  when  a  lot  of  fellows  are  doing  it,  as 
a  race  to  see  who  can  first  get  a  flame. 

The  Americwi  Boy  Soonti 

We  had  a  fine  rally  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  New  York. 
Some  4000  attended  in  a  big  drill-hall,  and  a  smart  lot 
they  were. 

They  gave  some  very  good  displays  which  included 
bridge-building,  first-aid,  knot-tying  with  hawsers,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  signalling,  and  drill. 

There  was  rather  more  drill  than  we  care  about  in 
England,  and  not  such  interesting  displays  of  pioneer 
and  life-savmg  work  as  we  get  here.  But,  no  doubt,  our 
American  brothers  will  soon  go  on  to  these  as  they  gain 
experience,  because  they  are  so  much  more  interesting 
to  the  onlookers  as  well  as  being  more  amusing  and 
instructive  to  the  Scouts  who  carry  them  out. 
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The  American  boy  is  very  like  his  British  cousin  to 
look  at ;  that  is,  he  is  a  bright,  cheery,  healthy-looking 
chap,  but  he  is  a  little  different  in  some  ways.  For  one 
thing  I  think  he  is  sharper  than  the  British  boy  and 
knows  more  for  his  age,  and  he  has  better  chances  of 
learning  woodcraft  than  boys  have  at  home. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Britisher,  I  think,  sticks  better 
to  his  work  and  carries  out  his  duties  a  little  more  earnestly 
because  he  is  expected  to,  and  because  it  is  his  job. 

The  best  kind  of  British  Scout  does  his  work  at  a  run, 
whereas  the  American  io  apt  to  do  his  in  a  more  leisurely 
fashion,  and  on  parade  there  is  more  talking  and  looking 
about  in  America  than  in  England ;  but  I  think  this  is 
largely  because  the  leaders  of  patrols  in  America  have 
not  yet  taken  charge  of  their  Scouts  quite  so  fully  as 
they  have  done  at  home,  and  so  this  will  come  right  in 
a  very  short  time. 

At  any  rate,  the  American  Scouts  are  jolly  keen, 
sharp  fellows,  and,  my  word,  they  can  cheer  ! 

The  cordial  way  in  which  they  received  me  was, 
indeed,  astonishing  and  delightful.  And  when  I  told 
them  that  their  brother  Scouts  in  Great  Britain  would 
gladly  welcome  any  of  them  in  the  Old  Country,  they 
sent  up  a  cheer  of  greeting  which  might  have  been  heard 
across  the  Atlantic. 
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Mixed  Troopf 
An  interesting  point  in  the  rally  of  the  Scouts  in  New 
York  was  that  among  the  troops  on  parade  was  one 
composed  entirely  of  Chinese  boys — and  they  drilled 
well  and  smartly  ;  also  one  of  negro  boys  ;  and  also 
one  composed  half  of  blind  boys,  the  other  half  of  boys 
who  could  see,  each  of  whom  acted  as  leader  and  comrade 
to  a  blind  boy.  This  idea  might  well  be  carried  out  in 
other  places. 
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rufon  fh       •,  °'^,*°  "H^^y  ^^^'  ^""^  ^  interesting 
River,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  frozen  over. 

It  18  cunous  to  see  the  ice  harvest  going  on  Everv 
i^r^L"  \"  1  5-at  storehouse  int!  ^SSch  iloclTSf 
lee  are  being  hauled.  These  are  cut  by  means  of  ice- 
ploughs  drawn  by  horses,  which  cut  long.  straighTf^ws 

fnunlf  fe  "'"''  "T'^''  *^^^«  *^«  ice  intoTel 

3T  V  ?'''  ^"f  f  "^  'P"*  ^^^  *^y  °^««  ^th  crowbars, 
andhooked  up  and  slid  along  to  the  factory 

is  ^riT'  P*'*'  °^  *^'  ^'^"^  "^^''  '^^^^  ice-collecting 
w  not  going  on.  one  sees  ice-boats  sailing  about  at  t^ 
mendous  speed.  These  are  practically  toboggans  or 
sledges  with  masts  and  sails  to  them,  and  t^!y  move 

:^a  b/^n       "  '"'''  ''"^  ^^  °*'^^  ^^  o^^«^^<'^^ 

to  W  th°f  """  TTf  ?y  ^^'^^^^  ^""^  I  ^««  interested 
to  hear  that  one  Enghsh  Boy  Scout  had  come  there  and 

credit  to  the  Scouts  of  the  Old  Country,  for  his  new 

local  Boy  Scouts  m  one  particular  point, 
l^e  iUbany  Scouts  were  good  fellows  in  camp  and  at 

h^D  T5^^  ""^  '^^  ^  **^^  «^^  o^  the^mSves 
but  they  lacked  two  things  which  the  English  boy  hS 

and  they  were  courtesy  and  pohteness.      He  afford^ 
^dl^  ''^r^.r.  hi«  -^^^Pect  to  his  seniors,  his  SuS 

that  a  Scout  should  be  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  back- 
w<x,^man  ;  and  the  Albany  Scouts  have  now  take-up 

TJey  have  some  good  patrol-leaders  there,  too 
One  of  them  told  me  that  he  waa  going  to  take  his 
patrol  on  a  really  fine  "  hike."  or  what  we  cfll  a  "  trLp! 
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camp,    of  a  hundred  mUes,  but  he  would  not  start  until 
every  one  of  them  had  gained  his  first-class  badge—"  he 

f  r"  °°*  f  °^,f  ^  ^^^  *  ^°*  °^  socond-ciass  fellows  about 

I  the  country." 

I  A  Boys'  Republio 

I  visited  a  place  that  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
Scoute  because  m  some  ways,  it  is  like  our  Scoute'  Farm 
at  Buokhurst  Place. 

As  you  know,  the  Scouts  there  have  their  own  farm- 
steads, and  manage  their  own  affairs,  having  a  mayor 
and  town  council  elected  from  among  themselves. 

Well,  at  this  place  which  I  visited,  at  FreeviUe.  in 
Amenca,  there  is  a  village  occupied  by  boys  and  girls 
who  manage  their  own  affairs  entirely,  just  as  if  they  were 
a  community  of  grown-up  people,  and  thev  do  it  just  as 
well  as  grown-ups  could  do  it. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  the  village  are  lodging-houses 
or  hotek.  some  for  boys,  others  for  giils.  Other  buildings 
are  the  bakeiy,  the  laundry,  the  carpenter's,  blacksmith's, 
pnnter  s,  and  grocer's  shops,  the  dairy  and  farm,  the 
Si     ^'^^''^'^'  court-house,  school,  hospital,  and 

The  "  repubUc  "  is  managed  by  one  of  the  boys  as 
president,  and  others  as  the  chief  justice,  treasurer- 
general,  secretary  of  state,  chief  of  pohce,  and  so  on 

These  make  laws  and  carry  them  out.  If  a  citizen 
breaks  the  law,  he  is  taken  before  the  judge  and  tried  by 
a  ju^  of  boys  and  gu-ls  in  a  regular  court-house,  and,  if 
found  gmlty,  he  is  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
m  the  gaol.  All  this  is  carried  out  exactly  as  it  would 
be  m  a  grown-up  community. 
V*  J^^  republic  has  its  own  money  coinage,  and  every 

V  atizen  has  to  pay  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  ordinary 

In  order  to  get  money  for  this  he  can  engage  himself 
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to  work  in  any  one  of  the  shops  he  likes.  There  he  sets 
regular  pay  according  to  his  ability  as  a  workman.  It 
just  depends  on  himself  what  sort  of  food  and  lodging 
he  can  afford  according  as  he  earns  little  or  much  pay 
^  If  he  chooses  to  be  idle  and  not  earn  anything  he  is 
1  ^  "*  r.  *^  *  vagrant  and  gets  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  For  this  he  receives  pay,  but  unless  he  works 
hard  It  IS  only  just  sufficient  to  buy  him  plain  food. 
Ihe  government  do  not  feed  him  for  nothing. 

The  citizens  seem  a  delightful  and  happy  lot. 

I  went  to  a  supper  party  at  one  of  the  girls'  hotels 
when  they  had  boys  in  as  their  guests,  and  we  had  a  very 
cheery  party. 

Also,  they  have  their  footbaU,  basebaU,  and  basketball 
games  and  I  saw  a  fine  match  of  basketball  in  which  the 
repubhc  played  against  a  team  from  a  neighbouring  town 
It  IS  i«aUy  a  splendid  game  when  well  played  and  on 
strict  rules  as  was  the  case  here. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  boys  working  in  the 
baker  s  shop ;  they  turn  out  most  exceUent  cakes  and 
bzscmts  as  well  as  bread.  And  the  carpenter's  and 
jomer  s  shops  turn  out  exceUent  work  for  which  they  earn 
very  good  prices.  ^ 

Altogether,  the  whole  republic  is  exceedingly  weU 
managed  and  just  shows  that  boys  can  be  as  sensible  and 
hardworkmg  as  grown-up  men  if  they  have  the  right 
grit  m  them.  * 

If iagBra  under  loe 

The  Niagara  River  forms  the  boundary  between  America 
and  Canada,  and  close  to  Niagara  City  it  makes  a  sharp 
bend  where  there  is  a  big  clifif  dropping  down  160  ft.,  and 
the  water  falls  over  this  in  a  magnificent  cascade  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 

In  summer  this  causes  clouds  of  spray  to  fly  into  the 
air  and  to  faU  hke  rain  all  around.    In  winter  this  spray 
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goes  up,  but  as  it  falls  it  freezes  and  turns  into  snow  and 
ice. 

The  consequence  is  that  great  moimds  and  hillocks 
of  snow  form  on  the  rocks  at  the  foot  ot  the  falls  and  keep 
on  growing  higher  and  higher  tiU  th«y  become  nearly 
as  high  as  the  falls  themselves. 

Then,  wherever  there  are  small  trickles  of  water  down 
the  cliflfs,  the  frost  turns  them  into  icicles,  small  at  first 
but  increasing  day  by  day  as  the  water  continues  to  run 
down  them  till  the  whole  of  the  cliflFs  are  covered  with 
immense  icicles,  and  the  rocks  above  and  around  the  falls 
are  similarly  covered  deep  with  snow  and  ice  from 
frozen  spray. 

So  you  can  imagine  that  the  falls  themselves  are  ahnost 
hidden  in  white,  in  which  their  green,  foaming  water 
makes  a  pleasing  contrast  as  it  pours  roaring  down- 
wards. 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  the  water  was  not  frozen 
over,  for  it  is  here  a  mass  of  swirling  currents ;  but 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  blocks  of  floating  drift-ice 
had  coUected  and  gradually  bound  tl  mselves  together 
mto  a  great,  rough  field  of  solid  snow  which  stretched 
across  the  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore  to 
shore.    This  was  called  the  Ice  Bridge. 

Immediately  below  it  the  river  widens  out  and  runs 
slowly  and  sluggishly  for  about  a  mile  between  great, 
high  cliffs,  which  are  topped  with  the  huge  factories  and 
power  works  whose  machinery  is  worked  by  water- 
sluices  from  the  river  above  the  falls. 

Then  the  cliffs  como  nearer  together,  and  as  the  river 
becomes  narrower  its  current  increases  till  it  suddenly 
rushes  down  in  a  mighty  torrent  of  swirling,  racing, 
surging  waves,  in  which  nothing  could  live.  These  are 
known  as  the  "  Rapids,"  and  they  race  and  romp  through 
the  gorge  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  till  the  river  suddenly 
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opens  into  a  great  circular  pool  from  which  it  escapes 
by  a  side  gorge  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course. 

In  this  pool-the  "  Whirlpool."  as  it  is  oaUed-the 
waters  slowly  slide  round  and  round  untU  they  eventually 
tmd  their  way  out  in  the  new  direction. 

Tbe  loe  Bridie  Thigedy 
hadhT  *  ''^^d'  **^°'*  ™^  ""'"*  ***  Niagara  a  sad  tragedy 
Three  people,  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a  boy  of  seventeen. 
'—"  were    walking   across 

the  ice  bridge  when 
it  suddenly  began  to 
crack  and  partly  to 
break  up.  The  man 
auu  his  wife  foimd 
themselves  on  one  floe 
of  ice  quietly  floating 
away  from  the  main 
pack,  and  the  boy  was 
on  another. 

All  around  them  the 
water  was  covered 
with  similar  floating 
blocks  of  ice,  grinding 
and  bumping  against 
each  other,  so  that 
swimming  was  im- 
possible, and  no  boat 
could  get  to  them  had 
♦v,«~>  ♦v.  .  **"®  ^^^^  available.  So 

^Z^Z  7"*,**  ^u^  """'"y  ^^  *^^  <'^«^'  ^hich  her« 
meander^  slowly  about,  but  graduaUy,  slowly  and  surely 
carrying  them  downstream  towards  those  awful  rapids  a 
mile  away.  r  «o  » 


This  iketcb  map  shows  you  where  the  ice 
accident  took  pUee. 
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People  on  the  banks  saw  their  dangerous  position  and 
thousands  collected,  but  not  one  seemed  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  them.  The  course  of  the  river  would  bri^c 
them  under  two  bridges  which  spanned  the  river  just 
before  the  rapids.  ■• 

For  an  hour  the  poor  wretches  were  floating  alone 
before  they  came  to  this  point.  On  the  brid^  men 
had  got  long  ropes  (the  bridges  wer«  160  ft.  above  the 
water)  which  they  lowered  so  as  to  hang  in  the  way  of 
the  drifting  people.  ^ 

As  they  came  along  the  boy  managed  to  grasp  a  rope 
and  wilhng  hands  proceeded  to  haul  him  up,  but  when 
they  had  got  him  a  certain  distance,  poor  fellow,  he  could 
hold  on  no  longer  and  he  fell  down  into  the  icy  stream 
and  was  never  seen  again. 

The  man  on  the  other  floe  also  grasped  a  rope  which 
he  tried  to  fasten  round  his  fainting  wife  so  that  she  at 
my  rate  might  be  saved;    but  the  tide  waa  rushing 
them  along,  his  hands  were  numb,  he  failed  to  fasten  the 
rope.  It  shpi»d  from  his  hands-end  a  few  seconds  later 
both  he  and  his  wife  ended  their  tortures  by  beine 
sucked  under  the  waters  in  the  heavy  swirling  rapids. 
What  a  Soont  WonU  Bave  Done 
One  of  our  Canadian  Scoutmasters  told  me  that  he  was 
travelhng  in  a  train  shortly  after  this  accident,  when 
some  of  his  feUow-travellers  were  talking  it  over.    They 
did  not  know  that  he  was  connected  with  tne  Scouts  in 
any  way,  and  one  of  them  said  : 

"  ^e".  I  believe  that  if  any  Boy  Scouts  had  been 
there  they  would  have  found  some  plan  for  saving  those 
poor  people."  •* 

The  Vm  ol  Knots 
One  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  accident,  and  that  is 
the  value  of  being  able  to  tie  knots,  as  all  Scouts  can  do. 
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Pteople  often  think:  "What  is  the  good  of  learning  bo 
simple  a  thing  ?  " 

WeU,  here  was  a  case  in  which  that  knowledge  might 
have  saved  three  lives. 

When  the  ropes  were  lowered  from  the  bridge  they 
should  have  had  a  loop  or  two  tied  in  them  for  the 
rescued  people  to  put  round  them,  or  to  put  their  legs 
or  arms  through.  As  it  was,  the  ropes  had  no  loops, 
and  the  people,  not  knowing  how  to  tie  bow-lines  or 
overhand  loops,  were  unable  to  save  themselves. 

Buffalo 
This  city  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  just  where  the 
Niagara  River  runs  out  of  it,  and  is  so  caUed  because  in 
the  old  hunting  days  it  used  to  be  the  haunt  of  the 
buflPalo.  But  it  doesn't  show  much  sign  now  of  ever 
havmg  been  a  wild  spot.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city,  with  fine  streets  and  avenues,  and  what 
18  most  important,  of  course,  a  fine  lot  of  Boy  Scouts. 

They  gave  a  demonstration  in  a  great  hall  which  held 
over  4000  people,  and  it  was  packed  full.  In  their 
demonstration  there  was  not  an  item  which  showed  any 
military  drill,  but  they  gave  an  excellent  series  of  scenes 
illustrating  the  Scout  Law. 

Among  other  things  they  showed  some  very  good  work 
with  a  portable  wireless  telegraph  mounted  on  a  hand- 
cart. About  90  per  cent,  of  the  apparatus  was  made 
by  the  boys  themselves.  It  worked  perfectly;  and 
carries  messages  five  miles. 

In  the  practice  of  first-aid  one  boy  practised  a  novel 
way  of  dragging  an  insensible  person  out  of  a  house  on 
fire  or  away  from  gas  fumes.  To  do  this  he  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  then  laid  the 
patient  on  his  back,  and  with  another  handkerchief  tied 
his  two  wrists  securely  together.    Then  he  pushed  his 
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own  head  through  the  other  boy*8  arms  so  that  he  had 
them  fast  round  his  neck.  He  then  crawled  along  on  all 
fours  dragging  the  insensible  boy  with  him. 

Soontg  Who  Oumot  Bm 

At  Louisville  the  Scouts  gave  a  big  demonstration  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit. 

Around  the  hall  were  stalls  showing  the  work  of 
different  troops,  and  there  was  a  particularly  good  and 
interest:ng  series  of  living  pictures,  or  in  some  cases 
waxwork  figures  by  different  patrols,  illustrating  the 
Scout  Law. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shows  was  that  given  by 
a  troop  of  blind  Scouts.  A  few  of  them  could  see  just  a 
httle,  but  most  of  them  were  totally  blind,  though  their 
work  did  not  show  it  in  any  way. 

They  did  an  excellent  drill  with  staves  to  music  played 
by  their  owu  blind  band.  They  pulled  a  most  exciting 
tug-of-war,  and  they  exhibited  a  good  show  of  basket- 
work,  carpentering,  raised  map-making,  sewing,  and 
typewriting,  all  done  by  themselves. 

They  showed  by  their  work  that  they  were  true 
Scouts,  and  although  handicapped  by  being  blind,  they 
did  not  give  way  to  hopelessness,  but  they  pluckily  did 
their  best  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  contend. 

How  Poor  Boyi  Became  Bioh 
Pittsburgh  is  a  wonderful  place. 
A  lady  who  came  through  it  once  in  a  night  train  said 
that  she  now  had  seen  what  hell  was  like,  and  meant  to 
be  very  good  in  future. 

Pittsburgh  is  one  o^  the  largest  st«el  and  iron  factories 
in  the  world,  and  at  night,  when  the  great  furnaces  are 
sending  out  their  glare  on  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
steam,  and  the  chimneys  are  blowing  off  blazing  gases 
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fi"^  voldn'o.  *"'  ^"""'^  P'""  '^^  ""^  *^^  ^^^  o^  » 

wh^^^f;  *P*^, i'P™  i*«  appearance  and  work,  the  reason 
why  It  should  interest  Boy  Scouts  is  because  in  iS 

fortf™?  '^^'^f  T""^  P°°'  ^'^^'y  »^y«  *^^«  '-^e  their 
fortunes,  and  have  risen  to  be  great  and  prosperous 

You  have  aU  heard  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  creat 
mUhonajre.  who  has  done  so  much  aU  over^ihgkld^d 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  America,  with  his  gifted  hbraSs 
and  rewards  to  hfe-saving  heroes.  ^ 

w«S?n'f  *^-^^"  life  as  quite  a  poor  boy  in  Scotland,  and 
^nt  to  Amenca  as  a  lad.  where  he  worked  as  a  messenger 

^^^'  ?f '';  ^"?**''''  '^*  milhonaire.  was  son  of  a 
^dler  and  he.  too.  began  life  as  a  messenger  boy.  One 
day,  when  he  was  a  great  man,  OUver  went  down  to  visit 
h.s  works  on  a  Sunday.  A  new  watchman  wrondTty 
who  had  never  seen  him  before.  ^ 

8t  Jt%r?  r"^"^  """^^^^^  ^"^  **^  ^"*«''  «^d  when  he 
stuck  to  It  the  man  threatened  to  throw  him  out ;   he 

would  not  be  persuaded  or  bribed.  So  Mr.  Ohver  departed 
but  he  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  and  recom- 
mended the  man  for  promotion  because  he  did  his  duty 

WiUiam  Q.  Brown,  who  has  become  a  miUionaiie 
through  his  coal  mines,  was  a  farmer's  son.  He  found 
some  coal  m  the  ground,  which  he  took  to  digging  out  and 
selhng  by  the  barrowful  to  the  neighbours 

After  a  time  of  hard  work,  he  found  he  could  afford 

And  so  he  graduaUy  increased  his  business  till  he  became 
a  noh  and  powerful  man. 

T.  Mellon  the  son  of  a  farmer,  became  a  rich  banker. 
After  he  had  got  a  beautiful  home  of  his  own,  Mr.  MeUon 
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notlung  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that.    He  said  : 

J-  nrtjt,  energy,  and  enterprise  are  the  onlu  ihi-^n.  #*  * 
can  rmke  ycm  rich  and  keep  yL  rich"       ^     ^    ^ 

to'^i:t!^  "'''''  '°'  '^''^  "^y  "^  "-^-»t-'  and 

Captain  Jacob  Vandergrift  was  at  first  a  cabin  bov 

on  a  nver  steamer.    By  good  work  he  came  i^  the3 

be  captam  as  many  a  cabin-boy  had  done  Zo^  "^ 

a  ^rFt^'^'^'T  °''  ^""«  ^^«  discovered,  he^nvented 

wa^tobeused.    In  this  way  he  made  a  huge  fortune 
tha?r  ^^^^'.^^'.^^ting  clerk  in  a  distiUe^   foresaw 
that  the  coke  business  was  going  to  be  a  h  J  f? 

BenJMnin    Jones,    another     Pittebnreh     millioniur. 

r^rn'rr^rd^^:''  '^  -  •'--' »'»" 

.l^iJ^^"^  ^^'^P"'  ^^°  ^  ?*'*»»«•■  ^th  Andrew  Camerie 
Mr    Westmghouse,   who  invented  the   brake   whinh 

RusseU  Boggs,  another  millionaire  thpr«  n^^  ♦«  ^  • 

Mr.  J.  Heinz,  who  preserves  veBetabtes  and  (Wl.. 
began  by  «,lli„g  horseradkh  on  a  wfeStolt  ' 

n 
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I  was  taken  over  the  great  Carnegie  steelworks  by  the 
manager,  who  was  a  sort  of  king  of  the  whole  place,  but 
a  king  who  was  evidently  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

Presently  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  man  perched  up  in  a 
little  seat,  where  he  was  working  a  hydrauUc  crane,  and 
he  said : 

"  That  was  my  seat  for  a  good  many  years." 
He,  like  so  many  other  Pittsburgh  men,  had  begun  at 
the  bottom  as  an  ordinary  labourer,  but,  by  his  energy 
and  good  work,  had  raised  himself  to  be  the  manager  of 
the  whole  of  that  vast  business. 

Cracker  Flapjaoks 

When  I  inspected  the  1600  Boy  Scouts  at  Minneapolis, 
they  gave  several  new  shows  in  their  display.  One  of 
them  was  cooking  "  flapjacks,"  or  thick  pancakes. 

They  had  two  smaU  gas  fires  on  the  stage,  and  two 
Scout  cooks  went  to  work  at  each  fire,  and  mixed  their 
flour,  made  dough,  and  cooked  the  cakes  very  rapidly. 

When  cooked,  they  threw  the  flapjacks  up  and  caught 
them  again  in  their  frying-pans,  then  threw  them  to 
each  other  and  caught  them  in  their  pans,  and  then  threw 
them  out  into  the  audience.  Those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  bits  of  them  pronounced  them  "  bully  " 
which  meant  jolly  good. 

Another  very  good  and  exciting  show— and  one 
which  was  done  at  most  of  the  Scout  displays  that  I 
saw— was  fire-Ughting  without  matches. 

Another  good  "  stunt  "  was  archery  by  one  troop  who 
had  made  their  own  bows  and  arrows,  and  they  were  all 
good  shots  at  the  target--the  best  of  them  being  equaUy 
good  when  shooting  with  either  the  right  hand  or  the 
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The  RoeUas 
From  Denver  aty,  on  the  great  prairie  upland  in  the 
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centre  of  America,  one  sees  stretched  out,  like  a  lona 
bank  of  hkc-and-white  clouds  above  the  plain,  the  mighty 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ^ 

Denver  itself  was  formerly  a  great  scene  of  fighting  the 
Red  Indians,   buflFalo  hunting,   gold  prospecting,   and 
expeditions    mto    the    mountains    after   grizzly    bears 
But  now  It  IS  a  great  city  with  aU  the  most  up-to-date 
modem  fittings. 

And  it  has  its  Boy  Scouts,  and  a  fine  lot  they  are,  too. 
Many  of  them  are  grandsons  of  the  old  trappers,  hmiters, 
and  scouts,  so  that  they  have  got  scoutmg  in  their  blood 
and  plenty  of  good  country  round  about  for  practising 

One  of  the  best  shows  of  their  display  was.  however, 
a  particularly  modem  one,  and  that  was  a  wirelesi 
trfegraph  apparatus,  made  by  the  Scouts  themselves, 
^e  parts  which  they  had  bough,  for  it  did  not  cost  more 
than  fifteen  shilhngs,  all  the  rest  they  had  made  them- 
selves, and  It  worked  quite  well. 

The  railway  which  takes  one  from  Denver  on  across 
America  to  the  Pacific  coast  seems  to  enjoy  doing  odd 
things  just  to  please  the  passengers. 

For  instance,  when  it  leaves  Denver  in  the  early 
monung  it  runs  south  along  the  front  of  the  Rockies 
for  about  three  hours,  so  that  you  can  have  a  good  look 
at  their  snowy  peaks  and  steep  faces.  Then  it  turns 
straight  into  them  and  runs  westward  through  them  by 
a  pass  which  gets  narrower  as  it  gets  deeper  and  deeper. 

At  last  there  seems  only  just  room  for  the  single  Une 
of  raUway  and  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
betw^n  high  ohflFs  and  buttresses  of  rock  over  two  thou' 
sand  feet  high  In  fact,  the  gorge  or  canyon  is  so  narrow 
at  one  place  that  the  raUway  has  been  slung  from  over- 
head girders  over  the  stream. 
As  we  went  twisting  and  turning  through  this  wonder- 
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Jul  gorge,  we  kept  peering  up  at  the  crags  high  over  our 
heads,  and  at  one  place  we  were  rewarded  by  seeing  a 
number  of  wild  mountain  sheep. 

AH  that  day  and  aU  night,  our  train  went  puffing  on 
through  gorges  and  over  passes  among  snow^vered 
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The  foUowing  day  we  came  suddenly  on  to  a  grand 
view  of  a  vast  vaUey  spread  out  below  us  with  its  towns 
villages,  and  woods,  and  then  a  huge  expanse  of  water 
one  hundred  miles  across,  known  as  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

On  every  side  around  this  valley  could  be  seen  ranges 
of  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  far  distance.  Altogether 
It  made  a  beautiful  scene. 

Mt  Uk«  City 

Salt  Lake  aty  is  a  great  place  lying  near  the  flat 
swamp  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  lake  and  is 
backed  by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  This  is  where  the 
Mormons  started  their  country  some  sixty  years  ago 
They  were  men  whose  religion  aUowed  them  to  many 
several  wives  each,  but  this  has  now  been  put  a  stoo  to 
by  law.  *^ 

In  Salt  Lake  CSty  are  some  fine  public  buildings,  and 
the  Temple  is  a  very  handsome  one  with  several  steeples 
to  It ;  but  alongside  it  is  the  Tabernacle,  a  very  different- 
lookmg  affair ;  it  is  a  huge  low  building  with  a  curved 
roof  over  the  whole  which  makes  it  look  almost  like  a 
big  airship  squatting  on  the  ground.  But  it  can  take 
a  very  large  number  of  people  inside  it-«)methinff  like 
12,000.  ^^ 

After  leaving  Ogden,  a  few  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  our  railway  performs  one  of  its  pleasing  tricks 
again,  for  it  suddenly  turns  south  and  runs  out  along  a 
pier  straight  to  seaward  across  the  great  lake. 
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For  twenty-three  miles  this  pier  or  causeway  rans  tiU 
at  last  It  reaches  the  far  shore.  Of  course,  the  lake  is  very 
shaUow.  but  it  is  strange  to  find  yourself  travelling  ai 
parently  on  the  sea  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  shore  in  a 
railway  train. 

Skm  Hevada 

M  night  again  m  the  train,  tiU  in  the  early  mominir 
we  find  ourselves  once  more  twisting  and  turning  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  is  the  Spanish 
for     Snowy  Mountains." 

And  they  are  snowy. 

They  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir  trees  and  aU  under 
deep  fresh  snow.  It  is  aU  very  beautiful,  and  the  raUwav 
twists  and  turns  in  a  marvellous  fashion  round  the  great 
shoulders  of  the  mountains,  along  the  faces  of  Seep 
precipices  where  you  look  down  on  the  tree-tops  far 
beJow,  and  on  frozen  streams  right  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  the  view  is  shut  out  from 
you,  for,  for  thirty-seven  miles,  the  railway  runs 
through  a  wooden  tunnel  which  is  put  up  to  protect 
the  hne  from  the  deep  snowdrifts  which  would  otherwise 
block  it  up. 

Windows  have  been  left  here  and  there  in  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel,  so  that  passengers  can  get  a  glimpse  every 
now  and  then  of  the  scenery  they  are  passing  through. 

IMnwearanoe  of  a  City 
With  the  exception  of  my  old  friend  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil,  San  Francisco  is  the  most  beautifully  situated 
city  that  I  have  seen.  It  stands  on  a  number  of  hills 
formmg  an  arm  of  land  which  looks  in  a  great  bay  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  is  one  narrow  channel  between  headlands  which 
connects  the  bay  with  the  sea,  but  from  fhe  seaward 
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this  channel  does  not  show  at  aU.  The  coast  looks  like 
a  sohd  hne  of  cliffs,  so  that  this  entrance,  which  is  known 
as  The  Golden  Gate, "  escaped  even  the  keen  eye  of  that 
great  sea  scout  Sir  Francis  Drake,  when  he  came  saihnir 
up  that  way.  ^ 

He  had  sailed  all  that  immense  distance  from  England 
down  to  South  America,  round  the  southern  end  of  it 
through  the  Magellan  Straits,  and  then  aU  the  thousand^ 
of  miles  up  past  Valparaiso  and  Panama  to  CaUfomia 
Just  close  to  the  Golden  Gate  is  a  sheltered  little  bay 
and  here  Drake  landed,  and,  hke  a  good  scout,  gave 
thanks  to  God,  as  his  first  step  on  landing,  for  havine 
brought  him  safely  so  far. 

A  monument  has  been  put  up  to  mark  the  place  where 
this,  the  first  Christian  service,  was  held  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

The  splendid  harbour  afforded  by  the  bay  soon  made 
It  the  great  port  of  Western  America  for  ships  saiUng 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  to  Japan,  and  what  we  caU 
the  East  (though  to  America  it  is  the  west).  Thus  the 
town  of  San  Francisco  has  grown  into  a  huge  seaport 
and  city.  *^ 

It  was  here  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  writer 
of  "  Kidnapped  "  and  many  another  good  book  of  ad- 
venture, used  to  meet  with  the  old  saUors  of  the  South 
Seas  and  learn  their  experiences. 

In  the  city,  near  the  docks,  there  is  a  little  green  sloping 
garden  where  Stevenson  used  to  sit  and  talk  with  the 
sailors,  and  a  monument  has  there  been  set  up  to  him  by 
the  Americans,  for  they  admire  his  writings  just  as  much 
as  we  do. 

In  April,  1906,  just  seven  years  ago,  this  beautiful  city 
was  waking  up  to  its  day's  work,  the  men  preparing  to  go 
to  their  business  and  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school 
when  suddenly,  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  described  it  to 
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me,  there  came  a  rumblinfe  roar  as  of  low  thunder,  the 
floor  of  her  room  seemed  to  heave  up  under  her  feet, 
and  she  felt  twisted  violently  half  round  and  back  again' 
which  gave  her  a  feeling  of  sickness.  ' 

Then  the  clattering  of  falling  bricks  and  groaning  of 
timbers  made  her  reahse  that  it  was  an  earthquake ; 
so  she  ran  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open  so  that  it  would 
not  get  jammed  tight,  and  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
where  the  overhead  arch  would  be  a  protection  and  less 
hkely  than  the  ceiling  to  fall  in  upon  her. 

A  man  told  me  that  at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake 
he  was  riding  in  a  tramcar,  and  though  he  heard  the 
roar  he  did  not  feel  much  more  than  the  ordinary  bump- 
ing and  slewing  of  the  car. 

But  suddenly  he  noticed  people  running  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  street. 

The  person  who  chiefly  caught  his  attention  was  a 
woman  in  her  nightdress,  with  her  haur  down  her  back, 
followed  closely  by  a  man  who  was  half  dressed  and 
carrying  an  open  razor  in  his  hand. 

The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  my  friend  was  that 
this  man  was  trying  to  murder  the  woman  and  that  the 
other  people  were  rushmg  out  to  prevent  him,  but  the 
falling  of  chimneys  and  of  walls  of  houses  soon  showed 
him  that  an  earthquake  was  in  progress. 

The  earthquake  lasted  some  minutes,  shock  succeeding 
shock.  Houses  in  some  cases  collapsed  or  fell  partly, 
the  roadways  and  pavements  buckled  up  or  spUt  open 
in  places.  '^ 

Then  fires  broke  out  in  several  places  from  the  break- 
mg  of  gas-pipes  and  fusing  of  wires. 

The  fire  brigades  soon  got  to  work,  but  it  was  then 
found  that  the  water-mains  were  broken  underground 
by  the  earthquake  and  no  water  was  forthcoming  at  the 
fire-plugs. 
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A  Btrong  wind  carried  the  flames  and  sparks  quicklv 

hA^^  r  f  *^  ^  ^^^  '^«**'  wid  in  a  short  time 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  blazing. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by,  the  conflagration  spreading 
all  the  time.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  were  inthe 
streets  tiymg  to  save  what  they  could  carry  away  before 
the  flames  should  reach  them.  But  very  little  could  be 
done  and  before  the  day  was  .ut,  what  had  been  a 
beautiful  bright  city  at  dawn  was  a  smoking  heap  of 
ashes  at  dusk.  *        *^ 

However,  directly  the  disaster  was  over,  the  people 
lost  no  time  m  starting  to  rebuild  their  homes,  and  now 
there  is  once  more  a  splendid  modem  city  standing  of 
some  600,000  inhabitants.  «"iui«g,  oi 

Sodaliiti  and  Soonte 
Portland  in  Oregon  is  another  fine  city  near  the  west 
coast  of  America.  There  is  a  high  hill  back  of  the  town 
on  wluch  the  citizens  have  most  beautiful  homes  lookimr 
out  oyer  r  wide  range  ot  country  to  great  snow-cap^ 
mountains  m  the  background. 

u  t^/^I^^  **^®  Sociahsts  came  to  the  meeting  which  I 
held  for  Scouts  and  schoolboys  and  protested  against  our 
making  boys  into  soldiers.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
Scouts  were  armed  with  rifles  and  were  learning  military 
dnU  and  playing  at  being  soldiers,  and  they  said  they 
would  not  allow  any  boys  to  become  Scouts. 

So  I  explained  to  them  what  scoutmg  reaUy  was 
that  It  IS  to  make  boys  into  good  backwoodsmen  and 
hfe-savers,  and  not  into  soldiers. 

The  boys  themselves  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
prevented  from  enjojing  the  fun  of  camp  life  and  scouting 
and  they  crowded  romid  me  after  the  meeting  more  than 
tney  had  done  anywhere  before,  askmg  how  they  couW 
become  Scouts.  j      "^ 
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A  Totem 

Seattle  was  the  last  town  which  I  visited  in  America 
and  I  think  it  was  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  place 
of  all  that  I  went  to. 

The  city  stands  on  a  cluster  of  hills  lying  between  an 
arm  of  the  sea  and  a  big  lake  some  thirty  miles  long, 
beyond  which  are  forests  and  snow-capped 
mountains. 

The  hills  on  which  the  city  is  built  have  been 
cut  down  by  turning  hoses  with  strong  jets  of 
water  on  to  them.  These  turned  them  into  mud 
which  was  then  run  oflF  through  pipes  into  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  ground,  which  are  thus  filled 
up.  In  this  way  the  whole  district  has  been 
made  level  enough  for  building  houses  and 
streets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  stands  an 
old  Indian  totem  pole.  This  pole  is  higher 
than  the  biggest  telegraph  pole,  and  is  elabor- 
ately carved  with  all  sorts  of  curious  heads 
and  faces. 

In  the  old  days  every  Indian  chief  had  his 
own  particular  crest  just  like  a  patrol  has  it 
on  its  flag.  When  the  chief  died  his  crest  was 
carved  upon  the  family  pole,  a  hollow  being 
made  in  the  head  into  which  his  ashes  were 
put  after  his  body  had  been  burnt.  Then 
his  son  became  chief  in  his  place,  having 
another  crest  of  his  own,  and  when  he  in  his  turn  died 
his  crest  was  carved  on  the  same  pole  below  that  of  his 
father. 

Thus  a  totem  pole  would  give  the  history  of  a  family 
for  several  generations  back. 


This  ia  what 
an  Indian 
totem  pole 
like. 


looks 
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Passino  out  of  the  United  States,  northward,  we  enter 
on  iJntish  territory,  namely,  Qmada. 

Row  oar  Emvire  Or«w 

AU  the  vast  Overseas  Dominions  did  not  come  to  Great 

^^^  °v  ^i*^^^««-    They  were  won  by  the  hard  work 
and  the  hard  fightmg  of  our  forefathers. 

In  South  ^CA  we  had  to  fight  the  natives  for  our 
foothold,  which  once  gained  we  never  let  go-nind  thoujrh 
It  has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  monev 
we  have  got  it  now.  ''' 

Australia  and  New  Ziealand  were  got  by  our  saUor- 
adventurers  like  Captain  Cook,  outetripping  all  other 
nations  m  their  plucky  navigation  of  immense,  unknown 
oceans.  -*— w.tu 

India  was  practicaUy  in  possession  of  the  French  when 
Oive  and  WeUesley  drove  them  out,  and  then  in  turn 
had  to  fight  the  hordes  of  fighting  natives  of  the  interior ; 
and  graduaUy,  foot  by  foot,  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  we 
have  won  that  country  for  our  Empire. 

East  ^ca,  Uganda,  and  the  Sudan  beyond 
ii«ypt,  aod  SoMAULAND,  have  also  been  fought  for  and 
won  m  quite  recent  times. 

Most  of  North  America  bebnged  to  Great  Britain  at 
one  time.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Captain  John  Smith, 
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and  other  pioneers  founded  colonies  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  parta,  coming  across  the  ocean  in  little  cockle- 
shells of  ships,  some  of  them  only  thirty  tons,  in  measure- 
ment  no  bigger  than  a  barge. 

Think  of  the  pluck  of  your  forefathers  in  tackling  a 
voyage  like  that,  which  took  them  some  months  to  carry 
out,  with  only  a  limited  supply  of  food  and  water.  And 
then,  when  they  got  to  land  with  their  handful  of  men 
they  had  to  overcome  the  Indians,  and  in  some  cases 
other  European  adventurers,  before  they  could  call  the 
land  their  own  ;  and  for  years  they  could  hoM  it  only  by 
continual  fighting  with  Indians. 

Eastern  Canada  was  similarly  discovered  by  Jacques 
Cartier  and  a  gallant  lot  of  sailor-explorers  from  Prance 
who  set  up  French  colonies  along  the  coast  and  the  St' 
Lawrence,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  EngUsh 
were  near  them  to  the  south,  and  in  Newfoundland,  which 
had  been  annexed  for  England  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
—the  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh— in  Queen 
Ehzabeth's  time. 

As  Britain  and  France  in  Europe  were  continually  at 
war,  it  was  natural  that  their  respective  colonies  in  North 
America  could  not  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  so  that  friction 
and  fighting  were  frequent  between  them,  and  both  were 
bxave  and  seasoned  fighters,  for  they  both  had  continually 
to  be  fighting  the  Indians,  and  thus  the  struggle  between 
them  was  a  long  and  tough  one. 

Sometimes  the  French  won,  and  sometimes  the  British 

In  the  fight  at  Ticonderoga,  3600  French,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  beat  oflF  the  British  attack,  which  had  been 
also  earned  out  with  the  greatest  bravery  by  the  42nd 
Black  Watch  Highlanders. 

Six  times  the  attackers  tried  to  carry  the  fort  by 
stomi.  and  oven  climbed  the  parapet,  only  to  be  pushed 
back  agam  with  heavy  losses,  untU  at  last  they  were 
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Royl  HigbSe„°."""  ^''''  "  *^  '°-*'y.  "The 

.   5'"'°™'' "»  French  were  not  helMd  hv  .1..1. 
■n  France,  and  in  He  end  Nova  ft^H^T  ^       "  P"?'" 
finally  Wolfe  captured  i^Z  ^t  Zf"™"^"  •"' 
on  the  Plains  of  Abmh..!;-    /    1  •!  *™  '""»"'  battle 

Mont^aln.  on  tL  tn^-l^re  ^°"  "«  »''«-'  ««' 
And  thu.  (Wd.  bec«ne  a  Britid.  po»eMi„n. 

The  nendi-Guuidiani 

«*i«h  ha.  got  the  worn  of  a  f^U"S^i"!^J*»  «  «»» 
bear  any  fmidee  affainnf  ♦!,»;    i  ^    ™*^^— ^ney  did  not 

wo*  to^A  ^thXt « ^"^cTa::-  r „!> 

**Z  """"to-  8««t  »nd  prosperous  '  "  °"'™« 

Montreal.    ■^  "^  8one  to  meet  a  threatened  attack  on 

w^2^g™:„^£f:f  ^f  ^\"'"V'f  '«'^'  over. 

d.y  and  Sight,  „„S.  wo™ 'ontttSU'^dt  7"^'^ 
were  rushed  by  sunerior  r...^Z  ^^^^^^^^'^^^Y 
they  fought  it  out  to  th«  V  ;  ^^'^  "^^^'  ^^^ed. 
tai  they  tered^  Bu^^u-"^  laft-never  saying  die 
J'  were  aead.    But  their  sacrifice  was  worth  .> 
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her  father'.  (ot^CuLZT    T"""''  """«'«' 
and  showing  her  heL  .TdTSL  .    "  "  '  ■°'*"'«  '»'«»' 

•nd  were  afaUd  to  2  .  ™f  ^  T'  *"  '""  "'  -»'*•■'. 
day  .  rehef  force  o^'Ud^t^J  iT^"  «»  "gh* 

to  defeating  the  fcdh^l^  »»»diana  not  only  helped 
to  diouldeT^l  tteailLh  ''^■.'°°''  "*  ^'W  '•■onMer 
K»«.  NSain-t  the iSt"""*^*  «-«««"'.  '»'  the 

ord?,:  ^T£^t  t^  ""  """'  •>'  a»«l«  had  h«i 
we«  diftastefS  to  ^.i  jrrT'.*'  '«""  ""'oh 
and  refuaed  to  bZ^^^J""  ''"''"  "•"  »  "volt 
and  prooWn.ed  th^^fXlXof  "™"''*  ""^  '"'«"• 

Africans  t;;:;;^''^'"^^'"  do.     »>  later  the' 

an^^  '^"t^t^-'^^r^--  »o  the  a«iat. 
with  »«,  in  %htog  tot^  fo^-'^^'»»'  "^  joined 

^^e^;t^,t-"^nt.^»fora^^ 

&rs:^^;ry"tb^'^r 'i^-^^ 

Americana  undeVSieral  ^1' """J  '"•^"o'  foree  of 
then,,  hidden  in  S  Z,?"^?"''  ''y  .«»utmg  round 

oods,  and  soundaig  bugles  and 
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Z%Z  ^  """'  twenty-a™  bUIm  .way  from 

This  man's  wife,  Laura  Secord,  shortly  afterwatrf- 
Wme  one  of  the  heroines  of  th^  war  L  i^Tv^ 
heard  some  American  officers  taUdmr  about  thS^}^J* 

So,  as  her  husband  wa«  lying  wounded  md  unabk  to 

outTX    '^™«  ""  «•*  ■»'«» '»'  "  if  tridng  he^ 
inJ^""   ^?'''^  ""•  *•    woods -in   spite  oj    the 

way  to  the  Bntish  poet  under  command  of  lient  Kt, 
Gibbon,  «.d  gave  him  such  timelT^S^  Z^LZ 
abb  to  make  an  ambuscade  with  Ut^yZZ^^ 
and  a  band  of  India™,  and  to  oatch^ll^  f^ 

"4o°?reX^  '""'  """-'  «"  ""^^ 
KnaUy.  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  fnnahf  «  - 
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And  that  was  the  end  of  the  war     rVno^. 
by  the  braverv  of  if-  «    ^^T*'-    Canada  was  served 

And  since  then  there  have  been  flflv«rai  «„      • 
which  they  have  takfln  fkJ  «^^       ?    '  ^^^odb  on 
River  EtL5^^      •     ?,  ^  ^®***  together;  in  the  Red 
™ver  £<xpedition  m  Manitoba    iftTn    ,«  *k     v^    ^T^ 

pedition  in  Eirypt    lasaTn^  •    i    ,  "*  *''®  ^*^«  E*' 
War.   1899.  if^Lh  tt^    V^  ^^  ^""^^  ^<^ 

disti;guish;d  thl^lves    """"^  '^^  p*'*^-^'^^ 

J^.S^^J'^th^ShXi^^-  °^  ^^  ^^e  ^^t 

eoSs;::  oLtt^L^r  ifrCtS  f  t*^  ^-^ 
A«c.  ug^d.  it  ts;  ::^sr  "^  -^  ■"  ^' 

"riving  the„^  ,„X  .Sl^Cv&rdi''"^  • '"'' 
by  the  Soouta  who  w«,t  L-.ir  ?  ,  "*"""•  """en 
yean  ago  ""'*  with  m.  to  th.t  country  th«e 

Jnly  2«th,  IwS  °*'  ^"'^  "/  ^«*"««.  on 

Xhey  were  divided  into  two  patrob.  the  "Be.,*,.  " 
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2a  r^l^^tj"^"  ""^^'  command  of  Mr.  Eric  Walker 
and  Utptam  Wade. 

While  on  board  the  Scouts  kept  watches  and  learnt 
navigation   for  their  Sea  Scout   badges,  practised  sig- 

nailing,  first-aid,  and 
carried  out  drill  with 
their  trek  cart,  and 
played  'boardship 
games,  etc. 
Captain  Foster,   the 

_  commander  of  the  ship, 

-^  i     "^^^n/^C^       l"  *°^   **^®   officers   took 
I     "aMM  #\8t-W*-     *^®  greatest  interest  in 

teaching  the   boys  all 
they  could. 

The  Scouts,  for  their 
part,     showed     them- 
selves to  be  a  particu- 
larly smart,    efficient, 
A  Sm  Soont  on  the  mitoh'  *****  *****  '°*  °^  feUows. 

.  ^  of  ^  trip.  I  „y„„  ^  ^t  ^«.lL.t! 

Tbe  Vong» 

"    .   .    .   At  sea.    We  only  get  breakfast,  lunch  and 

dmner.    I  miss  my  afternoon  tea  a  good  bit     rPoor 

eUow!     It  is  rather  trying  to  be  outTsight  of  L^d 

for  BO  long  (second  day  out),  but  I  am  getting  used 

"    •    .     .    Atseiv.    Bad.    "Nuff  sed  I ' 

...    We  were  in  the  Marconi  office,  and  the 
operators  were  showing  us  the  working  of  the  system 
when  one  of  them  noticed  that  I  had  a  Signallervi 
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ear.  and  got  an  aE?  '  f       ^i!*  *^^  '^^^  *<>  ^is 
♦  Shut  up  ! ' "  *^»y-«  message   which   meant 

WaterfaU  «  die  pL^^7''"?«  '^  Montmorency 
Canadian  city  luhT-,  ^^  "  »  *»  »«  Kenoh- 

o«^lt.ureint:rott.r  '-■'*'»  '"^  .o 
Mhore  for  them  ^  ''"^« »»»?'«'«  P^b 

negro  •  porter  •  to  each  carriage  "  ""  "  * 

"»  o;rri.g2;'"b^j  Xr  ""  ""^  '^  ='»"*'.  •"' 

chma-.  •„  ^^t^',^^^  «-«.  of  .^ing 
times  red.  es««»— green,  biue,  and  some- 
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.  Abng  the  railway  were  quantities  of  flowers, 
chieJy  a  certain  red  flower,  a  sort  of  •  willow  weed,'  I 
think.  All  the  hills  and  woods  were  covered  with  it, 
and  it  looked  most  awfully  pretty  among  the  green 
trees. 

"...  We  were  much  amused  by  our  negro  porter. 
He  had  been  to  college,  and  looks  like  a  highly  educated 
gejutleman.  Wears  gold  spectacles,  too.  He  gave 
us  one  of  his  college  yells  : 

'Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  lamb,  lamb ! 
Ra,IU,Ra! 
Who  are  you  T 
The  Scouts !  Scouts ! !  Scouts  ill' 

"...  Whenever  the  train  stopped  we  all  got  out 
and  discovered  some  blueberries  ;  but  I  don't  exactly 
care  for  them.  At  Mattanoa  we  all  jumped  out  and 
stodged  on  raspberries,  and  were  only  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  train." 

On  ilM  Fniite 

The  next  step  in  the  tour,  after  the  Scouts  had  landed 
at  Quebec,  was  their  proceeding  by  train  through  the  vast 
wooded  province  of  Ontario,  with  its  innumerable  lalns 
and  rivers,  across  the  open  prairie  and  corn-lands  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  to  the  open  downs  of 
Alberta,  bordering  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Here  they  left  the  train  in  which  they  had  spent  so 
many  days  and  nights,  and  went  on  to  a  ranch  for  a 
few  days  and  tasted  something  of  the  life  of  ranchmen  ; 
they  saw  real  live  cowboys  and  Indians,  and  tried  their 
hand  at  lassoing  bronchos  and  branding  steers. 

Also,  some  of  them  made  an  expedition  to  Banff,  in 
the  "  Rockies,"  and  saw  in  the  forest  reserve  there  several 
bison,  elk,  and  boars. 

Altogether,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  ranchers,  Indians, 
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this  part  of  their  tripT  ^^  impressions  during 

my  pooket^i!^^  ^k'J^'  *'*'"'  "^^  ^^'^'^  ^«»  <>»*  of 
ray  pocket  and  smashed  into  a  thousand  niecea  ««  ♦».- 
pavement.   I  didn't  ""sana  pieces  on  the 

n»ind.  It  never  went 
before — ^it  has  gone 
now! 

"  •  .  .  Tumbled 

out  about  8.30  a.m. 

Part   of   the    train 

caught     fire     at 

Whitewood.    Saw  a 

•gopher'  (a  kind  of 
ground  squirrel)  on 
the  side  of  the  Hne. 
Stopped  at  Broad- 
view for    about 
twenty  minutes. 
Saw  a  North- West 
Mounted  Policeman 
—hat  like  the  Scouts, 
red  jacket,  spurs,  etc. 

•  .  .  OnthemarchwemetaRoyalN.-W.Moun^' 


Scout,  hat.  «dj«k.t,.nd  spur,...; 
H«  WM  jolly  decent  «]1  round. - 
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Policeman,  who  gave  us  a  ride  on  his  hone,  which 
was  jolly  decent  of  him  all  round. 

"...  Three  live  cowboys  came  galloping  up, 
wearing  '  shaps  *  (sheepskin  riding  •  overalls),  and 
yelling  and  firing  revolvers.  They  must  spend  an 
awful  lot  of  money  on  ammunition,  for  they  shoot 
an  awful  lot  into  the  air,  and  cartridges  cost  more 
here  than  in  England. 

"...  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  see  the  branding 
of  the  colts.  They  let  us  have  a  try  at  throwing  the 
colts  and  keeping  them  down.  It  was  very  exciting. 
In  the  evening  the  calves  were  branded.  This  was 
more  fun,  as  they  had  to  be  wrestled  with  to  throw 
them. 

"...  Spent  the  free  time  in  shooting  'prairie 
dogs.'  These  are  a  great  pest  to  the  ranchers,  and 
they  are  very  pleased  when  one  is  killed.  Shot  eight 
in  twelve  shots. 

"...  An  Indian  who  had  ridden  over  in  the 
morning  went  against  us  in  a  scouting  match.  He  was 
to  get  into  the  ranch  and  we  had  to  see  and  stop  him. 
He  was,  however,  seen  by  Allen. 

"...  One  of  the  Scouts  got  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
He  was  *  snapping '  a  noble  Red  Indian  warrior,  in  a 
dirty  blanket,  who  was  driving  some  mustangs,  when 
he  suddenly  found  the  warrior  charging  down  on  him, 
angrily  protesting. 

"...  We  were  invited  to  supper  by  Mr.  Lumsden, 
a  farmer  near  here.  He  was  awfully  decent,  and  gave 
us  the  best  meal  I  ever  had.  He  seemed  to  understand 
that  boys  do  not  care  for  thin  shoes  of  bread  and 
butter,  but  hke  a  good  square  meal. 

"...  I  spent  the  morning  fishing,  and  caught 
thirteen  beautiful  trout. 

"...  I  saw  a  very  big  grass  make  come  from  a 
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hole  under  a  trestle  bridge  and  swim  across  the  stream 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  fast  .nd^uUyTZ 

able  to  sw,m  by  wrigghng  about  like  an%el.    uiVZ 
first  «nake  I  have  seen  in  iu  native  wilds 

here'    V^vT  '"T'"'*  **  ^^^  """*^"  "^  '»^ots 
Here.     Very   large    butterflies,   peculiar   beetl«H    anH 

°U™  oSThe-S^    I        ""o™"""-     Every  fly  ^em  to 
sting  out  here.   I  »m  covered  with  stings. 

oockand  f wemt'"""  ""'  "  ""*  '"»'«"■  "°  «"" 

them.  The  other  boys 

said    we    were    two 

rather  amusing  sights 

as  we  rode  over  the 

field. 

"  •  .  .  After  Mr. 
Meiklejohn  had  given 
us  supper,  we  had  a 
band  which  was  home- 
n»ade.     There    were 
clappers  made  from 
horses*   ribs,    drums 
made    from    empty 
lard-tins,   with   skin 
stretched  over  them, 
and  triangles  made  from  the  prongs  of  old  hayforks. 

we  tn^tedt^l^^r^eir  "  ^  "'^  ^'^^  ^-'  ^ 
lif  cantdTv^h^r^wI  7^^'^^^^ 

al:lu.iyl^Sedt  ^Z^^fZ;   ^^    ^ 


"  I  treated  •  Red  Indimn  to  an 
ice  cream." 
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When  they  left  U8  we  gave  the  old  Indian  a  lot  of 
8tore8-«ugar,  tea,  corned  beef.  etc.  When  he  had 
got  as  much  as  he  could  carry,  he  told  us  he  hked  us 
very  much,  so  we  felt  we  had  created  a  good  impres- 

Guioe  TJrtfdUng  in  Chuiad»— In  a  Oalt 

"  For  your  life  sit  quite  still !  " 
This  was  said  to  me  by  my  canoeman  on  QuU  Lake 
It  18  one  thing  to  glide  smoothly  and  noiselessly  in  your 
buroh-bajk  canoe  over  the  calm  surface  of  one  of  the 
lakes,  where  the  woods  and  sky  are  reflected  on  the  dead 
smooth  water  as  if  it  were  a  looking-glass,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thmg  to  be  fought  by  the  storm,  with  seethinir 
great  waves  which  threaten  at  one  moment  to  sui^ 
in  oyer  the  end  of  your  boat  and  at  the  next  to  roU  it 
bodily  over  sideways. 

That  was  what  we  were  going  through  when  Jim.  mv 
canoeman  made  his  remark  to  me,  and  a  bigger  wave 
than  usual  was  curling  and  breaking  towards  us  above 
tne  beads  of  the  others  as  if  to  swamp  us. 

Jim  was  in  the  stem,  and  Ben  was  in  the  bow,  while  I 
sat  tight  in  the  middle. 

They  were  oM  hands  at  the  game.  Both  of  them  knelt 
facing  forward  to  use  their  paddles-that  is  the  regulw 
^y  to  do  It.  The  man  in  the  bow  does  the  navigating, 
while  tie  one  m  the  stem  helps  him  to  steer  the  bSit 

In  this  case,  as  the  great  wave  came  on,  they  ahnost 
stopped  the  canoe,  and.  with  a  quick  tum,  made  her  face 
^e  wave  and  thrust  her  gently  forward  to  meet  it  • 
then,  just  as  she  reared  up  in  front.  Ben  seemed  to  lean' 
forward  with  his  paddle  over  the  bow  and  to  cut  the 
•hook  of  the  water,  while  somehow  the  seething  monster 
subsided  under  us,  and  we  had  a  wide  view  for  an  instant 
over  the  stormy  surface  of  the  lake,  and  there,  behind 
us,  was  the  waU  of  water  rushing  away  to  leeward 
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VMtog.  of  the  »«»r  ™,Sth  ZS     k-^"'-  '*'^'«  '«'■ 

fo"ow«j,  they  rujj'trr^  zfaCl'^r"'**'^ 

m  for  a  race.  ^^'^  **•  *^  tW  were 

•n^he^oS  'ferrL."  "^  ,r^  y^  Wore 
round  to  meet  it.  "™<»<"™  of  Bfewing  the  cwoe 
"lightly  diffe«„7't;::C::  ™^«"  •""»  =  "-ey  aU  wa„t«l 

oufcCt  ™ci^r ':''' "-"  »-■• «- ««". « 

of  getting  burilld  "" '™" ''°™'  «<' ""  »  danger 

tt.t  wa.  r»«S^^4^,;  -^.r  "^  to  the  water 
which  it  w«m^dutv  tTl^  ^V*""  ^'  '^  "*""•  <»d 
l>«k  dipper.    ^       ^  to  hak  out  again  with  a  birch- 

« u*^.L":;:;4'Zet'Jr™f^-  "-* »"  «•»  -» 

«.  «.  inUreet^  to  ^^^y  "^  '*<>  «^"  oanoemen 
diflerent  way  tS  it  jS     '.        °^  '°°''  •«''  w™  in  a 

adv»t„„„  trip  It  ^^X'SerS:" ,.t  ""  °'  °" 
oi  Keei.  „b8,  crowbars,  and  gunwale,  made  of 
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•trips  of  oedar-wood,  and  then  covered  outside  with  sheets 
of  the  tough,  thin  bark  of  the  birch  tree. 

These  sheets  are  stitched  together  with  withes,  made  by 
puJhng  up  the  long,  thin  roots  of  the  fir  trees  and  splitting 
them  with  a  Icnife.  * 

Withes  also  make  excellent  cord  for  woodsmen. 

TTie  joinings  of  the  sheets  are  then  made  watertight 
with  "gum,"  that  is,  the  resin  out  of  sp-uce  trees  melted 
over  a  fire  and  poured  on. 

This  boat  is  very  quickly  made  by  an  expert  woodsman, 
and  IS  very  light  and  very  buoyant  on  the  water,  and  wiU 
carry  a  tot  of  weight,  only  you  cannot  do  much  dancina 
about  m  it.  ^ 

In  fact,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  indeed  in  getting 
mto  It,  and  you  have  to  sit  tight  when  you  are  in  it 
otherwise  it  is  quite  willing  to  capsize  with  you  at  any 
moment.  ' 

That  is  why  it  is  no  use  starting  out  to  be  a  back- 
woodsman unless  you  can  swim. 

A  "  ninny  "  (that  is,  a  fellow  who  cannot  swim)  wouM 
not  remam  a  backwoodsman  very  long,  because  he  would 
be  drowned  within  a  few  days. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  we  nearly  had  to  swim 
for  It. 

We  were  paddling  gaily  across  a  lake  on  which  were 
several  smaU  islands,  and  were  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular  when  "  bang  !  push  !  »  and  we  ran  on  to  a 
rock  which  was  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  soon  shoved  off  again,  but  water  began  to  trickle 
mto  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  we  found  that  we  had 
dented  the  bireh  bark  and  knocked  a  smaU  hole  in  it 

So  we  paddled  for  all  we  were  worth  to  one  of  the 
rocky  islands  close  by ;  here  we  quickly  bundled  our 
baggage  and  ourselves  ashore,  and  drew  the  canoe  up 
out  of  the  water  and  turned  her  upside  down. 
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with  .  bS  from^l^^.^^'X.""'  *H!"  "  •»"• 

mon,  afloat  and  on  omnJZ  Z^t^       t"'  **"  ""«* 
and  watertight  .^ "ve"       ^'         °"  "^P  "  •'""J'"" 

it-.b.t .  wt:'::r;^^r2S:.er^ "'  -"-^ 

a..d  .C^X^  '^  "'  • -two,,  o,  Hi., 
diffloult  to  ^  ZtZ^-  «'  "»'  ""-i.  «  too 

rf„  through  the  fo«st  to  tC^„  bit^'  ^'"J^ 
■ng  your  pack  and  your  canoe  '  ""^^ 

p«k,  throu^tSii^  5^r^.^  °^"'  <»^-  "« 

«"Hed    "  portaZ,  °T^'    ^»  P*"  »' the  travelling  i. 
«Ueda.i;^.,,:^„ro^l;;^.ov.r    Jng 

-» bottom  up^^^-r:;t™r  i:s,t 
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m  • 


that  the  two  paddles  rest  on  your  shouMen.    Thua  vour 
ahouJde«  take  the  weight  with  your  head  SeT 

S^T'thl  ^  *^,  ^e"  f  r"  p^  °*  '""d  ^^  drift- 
wood at  the  edfe  of  the  lake.    But  if  you  examine  it 

h^LTfi" .""' !: "  * --^%-buiii  do,^ra;e^* 

hut^made  of  sti.ks  and  mud  and  small  logs  intr  mingfed^ 
The  entrance  to  it  is  a  round  hole,  a  foot  or      o  bf  W 

diving,  and  there  is  no  need  to  shut  the  door  to  keen 
out  the  draught  on  a  cold  day.  ^ 

Then  inside  there  is  a  sort  of  bench  running  round 
the  hut.  on  which  the  beavers  lie  with  theirSangiSg 
down,  so  that  if  the  wat^r  should  rise  in  the  nighS 
taUs^wUl  get  wet  and  give  th.m  warning  that  sometS^" 

In  the  top  of  the  dome  a  very  small  hole  is  left,  about 
the  size  of  your  thumb,  which  is  the  ventilator,  a^d  L 

It  m  the  form  of  a  thm  wisp  of  steam  in  the  frosty  air. 
The  logs  which  form  the  hut  are  chiefly  poplar  and 

When  a  family  of  beavers  have  built  theii-  "lodKe" 
c^  to  the  water's  edge,  they  then  proceed  to  dam^up 

Iv T'  "!,°"*r  '°  ~^*  '"^  ^^•^'  «>  '^'  their  doo? 
may  be  weU  under  water,  and  they  show  .uch  skiU^ 

twlT  w'/^  ^°,'  '^'  ^"^  "^^d  ^  building  it  up 
that  a  tenderfoot  would  be  inchned  to  think  peoSe  were 
kiddiiig  him  when  they  told  him  that  it  w^^^ie  b^ 
animals  and  not  by  men.  ^ 

One  dam,  close  to  which  I  was  once  encamped  during 
my  visit,  was  buUt  on  a  stream  which  flowed  ouHf  a^ 
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»"  big  enough  to  caL  Z  ^  .^°  ""^  "«  "^"^  ■-»■ 

«UI  often  «.lJn,  .;iZ2gS;  IrK  '' "?  ""•'•  ^•"• 

"l»ir  hi,  hou«,  or  theTm     iL  ?"f '""'S"'S  "g-  '" 

»t-the  eise  of  a  big  doe-S'.h  ™  "  ^  •■«  ".urm.u. 

Hi.  fur  is  very  vataahU^  i^  '  '^''  ''"b"-liie  .•  ' 

difficult  to  oatoh,  b<i.Wh.  i.       «  wy  oa«,  he  i,  ve.^ 
the  most  ounniCtXhi^™  "?  "'°™'.-    ^PP»"  "« 

he  has  been  known  to  ovrf n^*t  '    "*  **™®  caaes 

be  useless,  and  in  othe«  he  ^  '^T'  T  '"^T  *'^^  «^« 
"lease  the  spring  instead  ot^u  A^?  ""i  """^u  ^  *^ 
1»«8  been  caught  by  the  W  hTt  J^^  '^^'^  *  leaver 
oflF  his  foot  ^d  Zvet^t^\^  ^"^  ^^^^  to  Wte 
taken  alive.  ^*  ''^  *^«  *«*P  «ther  than  be 

Xle^de'^haSlg  «1  ^v:^^  C  .r*^*"  '*  «'» 
?«7i«g  their  b^gage  an7^  ^T.  1*'  "^  I^- 
■ng  out  of  their  hSu«  .m^^ii  ""^  ***""•  »?<unt- 
«en  aumy  "  voyager"  T^  '*  "^''  »"•*  have 
I»ke^de  by  th^^;^.  "  "^  •»"'«.  "rive  at  the 

Oenetslly  a  oanoe  party  conaiirt^  „f  * 
thwe.  people.    For  a  m,L^  .*'™'  °'  """netimes 

P-ddle.  to  t^Te  thwT  raet  tf  ■ 't™5  «  "»  «- 


—  ■'>~»o  ou  tts  (O  1 

A  oanoe  weigha  about  40  lb 


as  to  rest  on  his 
and  looks 


shoulders. 

unhandy 
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kind  of  hat  to  wear  when  making  your  way  through 
tangled  wood  or  over  rock«  andZken  gro^d  ;Z^t 
J-^wonderful  how  easUy  a  man  carries  it  wh^Ts  acc,;.^!^ 

,0^!^'^^^'  T-  ""•  '^u "]  '^  p*^y  °»"^  «»«»»  » 

SS^t's'b.""'^"'"'"''-     '^  »-d  -M  weigh  ft."S 
It  feels  a  lot  if  you  try  to  lift  it  and  carry  it  like  a  nort 

manteau.  but  it  feels  quite  light  if  you^  itTtSe" 

way  that  is  usual  in  Qmada, 
and  that  is  on  your  back 
with  a  supporting  band 
pressed  round  your  forehead. 
This  band  is  called  a  "  hump 
line,"  and  I  strongly  re- 
commend every  Scout,  when 
h«  has  a  big  load  to  carry, 
to  do  it  with  a  "hump 
line."  *^ 

Even  your  haversack  can 

be  carried  in  this  way,  if  it 

A  Niw  Kind  of  Hat  I  **  heavily  loaded,  much  more 

sluiiff  fmm  ♦h^   I.     ij  ®**^y  ****"  »'  yt*"  canied  it 

P?t^r«!l        ""'"  *^'^^-    Tiy  it  for  p«ctice. 

Put  the  strap  over  your  forehead,  letting  the  bair  rest 

downwards,  one  each  side  of  your  head,  andyou  SSuf 
abfe  to  carry  a  big  weight  quite  easUy.  '  "^^  ^°"  ^  »* 
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humps  his  own  pack. 
And  that  is  what  eveiy  feUow 

^th  any  grit  in  him  dcZ  in  SI 
^urney  through  life ;    he   ukt 

wither  they  are  heavy  or  light 
««i  does  not  try  to  leave  it  to 

^hers  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
«e     humps  his  own  pack,"  and 

fa»owsthathehasean!^hisr^t 

when  he  sits  in  comfort  by  the  

c*mp  fire  at  the  close  of  the  day.      """^  ^•"  <>»»  P^k. 

which  he  had  taken^ ^^e  ;^  ^Z  t°"f  ''l'°'^'' 
lake,  some  five  miles  away  '  ^  8"^  *<"  ^^e  next 

the^'ll^^lSts  te"*^,4^  Si^^r  k"'-  °^  »-^  Off 
or  "  bla«  "  on  the  S  ofl^h  t^,*?.'-^^"^"***  ^'<^^ 
had  worn  the  colour  dow^"^\^'*"**  *'"«  '^^  ^«»«»er 
not  so  very  easy  tTs^  .JS  *  *''''^'  8^^'  «>  ^«y  were 
brush  hJgro^XZ:  ^VlT?u  ^^  '"^  "«<*«- 
view.  So  it  was  stow  wor^  11  '^  '^-«^°»-  ^°» 
blaae.  ^°'*'  "ovmg  atong  from  blaze  to 

Often,  too,  the  trail  wouW  ♦..«.    u 

"  wouJd  turn  sharply  off  in  an  un- 
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expected  direction,  so  that,  after  looking  at  aU  the  trees 
ahead  of  you  for  a  blaze,  you  would  at  hut  find  it  on  one 
away  to  your  right  or  left. 

Such  a  turn  had  probably  been  made  in  order  to  go 
round  a  fallen  tree  or  branch,  which  had  since  rott«d 
away. 

th«^lJ^i™*  *^S'*'  ^f^  ""^P*  ^  *"  80«8  to  "new 
the  o  d  bUzes,  and  to  add  new  ones  on  to  troes  which  had 

not  abeady  been  blazed,  and  he  repeated  the  blaze  on  the 
back  of  each  tree,  so  that  one  could  see  the  trail  equally 
well  on  the  return  journey.  ^      ^ 

Then  every  bush  or  branch  of  underbrush  that  came 
in  our  way  was  broken  down,  partly  to  show  the  line  we 

had  gone,  and  also  to  dis- 


'^Vli 


>MeJlwi^ 


Fig.  1 
ThrM  w« 


Fig.  2. 


tS^ 


Fig.  S. 


courage  its  growth,  which 
would  cover  the  tree-stems 
and  their  blazes. 

Some  fellows  seem  to 
think  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  bending 
twigs  over  to  show  the 
trail.  WeU,  this  is  true  in 
a  way,  but  the  most  usual 
system  is  to  break  the  twig 
forwards,  that  is,  with  the 

way  in  which  you  are  going.     "^  "'  ''  '^^^^  "^ 

h«ll  !ll».Tt  ''"^  ^^  Canadian-Indians,  as  a  rule, 
break  it  the  other  way ;  they  puU  the  twig  towards  them 

J^veTom?  ^""^  »-kwards-4n  the  dii^tiorTt  t^y 

They  say  that  this  makes  it  easier  to  find  your  trail 
W  agam  because  when  you  are  returning  yl^ 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  which  are  us3^Lghter^ 
colour  and  easier  to  noUoe.  ^  ^ 


»y«  of  tolling  other  Soouto  to 
"  turn  to  the  right" 
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side.  The  blaze  sho^^  atet  /r  '  i  """^  °"  **^* 
or  a  little  lanrer  andwh««.  *  ?  ""  **'  J'^"'  *^««i 
you  blaze  Sft^^^thlToJ"™  ^r*^  ^  '^  *"^ 
and  a  long  blaw^nThe  stL^o  k^i.**^"  °°  **»«  '«». 
(Sw  Kg. T)  "**^  ***  "^^^^^  **»«  t«n»  is  made. 

up?:iti:t:rwi:^rt'r^"'  s'^'*.««-'  ^-  «« 

direction,  you  make  th^^.V^'   /  ^^'L'"™  *°  *  °«^ 
direction.    (Kg.  2)  '^        '*^*'  **''**  ^  *»«* 

along.de  tbe.-^;;:,",^  ttn^cS^ f^f 
on  tt^  open  ^^,  J  l^^:".^  ^^"^  »d  then  out 

for  gun,  „d  amStion         "^  *»-"<"  to  b«t.r 

fore  in  mJX^^'  »d  i,  Zl*-  ""  "?  '^"**^ 
in  tiMt  gateway  liearlv  f„J,? .  ""  """^  •«  «  trooper 

to  »e  the  Govern"  of  t^  ,i^ .    S*  i"""*  "  »  Colonel 

i.  now  on  the  SL:  ,  J    ^  '  "C'  2?"f  ^"''  -''o 

know.  tath«»  day,  ..iti'strfaLS:""'"'  ""  ■«"" 

B"  W,nn,peg.  i™.ead  of  being  a  fortified  (rontie. 
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post,  is  now  a  great  city,  with  its  electric  oars,  taxi-cabs 
—and  Boy  Scouts.  And  these  Boy  Scouts  are  very 
smart  and  workmanlike  indeed. 

One  troop  of  seventy  is  a  mounted  troop,  and  is  the 
cadet  troop  of  Strathcona's  Horse,  the  regiment  which 
so  distinguished  itself  in  the  South  African  War. 

Another  forty-eight  hours  in  the  train  across  the  vast, 
open  com  and  cattle  prairie  brings  you  to  Calgary, 
where  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  troop  of  Scouts,' 
also  the  beginning  of  a  good,  hard-riding  troop  of  mounted 
Scouts. 

The  North-Wast  Ifoonisd  Pottos 

But  in  getting  to  Calgary  you  pass  Regina,  a  big 
town  out  on  the  open  praine.  Here  are  Boy  Scouts 
(and  I  never  saw  such  fellows  for  doing  good  turns,  with 
a  broad,  good-natured  smile  on  all  the  time,  especially 
when  they  were  carrj-ing  my  baggage!),  but  besides 
these  there  are  also  the  headquarters  detachment  of 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police. 

These,  as  you  know,  are  the  finest  force  of  their  kind 
in  the  worU.  Grand,  smart-looking  men,  half  soMier, 
half  policeman,  able  to  ride  and  to  shoot  and  to  kwk 
after  themselves  in  the  Arctic  winter  or  blazing  summer. 

They  have  to  be  equally  handy  on  horseback,  or  in 
canoes,  or  with  a  dog-sleigh.  And  as  they  are  scattered 
about  in  ones  or  twos  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  to 
keep  order  among  rough  characters  in  mininst  districts, 
or  wild  Indians,  or  smugglers,  horse  thieves,  and  other 
"undesirables,"  they  have  to  be  strong  and  very  plucky, 
and  each  one  to  be  equal  to  six  ordinary  men— and  8o 
they  are.  Tlie  n^sult  is  that  when  an  .vil-doer  comes 
under  their  eye  he  is  a  "gone  coon." 

Their  uniform  is  the  cowboy  hat  of  the  Scouts,  with 
the  red  tunic  and  blue  breeclies  of  a  dragoon,  and  brown 
gauntlets  and  field  boots. 
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A  Vaneoom  Itofy 

man  met  a  friend  in  the  train  and  in  convewation  aaid  • 
^^  Have  you  been  to  Vancouver  lately  ?  " 

"  w"  "^w  ^?  ^*°^'  "  ^  ^"  '^^"^  ^^  week." 
Last  week  I     said  the  Vanoo  ver  man.    "  Oh  I  but 
my  dear  feUow.  you  shoild  aee  it     ^." 

thiT tfrni  ^  T  •**"  ''  ^°'  »  >^  and  a  half,  and  in 

suburbs  had  sprung  up  in  every  direction,  and  26  000 
new  citizens  had  come  to  live  there 

wlT  **^T^^  ®°°"^  ***^^'  ^*^  »  ^^^  «n»art  lot  they 

ZTn  ^'  -^  T'  "^y  ^  ^'^  8^^  ^  «««  the  bare  J^ 

^b^lT  "^'"'^  "'•''^^  «*"  '^'  Scouts  at  pn^^ 
wear  breeches  and  canvas  gaiters,  which  don't  look  hi 

^U  as  the  British  bare-kneed  system.    NowXt^ 

^«^H  r  "^^  ^'  ^  ^  '^'  ^'  -orn  by  ex! 
StT-^  .'*"?*?"*'  *'""**"  '^«*  «>WierB  in  Central 
Africa  just  as  it  is  in  India,  they  are  wanting  to  ch^ 
their  long  breeches  for  shorts.  «»8  w  cnange 

A  Lamtor  Ouap 

ihl^  V  ^*"T''**  ^  ^'^  **^^  *«  ^«i*  »  lumber  camp 
^t  IS  a  place  m  the  forest  where  the  woodsmen  are  cS 
timber  and  gettmg  it  out  to  the  sawmills.  ^ 

the^ml^V*'l^°'*f*?  ^""^  '*"*""  °'  ^^'^^  «  ^m.  and 
the  tmiber  when  it  la  cut  is  run  down  to  these  and  then 

floated,  srmetimes  for  a  hundred  miles,  down  to  the  saw" 

mill     In  tins  particular  forest  there  was  not  a  river 

kJ^!*.?"'  ^fP  **''  '*^*  ^«  'o'  «^ven  miles  through 
b^utiful  woodland  scenery,  up  and  do.^  hill  till  at  fe^h 
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we  reached  the  "  camp."  This  oonsisted  of  a  few  log 
houses  or  "  bunk  "  houses  in  which  the  lumbermen  lived, 
and  a  "  mess  house  "  in  which  they  have  their  meals. 

We  got  there  just  at  dinner-time.  The  men  had  all 
come  in  from  their  work.  An  iron  crowbar  hanging  from 
a  tree  was  their  dinner  bell.  When  this  was  struck  the 
first  time  it  was  the  warning  to  get  ready  for  dinner, 
and  everybody  got  to  work  washing  himself,  brushing  his 
hair,  and  generally  tidying  up.  You  have  probably  heard 
of  the  lumbermen  being  a  pretty  rough  and  tough  crowd, 
but  whatever  they  may  be  they  are  at  any  rate  clean. 

Then,  when  thr  second  "  bell "  rang,  they  all  walked 
very  quietly  inU    he  mess  house  to  dinner. 

I  have  often  nted  out  to  Boy  Scouts  that  scouts 
of  the  woods  alwa^  walk  so  lightly  that,  even  when  they 
come  into  a  he  ase  vith  their  heavy  boots  on,  they  make 
very  little  noise,  w  hat  you  can  tell  them  at  once  from 
a  clodhopper  who  ^  -es  stomping  about  fit  to  smash  the 
floor. 

These  lumberers  not  only  walked  very  quietly,  but  also 
there  was  scarcely  a  sound  while  they  ate  their  dinner, 
because  they  have  a  curious  rule  which  does  not  allow 
any  talking  at  meals. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  a  busy  lumber  camp  the 
dinner-hour  has  to  be  short.  The  men  are  well  fed  by  a 
cook  and  his  mates,  and,  to  get  the  food  served  quickly, 
everything  has  to  be  done  in  good  order.  This  would  be 
impossible  if  the  men  were  all  racketing  about,  and 
shouting  and  talking,  and  possibly  arguing  up  to  fighting 
point. 

So,  instead  of  a  wild  roUicking  crew  that  one  might 
expect  in  a  lumber  camp,  one  found  a  very  clean,  quiet, 
well-disciplined  lot  of  men,  and  fine  healthy,  active- 
looking  fellows  they  were. 

After  a  very  good  dinner  of  pork  and  beans,  flapjacks, 
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and  pumpkin  pie,  we  went  and  saw  tliem  at  their  work 
in  the  forest. 

Here  it  was  that  one  noticed  not  only  their  strength 
and  skill,  but  more  particularly  their  wonderful  acti^ty 
when  skipping  from  log  to  teg.  or  dodging  falling  timber 
and  so  on.  Their  way  of  felling  a  tree  is  first  to  scoop 
two  httle  holes  with  their  axes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
trunk,  and  then  stick  a  couple  of  planks,  about  four  feet 
long,  mto  these  to  form  platforms  on  which  they  can 
stand  about  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

Next  they  get  to  work  with  their  axes,  and  with  alter- 
nate strokes  they  quicUy  cut  out  a  great  wedge  from  the 
stem  on  the  side  to  which  they  want  it  to  faU.  Then  they 
take  a  big  double-handed  saw  and  cut  through  from  the 
opposite  side  until  the  great  tree  totters  and  falls. 

It  is  next  trimmed  of  its  Umbs  and  branches  tiU  it  is 
quite  bare,  then  the  end  of  a  long  steel  rope  is  brought 
and  hooked  securely  round  one  end  of  it. 

A  wire,  like  a  loose  tefegraph  wire,  is  hooked  on  to  a 
neighbouring  tree.    Then  when  all  is  ready  a  man  jerks 
this  wire  a  couple  of  times.   Two  blasts  of  a  distant  steam 
whistle  reply  (for  the  wire  is  connected  with  the  whistle 
of  a  donkey-engine  close  to  the  raUway),  and  the  next 
moment  the  great  kg  begins  to  move,  slowly  at  first 
but  faster  and  faster  as  it  goes  along,  pushing  aside 
fallen  branches  and  brushwood  with  irresistibfe  weight 
till  It  fairly  rushes  through  the  forest,  throwing  up  stoned 
and  dirt,  banging  into  and  over  other  faUen  logs,  surging 
up  and  down,  crashing  and  groaning  and  squeaking  tiU 
really  you  could  imagine  it  was  some  kind  of  legless 
elephant  on  the  rampage,  or  some  gigantic  knd-sahnon 
that  had  just  been  hooked. 

At  one  place  I  saw  such  a  log  butt  straight  into  a  tree 
that  was  standing  glorying  in  the  sunshine.  The  next 
thing  that  tree  knew  was  that  it  was  falling,  crashing 
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to  th«  earth  with  it«   branches  broken  and  oniahed 
beneath  it— done  for  ! 

And  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  lumbermen  who 
happened  to  be  close  to  it  skip  out  of  the  way,  without 
apparently  any  wild  hurry  or  rush,  just  a  step  or  two. 
as  If  they  knew  exactly  where  it  wouU  fall. 

FinaUy,  the  great  log  was  towed  right  up  to  the  railway. 
Here  a  tree-stem  had  been  set  up  on  end  in  a  socket  to 
act  as  a  crane.  A  steel  rope,  rove  through  the  puUeys 
at  the  head  of  it,  had  a  pair  of  ends  to  it,  each  fitted 
with  a  sharp  hook. 

A  lumberman  pressed  a  hook  into  each  end  of  the  kw 
the  engine  wound  up  the  wire  rope,  and,  as  it  took  the' 
weight  of  the  log,  the  hooks  drove  themselves  into  the 
wood,  and  thus  heU  it  and  lifted  it  into  mid-air,  white 
the  crane  slung  it  gently  over  and  on  to  the  truck  which 
was  awaiting  it  on  the  line. 

Iwttti  who  Wash 

After  the  logging  camp,  our  engine  ran  us  through  the 

woods  again  in  a  new  direction  for  some  mites,  till  we  came 

to  the  river  running  in  a  deep  ravine  or  canyon,  as  thev 

call  it  here.  ^ 

This  river  came  from  the  Stave  Lake  by  a  waterfttll 
180  ft.  in  depth,  but  this  faU  had  now  been  "  harnessed  " 
by  being  made  to  run  through  four  enormous  pipes.  Each 
of  these  pipes  had  a  great  turbine  engine  at  the  foot  of  it 

Thus,  with  no  expense  or  troubte  of  steam  and  fuel 
the  water  alone  made  the  engines  to  go,  and  these  were' 
manufactunng  electricity,  which  was  then  carried  for 
thirty  mites  by  overhead  wires  to  Vancouver  to  Ught  the 
town,  and  to  run  the  machinery  and  the  tramcar^uf  the  etty 

The  damming  of  the  falls  and  the  erection  of  aU  this 
wonderful  machinery  right  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
foPMt  was  a  sptendid  piece  of  engineering,  and  the  men 
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who  did  it  were  just  another  wmple  of  Scouts  Uving  a 
rough,  wild,  healthy  life  in  the  baokwood.. 

ITie  manager,  in  showing  me  round  their  camp  of  log 
huts,  showed  me  one  hut  which  he  said  wa«  a  very 
important  one  and  that  was  the  bath-house,  in  which 
the  m«i  could  get  shower-baths  when  they  came  in 
dirty  from  their  work. 

He  Mid  that  aU  the  best  men  Uked  to  get  their  bath 

rr'^^?^'.*"     "^  ****  ^^^P  ^"  fitted  with  these 
they  did  not  sUy  long.    So  you  see  they  were  true  Scouts 

"V- rfu'^S^'  ^'  '^^  ^*"^«*  «»*  ^^  daily  washing 
which  the  Boy  Scouts  do.  ^^ 

Isoiiti  and  fliMMtftlatt 

Victoria  in  British  Columbia  is  a  great  shipping  port 
J«d  also  has  the  Royal  Naval  ArSrIl  of  a^uiS 
O^th  the  accent  on  the  i) ;  it  has  a  fleet  of  seal-flshing 
boats,  and  it  manufactures  paint  and  beer  and  many 
oUier  things.  But  the  thing  that  I  liked  best  about  iJ 
was  the  chocolate  candy  I 

Apart  from  its  sweets,  Victoria  produces  a  very  fine 

3i\^^t'^-    0^°«"«.tWarr  not  sweet,  but. 
BtiU  I  thought  them  very  good,  and  was  mighty  glkd  to 

^Uiemloofang  so  fit  and  efficient.     A^d  Ui!y  are 
^  to  be  more  efficient  yet,  for  they  are  starting  Sea 

^Tl^       ?"''  *  ""PP^^  '^y  P^  •'^  *»»e  world  gives 

Both  Victoria  and  Vancouver  wiU,  I  hope,  soon  have 
««%  good  establishments  of  boats  aid  cre^ 
There  are  graad  wooded  inlets  from  the  sea  in  which 

J^^.!!!!!^  ''»«»  inlets  run  for  miles  inland  amon« 
^forest,  and  mountains,  and  nm^y  of  them  have  never 
b«n  proper  y  mapped  or  explored,  so  there  is  a  fine 
opening  for  the  Scouts  there. 
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JAPAN 

Jafah  wan  idand  a  Utile  bigger  than  the  United  King- 

Juat  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  splendid  bla»  of 
colour  we  steamed  into  the  great  bay  of  YokolTm^ 

ff^t  cloud  shaped  like  a  pyramid.  It  wL  the  mountai^ 
Fuji,  which  is  the  pride  of  Japan 

«iv°SLtih?hl^"f  T'S  ^^  to  a  lady  in  Japan  is  to 
-^  that  she  has  a  forehead  shaped  like  Fuji.  It  oTrtainly 
looked  beautiful  as  we  first  saw  it.  ""rwuniy 

The  narrow  entrance  to  the  bay  is  defended  by  forts 
•mong  the  p«tty  wooded  knolls  on  either  dde  ^d  ^ 
idets  mside,  so  that  it  would  seem  imposribfe  for  Z 

T!^^u'^^^ ^  ^"^  '"•  ^^  '"*^  ™d«  the  shadow 
of  the  hillHades  inside  the  bay  we  ^  see  half  a  down 
nage,  grey  warships  of  the  Japanese  navy 

&  that  aldiough  one  knows  Japan  to  be  a  smiling, 
P^a^fol  coun  ry.  our  first  glimpse  of  it  showed  T^t 
only  Its  beauties,  but  also  its  strength 

YntnlTJ***'"*^  ^"^  ^^'^  8^*  ^y  ^  *^  harbour  of 
Yokohama,  a  smaU  steamer  "dressed  "  with  flags  came 

out  to  meet  our  ship  and  to  escort  us.  The  U^nZ^ 
was  flying  conspicuously  at  the  top  of  the  mast ;  the  deck 
was  crowded  with  Boy  Scouts. 
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So  the  Soottte  of  Yokohama  had  come  out  to  welcome 
me. 

Aa  soon  aa  we  anchored  they  came  on  boaid.  and  they 
were  a  fine  lot  of  fellows,  smart  and  keen,  nearly  all  British 
Japan  gives  them  good  opportunities  for  Scout  work 
especially  sea  scouting,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  Uken  up 
by  the  Scouts  not  only  at  Yokohama,  but  also  at  Tokio 
and  Kobe,  where  there  are  also  a  number  of  British 
Amencan,  and  European  boys.  * 

The  Japanese  are  talking  of  forming  some  troops  also 
and  I  hope  they  will.  But  they  already  get  some  of  the' 
acout  trammg  in  their  own  schools  and  homes  They 
learn  that  their  first  duty  is  to  be  foyal  to  their  Emperor 
and  countr>',  and  to  make  themselves  strong,  brave,  and 
manly,  so  that  they  can  serve  their  Emperor  aU  the 
better.  And  every  boy  and  every  man  carries  out  thU 
Idea.  We  know  this  from  their  wonderful  bravery  in 
their  war  with  Russia. 

Jte-JMra 
I  went  and  saw  a  tot  of  them  at  their  daUy  practice 
of  fencing  with  bamboo  sticks  and  practising  jiu-jiteu 
to  make  themselves  strong  and  active  and  good-tempered 
I  say  good-tempered,  because  it  is  very  like  boxing,  you 
have  to  take  a  good  many  hard  knocks,  and  tato  them 
MiMhng;  If  a  feUow  hut  his  temper  at  it  everybody 
wouU  laugh  at  him  and  think  him  a  fool. 

In  jiu-jitsu  they  hun  how  to  exercise  and  develop 
thwr  muscfes,  how  to  catch  hokl  of  an  enemy  in  many 
diflerent  ways  so  as  to  overpower  him,  how  to  throw 
ton,  and,  what  is  very  important,  how  to  faU  easUy  if 
they  get  thrown  themselves. 

Boat  ItmaJahfg 

Sea  Scouta  wouW  be  interested,  and  perhaps  amused, 
to  see  how  the  Japanese  manage  their  boat*. 
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Most  of  them  scuU  their  boats-even  creat  h.V  hno. 
with  a  single  oar  over  thp  «f^^-    7  ^**  ™«  boats— 

"■on  pm  Btickine  ud  out  ««  .i,r .         :    ""^  ^^  "> 

it  fits  on  to  this  oin  «>,rf  !.r;Ti,     t   "  *"  °"  ^'^  ^l»^^ 

then  the  letno^tl  t  dritt^T*^'^'  *?'  "»  "«"'• 
way  their  bokt  kee^^±'^^  aU  L^^t*?"-  •'^  *^ 
»d  take,  a  longer  Le  I  ^X^  itl^C    ^^^ 

T      .•    .   .  '*l«new  at  Home 

trees  were  aU  in  fun  bloom  and /h.  tl     i         °  """"y 
the  p^b  in  crowds  sim^Jy^'^k'^,  S'  "^'"  ■"»"" 

which  the  m^^rZ'Z'tere'i'^w  ^  """"'^ 
spray  of  blossoms.  "  *°™"  »>•  » 

I^ey  are  generaUy  built  of  Sr^'d^Ltr  :Sth"TH 
roofe,  and  aJl  the  room  walls  mdj^ot  T^  t"* 
wa^  are  wooden  frames  with  smU  S^l^e^dT^' 
but  covered  with  thin  naner  v.ht^T  •  T^^^^^' 
These  frames  are  neX  K^  •  ***^  ""  ^^^  '^^t- 

to  slide  to^d^        ^    ^  "*  «'^^"«'  ^'^d  ^^  '^e 


in 
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next  ZZZmV^'fr  '"'^'  '^  -"^  -*o  the 
If  your  r^m  rtcHnall   :  ^^""^^"i  ^*"  *^»y- 

^^M  away  and  so  mSeThe V^  '"^  '^'^^  °^^«*  °^  *h« 
you  want  fresh  air^ou  shdeT^f  '!?"'  ^^  °^  ^*-  ^  ^^ 
niake  your  room  i^tfa  fand  „7^^  *^^  ?"*«'  ^^"  and  so 
often  do  this,  as  Xv  W  1h  ''''^''^^^'  The  Japanese 
cold  as  in  Eigtnd  ^^VJ:  ^^tV^''  *^**^o"gh  it  is  as 
or  bed.,  but  fhey  use  the  tj""'  ^?  '^^^'  «'  ^^^^^ 
mats  of  woven  grL  ''  ""^'^  ^  ^^^^'^d  with 

verandah  and  fuU  of  riS,  ^        *      "  """""nded  by  . 

it.  sometimes  black,  sSS.!^^  "^t  '^"^"  "^^«  of 
abides  are  expensiVeTo  v^f'.'*^' .*"^  "^^'^  ^^^^  ««»*U 
some  of  tiiose^Ss  X^hT  T^""'  '^'  ^«J"«  ^^ 
inside  and  out.       ^  ''^  ^"^  lacquered  aU  over, 

ov^hln^ttrZ^-,-^^.^ 

upwards  and  richly  coloured  ^d  ^ed  ""^''^   ''^''' 
Tbe  wonderful  work  nnf  .v.^!:  *u^ 

work  put  mto  these  temples  shows  the 
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Japanese  to  be  very  good  at  handicrafts  of  every  de- 
scription— carpenters,  embroiderers,  carvers,  painters, 
and  so  on.  And  they  all  seem  to  be  at  work.  I  never 
saw  an  idler  or  a  loafer,  nor  even  a  beggar.  Even  the  boys 
seemed  to  be  at  work,  leaving  it  to  the  small  kids  to  play 
about  the  streets. 

Chivalry 

Then  they  are  a  very  poUte  people,  and  always  smile 
and  bow  to  friends  or  to  strangers  who  speak  to  them, 
and  do  their  best  to  help  them  in  every  way. 

This  bravery  and  poUteness  which  they  practise  in 
called  Bushido  or  chivahy,  and  it  has  been  handed  down, 
just  as  our  chivahy  has,  from  their  knights  or  Samurai, 
and  every  Japanese  boy  knows  the  doings  of  their  great 
Samurai  better  than  our  boys  know  the  doings  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or  of  the 
knights  in  "  Ivanhoe." 

And  they  carry  their  chivalry  into  practice,  just  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  do  every  day. 

But  in  one  respect  the  Scouts  do  better ;  for  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Japanese,  like  all  Eastern  nations, 
did  not  honour  their  women  very  much,  and  in  their 
chivahy,  though  they  are  brave  and  self-sacrificing  for 
their  coimtry,  they  did  not  show  any  special  poUteness 
or  consideration  to  women  as  we  do.  This  is  being  changed 
now. 

Their  bravery,  of  course,  is  known  all  the  world  over, 
and  has  made  them  admired  by  every  nation. 

Ckmnt  Nogi,  the  great  Japaneie  Qtamsl 

Hara-kiri,  the  killing  of  oneself  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
is  a  custom  amongst  men  of  the  highest  rank  of  the 
Japanese. 

Ck)unt  Nogi  considered  that  his  highest  duty  was  to  his 
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Emperor,  and  it  was  to  prove  this  tKo*  u 

untU  he  became  so  acoustomJJ?  !u       f ''  "'  ^^l<^. 
dWike.  diaappea^  ^'°""^  '^  "»«'  "«"  *>«  fear,  or 

Thia  made  U,^  Tj^T  "J^'  ^"^  <»"  »<•  t^rat. 
Urn  whatle  fa^C^^tf^«°»  »'«>ng.  and  gave 

i-Bt  liie  a  patrol-i::,:;  ta  ^  tZ  "^'^  T.f™"''"- 
he  rose  rapidly  bom  one  to  moite!"  "^  ""*  '**? 

SUrUoM  at  Put  Aithnr 
Port^ur.    HereelfrTtSr  "'""''  ""'"""^ 

place,  and  thereby  took  41  do«  rT^      "  Btorming  the 
Butto^t.l«t^^^«--»d^0O^Suna.^ 
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personal  loss  ;  his  eldest  son,  Shoten,  was  killed  in  one 
of  the  earlier  battles  of  the  siege.  Later  the  Japanese 
foxind  it  necessary,  if  they  wished  to  take  Port  Arthur, 
to  storm  a  very  strong  position  called  "  203  metre  Hill." 
On  this  depended  the  taking  of  the  whole  fortress.  It 
was  the  key  to  the  position. 

The  fight  was  bound  to  be  a  bitter  one  to  the  death. 

A  picked  force  of  Japanese  was  chosen  to  carry  out 
this  desperate  duty,  and  when  it  had  been  formed.  General 
Nogi  placed  his  only  other  son,  Hoten,  in  command,  and 
this  son  was  killed  in  the  attack  which  followed. 

The  General  also  had  with  him  a  faithful  servant  who 
had  accompanied  him  everywhere  and  was  a  close  friend. 
This  servant  was  killed.  The  General's  favourite  dog, 
which  always  went  with  him,  was  also  killed. 

But  Nogi,  although  he  felt  the  most  bitter  grief,  made 
no  sign,  ha  forced  himself  to  bear  his  personal  losses  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  in  carrjdng  out  his  higher  duty  to  his 
Emperor  and  i-o  his  country  ;  and  right  nobly  he  did  it. 

His  success  in  war  was  due  to  his  character.  Though 
brave  as  a  lion  he  was  always  gentle  and  thoughtful  for 
other  people.  His  men  and  officers  obeyed  him  because 
of  their  affection  and  respect  for  him  rather  than  from 
fear  of  being  punished  by  him. 

The  Emperor  recognised  what  a  splendid  man  he  was, 
and  after  the  war  he  put  him  in  charge  of  his  sons,  so  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  have  some  of  his  character. 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor,  as  you  know,  is,  in  the  religion  of  the 
Japanese,  their  God  as  well  as  their  ruler.  Nogi  was 
so  devoted  to  his  Emperor,  that  when  this  great  man  died 
the  General  considered  there  was  nothing  more  for  him 
to  live  for.  So  the  first  gun  of  the  salute  to  the  dead 
Emperor  was  the  signal  to  his  faithful  soldier  to  kill 
himself  and  follow  him. 
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of  duty  .re  i;;C^CLt  '"""  "'  "^  """  ^ 
read  of  very  much  he  i„e  toi^f  k        "'  •^"""'^  "» 

T     ..,,'*f**»^<"*^«'«tF-«Ttti  Boning 

contu.'X'tC''tled°"r'  ^'"^-'-'°-Ka«-  was 
J'X  tfLe^L^raT  C  ^  '^^  -»'  " 

most  bullies  did  not  Iilr»  f»,.»       j      '  ,        ^otsuke,  like 
for  help,  wii  Tak:'„S  eTfTC'  '"■  ""  "^  ««■  •'->'°8 

arrest,  because  it  was  agwnst  the  law  to  inake  any 
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disturbance  in  the  Emperor's  palace,  the  penalty  for 
doing  so  being  death. 

For  a  nobleman  it  was  too  great  a  disgrace  to  be 
executed,  and  he  was  therefore  allowed  instead  to  kill 
himself.  This  was  always  done  with  great  ceremony 
and  in  a  certain  way  ;  that  is,  the  condemned  man  had 
to  carry  out  a  fixed  programme  before  a  meeting  of  other 
nobles,  and  eventually  to  cut  his  stomach  open  and 
so  to  kill  himself  in  their  presence.  This  self-execution 
is  called  hara-kiri. 

So  Takumi  had  to  commit  hara-kiri;  but  every- 
body was  sorry  for  him  because  he  was  a  brave  fellow. 
He  was  buried  in  the  sacred  ground  at  Takanawa, 
near  Tokio.  But  his  own  particular  retainers,  forty- 
seven  of  them,  were  so  fond  of  him  and  so  angered 
at  his  death  that  they  swore  to  avenge  it  by  HUing 
Kotsuke. 

This  came  to  the  ears  of  Kotsuke,  and  he  had  the  men 
carefully  watched  by  spies  so  that  he  would  know  directly 
they  started  to  attack  him,  and  he  had  strong  guards 
posted  all  about  his  house  to  protect  him. 
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The  Canning  of  Kowaaotoke 

The  forty-seven  had,  by  the  death  of  their  master, 
become  Ronins,  that  is  rovers,  or  adventurers,  without  a 
proper  leader.  However,  they  elected  as  their  commander 
for  this  plot  one  who  was  specially  devoted  to  their  late 
master,  named  Oishi  Kowanosoke.  He  was  very  brave 
and  very  cunning. 

He  knew  that  Kotsuke  was  keeping  a  watch  on  them, 
so  he  made  every  one  of  the  Ronins  take  up  some  different 
trade  or  occupation  and  never  meet  together,  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  revenge,  and  for 
himself  he  pretended  to  become  a  drunkard  and  even 
turned  his  wife  and  children  out  of  doors,  so  that  he  got 
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«>gry  with  him  th»t^*e^  " '?'  rtreet,  w«  ao 
oontempt.  "^      •""  """^  '«  "how  his 

as  w„,k„jan  or  ^M^t^T^Z  t^^^t^'^' 
as  a  manly  fellow.  trusted  to  behave 

in  the  attempt  ^d  ff  »h      .""^  ""'  '^'"  "  to  *» 
prepared  tol^ml^t  wlt'     ""  "^^  ""^  '«'""  "« 

onri^'t^tr^rrottiftixr*--"- 

posted"  X:™vo"rl'"™r?™™  --  «°  "e 

8=t  help,  s:  cL'^t  f„r^  ."^ '™"'  '^  """o 

«Tay.  and  aU  wo,^anroML^  tf/^r'  T'«* 
to  be  kindly  treated     m,™i  °^  •*»?'=  ^^ 

capture  ^71-"  B^^iZ  *^  *"  u"""  *"«»"■«  ™d 
Ko^e-a."  '^^  »-  "-^y  -""^  «»-  way  to 
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A  Detperate  figlit 

,  ""  paixy  oi  Konins  were  in  the  nlano   o«j 
eoon  the  defenders  were  driven  b«"  Ind^'^o^^  "'^ 

baokwJit  ai^U        *""'  '"*  """"y  <^™  "»■" 
woSL'  l'^„r™"^  "''^  "*°"  "P-  »"^  «  1^  "Hying 

his'trrd  Xz:t  t'f''°n-  /'  '^  ■'°'  - 

0+  1    X     J-.  -^  Degan  to  fear  he  had  escanpH     R«* 

T»,o    Kw,  "»•  Death  Of  Kotwke 

Ihe  whjstle  was  sounded  and  the  Ronins  ran  t^..th 
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forpveneag  for  their  rudenegs  in  disturbing  him.  but 
they  only  came  in  this  way  because  of  their  love  for 
their  late  master  and  because  they  could  not  live  and  see 

nothmg  had  occurred.     TTiey  therefore  had  come  to 

^^JT  ^  "T"^'  ^'^^'''  "^^  '**«y  ^«r«  ^^re  to 
see  ium  do  it,  not  at  any  future  time,  but  now 

alTA^^""^!'  *S*  ^'""y'  ^^  "°*  *>«««  °»an  enough  to 
defend  himself.    So  when  he  whimpered  that  he  could 

TS" ,  '  ?!^  ^^  ^'  ''^^^  *^®''  °^  »^and8  and  with  a 
sword  shced  his  head  off. 

Then,  taking  the  head  with  them  in  a  bucket,  they 
marched  off  m  the  early  dawn  to  go  to  the  Se^gkuH 
Temple  near  Yeddo  where  their  lord  was  buried 

*»,  il^^^J  ^?^'  """^  °^y  °*  **^«°»  «o«Jy  wounded, 
they  plodded  along,  eager  to  complete  their  work  of 
placing  the  head  of  his  enemy  on  Takumi's  tomb 

When  passing  one  great  man's  place  the  owner  met 
them  at  his  gate  and,  praising  them  for  their  loyalty  to 
their  dead  chief,  he  begged  them  to  rest  in  his  house  and 
take  food  there.  They  gladly  came  in  to  take  a  httle 
to  eat  but  they  couM  not  wait  to  clean  themselves  up  or 

tt'duty"" '   *'^^  ™^  *^  P"^^  -  -^  ««* 

T.tih'^y  *^*  ^at  gate  of  the  temple  inclosure  was 
reached  Inside  the  mclosure  on  the  side  of  the  hiU 
on  which  the  grave  of  Takumi  stands  there  is  a  spring  of 
water  m  a  httle  garden.  Here  they  washed  the^ad. 
Then  they  took  it  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
temple  and  reverently  asked  to  be  aUowed  to  place  it 
on  Takumi's  tomb ;  and  this  was  done  with  a  solemn 
service. 

The  End  of  the  Ronini 
Among  the  papers  preserved  at  the  temple  is  still  to 
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be  seen  that  which  the  priest  wrote  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  Kotsuke's  head. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  forty-seven  went  down  from 
the  hill-side  satisfied  that  they  had  done  their  duty  and 
could  now  die  happy. 

They  went  straightway  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
authorities,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  kill 
themselves  instead  of  being  executed— and  this  was  granted. 

So  the  whole  forty-seven,  from  tlxe  oldest  of  seventy- 
seven  down  to  the  youngest  of  sixteen,  all  committed 
hara-kiri. 

The  admiration  of  their  deed  was  so  great  that  they  were 
honoured  as  heroes,  and  they  were  all  buried  round  their 
lord  whom  they  had  so  faithfully  served. 

But  instead  of  forty-seven  graves  there  are  forty-eight, 
for  the  man  from  Satsuma  who  had  spit  upon  Oishi 
when  he  was  pretending  to  be  drunk  was  so  ashamed 
of  himself  when  he  heard  what  was  the  truth,  that  he  came 
to  the  grave  of  Oishi  and  apologised  to  his  spirit,  and  then 
committed  hara-kiri. 

For  this  he  was  given  a  grave  in  the  same  inclosure 
with  the  forty-seven  Renins. 

I  went  to  visit  their  graves  while  I  was  in  Tokio. 
There  was  the  little  spring  in  the  garden  beside  the 
footpath  where  they  had  washed  Kotsuke's  head,  and 
higher  up  on  the  hill-side  was  the  cemetery  of  forty- 
eight  granite  gravestones  ranged  in  a  square  round  the 
central  one  of  their  master. 

Oishi's  tomb  is  specially  honoured  by  having  a  shed 
over  it. 

Each  tomb  consists  of  a  narrow  upright  headstone 
with  the  name  of  the  dead  man  upon  it.  In  front  of  each 
there  is  a  small  block  of  stone  on  which  admirers  bum 
sticks  of  incense,  and  alongside  it  is  a  Uttle  vase  of 
bamboo  ia  which  they  can  put  flowers. 
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I  do  not  teU  this  story  in  order  to  make  out  that  Oishi 

their  duty,  and  the  Japanese  of  tonlay  look  u^n  t?«t 

as  heroes  and  admire  them  for  it  ^      ^*" 

In  fact,  since  I  wrote  the  above  for  you  I  read  in  a 
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when  overcome  by  bigger  numbers  of  Russians,  refused  to 
surrender,  and  kiUed  themselves  rather  than  be  defeated 

They  did  not  kiU  themselves  by  the  easy  method  of 
shootmg  themselves,  but  by  the  painful  way  of  disem- 
bowelhng  themselves  with  their  swords.  They  did  this 
because  it  was  the  more  honourable  way  in  which  the 
Samurai  or  Knights  of  Japan  did  it. 

You  will  probably  remember  the  case  of  bravery  on 
the  part  of  Japanese  which  I  gave  in  "  Scouting  for  Boys  " 
It  was  this :  o  j  • 

In  the  late  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  some 
Japanese  pioneers  had  been  ordered  to  blow  up  the  gate 
of  a  Russian  fort  so  that  the  attackers  could  get  in 
Most  of  them  were  shot  down  in  trying  to  get  to  the  gate 
but  a  few  managed  to  reach  it  with  their  charges  of 
powder.  "* 

These  had  to  be  "tamped  "  or  jammed  against  the 
doors  so  as  to  give  fuU  force  to  their  explosion. 

The  men  carrying  the  sandbags  with  which  to  do  the 
temping  had  been  shot.  There  was  no  way  of  getting 
the  required  pressure  on  to  the  charge,  but  the  gates 
must  be  blown  down  without  delay. 

So  the  brave  pioneers  put  the  charge  against  the  door 
md  then  pressing  it  there  with  their  chests,  ht  the  mateh 
and  blew  the  gates  and  themselves  to  pieces.  But  their 
plucky  self-sacrifice  enabled  their  comrades  to  get  in  to 
win  the  place  for  their  Emperor. 


CHAPTER  V 
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Hong  Kong 
Ej^ly  one  fine  morning  we  came  steaming  to  Hong  Kong 
Hong  Kong,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  British  poSf: 
sioru    It  18  an  island  just  off  the  coast  of  China. 
,   The  island  is  about  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight   but 
js  very  mountainous,  and  the  one  town  upon  irvttoria 

th^t"*"*'*",? "^"^^  ^*  ^°°*  **^^  '"^i'^d  a'^  so  narrow 

^haCill  '"""^^  '^°"*  *^'"««  '^'"^  ^*h  -  rifle  «I 
w  have  taken  possession  of  a  bit  of  the  mainland  ««t 
opposite  called  Kowloong,  a  large  part  of  wSl  rw 
also  a  thnvmg  city  belonging  to  the  British. 

betW^r^""'"  *^  ^°^^  ^"""^  ^  '^°"«*^  *  «^w  strait 

The  harbour  is  very  pretty,  surrounded  as  it  is  with 
mountains,  and  it  is  very  lively  and  busy,  becaU  Tt 

Junction  where  the  different  steamship  lines  branch 
trlt^"""''"'  destinations  as  they  come  ^m 
Emope  or  America  to  go  to  Japan,  Chioa.  Australir 
India,  and  New  Zealand,  or  Snnth  Ai^ericT  ' 

The  port  is   therefore,  fuU  of  great  steamships  of  aU 
nations,  and  between  them  there  is  a  continual^ru^ 
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to  and  fro  of  tugs  and  steam  launches  and  picturesque 
Chinese  junks,  and  sampans  (boats),  while  quietly 
guarding  them  he  four  or  five  grim,  grey  men-of-war 
with  the  white  ensign  of  Great  Britam  floating  in  the 
breeze. 

On  shore  is  a  city  of  fine  buildings  with  deep  arcades 
round  them  to  give  coohiess  in  the  blazing  summer-time. 

The  busy  streets  are  full  of  Chinamen  who  have  left 
their  country  to  become  British  subjects  here,  and  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors,  merchants  and  civilians,  at 
work  in  their  different  ways. 

The  kyalty  of  Hong  Kong  is  shown  in  the  statues 
m  the  pubhc  square  of  our  King  and  Queen,  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  of  Queen  Victoria  (after 
whom  the  city  is  named),  and  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught. 

Then,  the  public  gardens,  as  well  as  those  of  the  private 
houses,  are  beautiful  with  flowers  and  trees,  which  grow 
so  well  in  this  mild  and  dampish  climate. 

A  mountain  railway  runs  you  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak,  and  here,  in  the  fresh,  cool  air,  you  have 
a  magnificent  view  over  the  surrounding  islands  and 
mainland,  and  of  our  wonderful  stronghold  of  the  East- 
Hong  Kong. 

The  Boys'  Brigade  here  are  trained  and  dressed  as 
Scouts,  and  I  waa  very  glad  to  inspect  them  at  a  review 
which  His  Excellency  the  Governor  allowed  them  to  hold 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Government  House.  They 
gave  a  display  of  drill  and  an  exceUent  show  of  gymnastic 
work  on  the  parallel  bars  and  vaulting  horse. 

One  little  point,  too,  which  I  noticed,  and  which 
told  me  a  good  deal,  was  that  their  uniform  was  particu- 
larly clean,  their  haversacks  pipeclayed,  and  their  buckles 
polished  up,  so  that  on  parade  they  looked  as  smart  as 
paint. 
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A  Dncon  Boat  Baoe 
One  day  we  went  for  a  trip  in  a  steam  yacht  to  see 
the  neighbouring  island  to  Hong  Kong. 

as^tt- •  ^V^  °^  ^^^  possession  of  ours,  although 
as  yet  there  is  only  one  Briton  living  on  it-the  Sun^- 
intendent  of  Police-the  inhabitantsbeing  all  SSneT 

We  visited  a  dehghtful  little  fishinTvilkr^S*  a 
beautiful  natural  harbour  in  a  nice  sand^  bay  sSro^ed 

Si  r^L""^'^  thousands  of  junks  and  sampans  from 
I  bT  pS^'^nr'  ^^^'^^  ^"^  --*  ^-^  brougKo;^ 

,  The  programme  included  a  theatrical  performance 
m  a  huge  thatched  theatre  bmlt  for  the  oSoHS 
dimiers  oflF  rowt  pig.  and  a  Dragon  Boat  race.  * 

likt  a^n°"  V'  *  y^"^  *°'^8'  '^^^^^  boat,  almost 
hke  a  racmg  eight-oar  in  England,  only  much  larirer 

he^'  ^J  ?h!^*^*  ^^  ^''T*^  ^*^  *  golden  dragon's 
haad.  and  the  stem  shows  his  highly^oloured  prickly 

The  junks  in  the  bay  were  anchored  in  a  dense  maes 

w"  'S'.'^  "r"  '*"  ***"""  "»»  "-out  h^Ja^' 
long.    This  was  the  race-course 

Th?^aJ!r'H  """^  ,*^^  «tarting-place  and  wimxing-post. 
Ite  boats  hned  up  close  alongside,  their  crews  aU  stri^ 
to  the  waist.  At  the  blast  of  our  steam  whistle,  a^ 
they  went,  drums  booming  and  paddles  swinging  iil  ex^t 

The  boats  literaUy  rushed  through  the  water  at  a 
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tremendous  pace,  amid  the  cheers  and  yells  of  the 
spectators  crowded  on  the  junks.  On  and  on  they  went, 
straight  for  the  shore,  where  a  huge  blue^lad  crowd 
awaited  them,  yelling  and  dancing  with  excitement. 

Both  boats  ran  up  on  the  beach,  then  at  a  word  every 
man  jumped  round  in  his  seat  and  started  to  paddle  the 
boat  backward  up  the  same  course  again. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  it  was  evident  that  one 
boat  was  a  little  bit  behind  the  other.  Then  apparently 
It  began  to  steer  badly  and  inclined  across  the  coure» 
m  such  a  way  that  it  looked  like  running  into  the  other 
boat,  which  was  graduaUy  forging  ahead  of  it.  But  this 
did  not  cause  the  men  to  ease  paddhng-they  went  at 
It  with  all  the  greater  fury. 

Then  it  became  clear  that  they  meant  to  run  down 
the  wmmng  boat. 

The  drums  of  both  quickened  the  stroke,  both  crews 
were  strainmg  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  the  onlookers 
were  yelhng  with  excitement. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  got  to  each  other,  their  paddles 
got  together,  and  the  losing  boat's  stem  (she  was  going 
stem  foremost,  you  remember)  crashed  into  the  side  of 
her  adversary,  but  without  doing  anything  worse  than 
breakmg  off  her  own  dragon's  tail. 

Neither  boat  slackened  its  efforts;  on  and  on  they 
strug^ed  side  by  side,  till  after  a  very  exciting  race  they 
crMsed  the  hne,  one  boat  half  a  length  ahead  of  the  other 

So  game  had  been  the  struggle  that  after  handing  the 
pnze  to  the  winning  boat  we  called  up  the  second  to 
receive  a  consolation  prize. 

We  found  that  the  collision  had  been  done  on  pur- 
pose; It  was  the  usual  thing  for  the  losing  boat  to  try 
to  stop  the  leading  boat's  paddles  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  m  the  confusion  to  try  to  push  forward  and  thus 
regain  a  few  yards.    But  in  this  case  it  did  not  pay 
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The  captain  of  the  losing  boat  then  said  that  he  had 
tost  4Btanc«  when  the  boats  were  at  the  beach  ;  1^  co^ 

f^J^L"  '°*  °'  '''''^''  *^  «^*  -  '^^^y  -d 

The  truth  was,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  that  the  Ivmf 
had  rushed  into  a  lot  of  children  and  had  Wl^%^! 
but  this  was  considered  such  a  trifling  circumstani  Zt' 
It  was  scarcely  mentioned.  "swmce  tnat 

Otherwise  it  was  a  splendid  race. 
Hn«       l^  '^  *  ^''^^''^  "^^^  ^y  which  the  Chinese 

coLt  t    T  °"'"^*<*<Jr:<'ide  rather  than  betray  h^ 

Dragon  Boats  pretend  that  they  are  racing  to  his  rescu^ 

Canton's  FkMting  City 
Just  after  sunrise  our  great  river  steamer  steamed 
mto  the  wharf  at  Canton  City.    Apart  from  a  feHl^ 

roofed-in  boats  along  the  bank  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^ 
where  the  houses  end  and  the  boats  begin 
And   these   boats,   although  smaU,   are   the   floatimr 

They  are  punted  and  scuUed  by  the  women  and  chiCn 

t?l  T tr*"^  '^'^  ^^^^'  ^'^  '^^^  backs  aU?he 
t^e.    I  beheve  this  accomits  for  the  flat  faces  of  the 

a  crab     or  nusses  the  water  and  falls  backward  she  is 
liable  to  squash  the  baby  on  her  back 

omgy  the  boat  may  seem  outside  "w«ver 

The  emaU  children  are  tied  up  like  monkeys  on  a  long 
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steing  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  cabin.     This  enables 
ovIrtK>^rcP  *  "^^^  '^  prevents  them  from  falling 

I  was  told  that  some  of  them,  instead  of  being  tied  np 
have  two  empty  bottles  strapped  on  to  them  to  act  as  a 
hfebuoy  if  they  faU  into  the  river. 

The  families  do  all  their  cooking  on  board  their  boats 
buying  their  firewood  and  fish  and  vegetables  from  traders' 
boats  which  ply  on  the  river  seUing  their  goods 

It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  the  boat  peclple  have 
nevOT  set  foot  on  land,  and  are  very  proud  of  the  fact. 

When  hghting  up  in  the  morning  a  good  many  of  the 
boats  &ed  rockets.  This  they  do  to  scare  away  the  devil, 
especially  if  one  of  the  family  is  ill. 

Smuggim 

An  amusing  sight  to  see  waa  the  smuggling  that  was 
gomg  on  on  board  our  ship. 

Salt  is  very  heavily  taxed  here,  and  the  Customs 
office™  were  very  strict  in  examining  any  packages 
landed  by  passengers  which  were  heavy  and  mifiht 
oontam  salt.  «*hsixk 

As  the  ship  was  closely  surrounded  by  hundi«ds  of 
boats,  some  Customs  officers  watched  also  the  river  side 
of  the  vessel.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  see  far 
among  the  inass  of  boats  with  high  cabin  heads,  and 
thus  they  failed  to  see  one  very  small  dug-out  which 
crept  m  right  under  the  stem  of  the  ship  and  received 
bags  of  salt  which  were  lowered  over  the  side  by  China- 
men on  board  the  steamer  whenever  they  saw  no  one 
was  looking. 

Sometimes,  I  believe,  they  send  the  salt  out  of  the  ship 
through  the  ash-shoots.  ^ 

Among  the  larger  boats  are  big  houseboats  which  take 
lodgers,  and  on  week-ends  and  holidays  they  often  run 
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Piratet 
by^ST^dt  "r,"'"  T"^'  i""^  ""«  «nt  -long 

were  aU  teal  ones,  for  they  were  pretty  bto  anH  if  tkZ 
iu  P^^wtet^  too  heavy  to  ™,  along  with  its  crezy 

Biver  Md  »k„  r       J       ™"y  branches  of  the  Canton 

s.s;rd:fe;s"c«^,r "  ""^  ^-^^ """"  ••">«« 

The  Revolation 

were  made,  not  by  Dirates  hnf  .vT  fv.    « T.^     .      ^®^ 

^je^the  -af  rrr^.ruT.^rAt'SJ^ 

^mel"""""'^  '«°"^  »'  the  bad  L^ge 
ment  of  the  Govenunent.    So  they  planned  to  .^Tj 

117^'^'^ «« hoy.E4Lr:?th*^att;:^ 

The  Government  refused  to  comnlv  wifK  *i,  • 
gestion  and  turned  out  the  troVr^Tfil^'^BV^^- 
people  rose  and  raised  more  modemTo^ ^a^t  t^ 
Government  and  gained  the  victor^        ^   ^^*  ^^^ 
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The  old  Government  was  turned  out  and  the  new  one 
18  trymg  to  set  things  straight  again. 

A  Wondarlnl  City 

The  wonderful  part  of  Canton  is  the  city  itself.  It  is 
inclosed  withm  a  great,  high  waU  about  seven  miles 
long,  and  mside  it  are  crowded  together  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people. 

It  is  the  most  curious  city  I  was  ever  in.  The  streets 
are  aU  narrow  alleys,  only  eight  feet  wide.  The  roofe 
of  the  houses  almost  meet  overhead,  so  that  it  is  easv 
for  people  walking  on  the  roofs-which  they  are  fond  o*f 
doing-to  step  across  the  street  from  one  roof  to  another 
-^e  alleys  are  all  paved,  and  the  shops  all  open  into 
ttom  and  are  gorgeously  decorated  with  gilt  carving 

jnie  private  houses  have  front  doors,  or  rather  gates 

^!.  fi   ^"k.*^?u«^  ^"^'^  y°"  «^»  "^  ^to  them, 
but  at  first  sight  I  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  prison 

Ihe  narrow  streets  are  crammed  with  crowds  of  China- 
men mostly  dressed  in  blue  shirts.  The  women  aU  wear 
long  tumcs  and  wide  trousers,  with  their  hair  carefully 
oiled  and  flattened  down  and  worn  in  either  a  knot  or 
hangmg  m  a  long  plait  down  the  back. 

Many  of  the  women  have  tiny  feet,  so  small  that  they 
can  scarcely  walk  ;  they  hobble  stiffly  along  as  if  walking 
on  stilts  ms  ^  the  result  of  a  siUy  fasWon  which  ha! 
gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years  by  which  girls'  feet,  while 
they  are  yet  children,  are  tightly  bound  up  and  crushed 

Ztnl^STf  M~''*°y**'««"'^-    It  i«  supposed  to 
look  nice,  but  I  could  not  see  any  beauty  in  it  myself 

You  might  wonder  how  they  manage  about  carts  and 
tan^abs  m  this  wonderful  city.    Well,  they  do  without 

If  a  load  has  to  be  carried,  it  is  slung  on  a  pole  and 
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oMried  on  men's  shoulders.   If  you  want  to  drive  threuth 

Z  XlHi-  ^^^^  -■»  '0'  "  "  «.e  .t-t  and 

In^!"*!,""''  fj  °°'™'  °""y  interesting  thin"  to  see 
In  the  shops  they  make  and  sell  beautiM  emh^iden^' 

ZtLTT'    ^'  °™  P*"*  I  «»*  "«"n  enamelling  silver 

P^-^diS;^™".:?^"''^ ""' "' '--"""  <™'™ 

kn^ked^W  H?^^  ^"^  '^'  ^'"^P^^  *^*^«  *^n  much 
S^  and  1  ^/.u'^'^'  ^'"'^  ^^y  **^«  Chinese  them- 
^  2o^t  S^?  '^  their  images  have  been  destroyed 
Z.^»T  I  ^^  revolution-many  of  them  thinJdM 
that  If  they  have  a  new  kind  of  Government  it  ^S^ 
that  they  must  also  have  new  gods 

terribly  brilliant  new  ones  ^     P'*^  ^^ 

Took  Shopg 
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With  your  ohopstioks  you  ladle  lome  rice  out  of  the 
public  dish  into  your  bowl,  and  then  pick  out  bits  of 
the  stew  and  transfer  them  between  the  chopsticks  into 
your  mouth.  It  takes  a  bit  of  doing  tiU  you  have  got 
the  knack  of  it,  and  every  now  and  then  you  ladle  some 
of  the  ri'^  into  your  mouth. 

From  watching  the  Chinese  do  it  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
clever  handling  of  the  chopsticks  that  gets  the  rice  there, 
but  also  a  certain  amount  of  shoving  out  your  tower  jaw 
at  the  right  moment— Uke  an  oW  carp  feeding. 

The  things  they  eat,  too  I  I  don't  beKeve  that  even  a 
Boy  Scout  in  camp  has  eaten  such  wonderful  and  fearful 
things. 

Years  ago  I  had  for  dinner  a  big  kind  of  lizard  called 
an  iguana,  with  his  head  and  taU  cut  oflF ;  he  was  boiled 
whole  in  a  big  pot,  and  when  he  was  dished  up  lying  on 
his  back  with  his  little  arms  and  legs  sticking  up  he 
k)oked  exactly  like  a  baby,  and  when  we  ate  him  he  tasted 
just  like  one,  too  ! 

You  know  what  a  baby  would  taste  like,  don't  you  ? 
Very  soft  chicken  flavoured  with  violet  powder— that's 
what  my  iguana  tasted  like. 

WeU,  in  a  butcher's  shop  in  Canton  I  saw  just  such 
another  little  carcase  lying  on  its  back,  and  I  thought 
at  once  :  "  Is  that  a  very  small  baby  or  a  big  lizard  ?  " 
Then  I  noticed  that  it  had  a  taU,  a  longish,  very  thin  tail. 
So  I  recognised  it.    It  was  a  dog  ! 

The  Chinese  think  a  dog,  and  especially  a  puppy,  a 
very  particularly  nice  dish. 

Then  they  have  a  way  of  making  excellent  soup  out 
of  the  lining  of  certain  kmds  of  birds'  nests  boiled  down. 
I  saw  in  one  shop  a  most  gruesome-looking  snail,  a 
great  brown  and  white  feUow  as  big  as  your  two  fists  put 
together  and  with  a  sort  of  trunk  like  an  elephant's— I 
don't  say  as  big  as  an  elephant's,  but  the  same  sort  of 
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tin  22.%^'"*  *»^^  -^^  ^  -  -'y  ^ 

the^^y*"^  «^**  P^8^  are  also  great  delicaoie3-«> 

Sflkwonng 

nJSlTw "  ?''^"'*'  *  *°*  ''^  ""^'  ^'^d  ^^^  Chinese  can 
w^J^.^r-  '«^°»?.''««^"1  ^t«  to  boys  who  keep  s^- 

ZT^*  K^r  "^*^"y  "*^«  "  ''^  only  smaU  tJ« 

^dlow  bushes.    They  get  seven  crops  of  sOk  in  the  yT 

The  silkworm  is  hatched  out  of  a  tiny  grey  e^ly 

dLL  n?^^  "T'  ^"*'    ^«  ^^^^^^  ^««<J  o»»  chopped 

S^ltil     ^"^  "P*  ^'^8  ^^^^'^  ^*  *»kes  four  lo^ 
^Zr^  ^?  twenty-four  to  forty^ight  hours-! 

The  worm  spins  out  silk  from  its  mouth  to  make  th« 
co^n  and  then  turns  into  a  chrysalis  in^de 
When  It  IS  required  lo  make  silk,  the  cocoon  is  heated 

IS  then  boUed  to  take  oflP  the  sticky,  gummy  part  ofT 
and  the  silk  thread  is  then  wo.nd  off  ^m  it. 

Wattr  caook 

A  very  curious  old  contrivance  is  to  be  seen  in  Canton 
m  the  shape  of  a  clock  which  regulates  its  time  hyZ^r 
It  was  started  long  before  Christ  was  on  earth  and  haT^n 

S  '^^-^T-    ^V'  ^''y  ^°^P*«  ^^  *«y  Scout  coulS 
make  one  for  himself.  v"»"« 

It  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  three  tubs  put  on  steps 
one  higher  than  another,  and  the  water  from  th^  u^; 
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one  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  next  below  at  a  certain 
rate  and  from  that  into  the  lowest. 

The  lowest  tub  has  a  lid  on  it  with  a  slit  cut  in  it, 
and  through  this  slit  stands  a  brass  slide  on  which  the 
hours  are  marked.  The  lower  end  of  this  is  fixed  in  a 
board  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  as  the 
water  in  the  urn  rises  so  the  slide  comes  up  through  the 
sht  and  shows  each  hour  in  succession. 

The  man  in  charge  hangs  up  a  board  showing  the  hour 
outside  the  tower  in  which  the  clock  stands,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of 
doing  it,  but  it  shows  the  time  all  the  same  and  doesn't 
cost  much. 

The  Chinese  Proficiency  Ttat 

One  of  the  sights  of  Canton  used  to  be  the  Examination 
Buildings.  Here  every  year  students  came  to  pass  their 
examination.  They  were  given  a  certain  subject  on  which 
to  write  a  poem-essay.  They  were  then  shut  up  in  a  cell 
for  three  days.  The  one  who  succeeded  best  was  given 
by  way  of  a  badge  of  proficiency  a  great  big  pole  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship  to  stick  up  outside  his  home. 

But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  thing  was  the  number 
of  fellows  who  went  up  for  the  examination.  The  Ex- 
amination Buildings  included  no  fewer  than  11,000 
separate  cells  for  competitors. 

The  revolution  has  done  away  with  this  ;  students 
will  in  future  be  expected  to  pass  their  examination  in 
more  useful  subjects. 


The  City  ol  the  Dead 

The  City  of  the  Dead  is  a  curious  place  just  outside 
the  walls  of  Canton.  It  is  like  a  miniatiu>e  village  with 
small  streets  of  cells,  all  neatly  and  cleanly  kept,  and 
brightened  with  flowering  plants. 

Each  cell  or  room  is  open  to  visitors  and  has  a  few 
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seats  and  a  table  or  altar,  and  behind  this  table  a  second 
cliamber  or  recess  in  which  stands  a  coflfin. 

When  a  Chinaman  dies  a  very  important  question 
arises  as  to  when  and  where  he  should  be  buried.  Pro- 
fessional  fortune-tellers  and  priests  have  to  be  consulted, 
and  they  study  the  stars  in  order  to  find  out  what 
would  be  a  good  day  and  which  would  be  the  best 
place. 

As  aU  this  takes  a  long  time,  the  body  is  brought  to  this 
City  of  the  Dead  to  await  their  decision,  the  relatives 
meantime  paying  rent  for  the  cell. 

If  the  dead  man  was  very  rich  it  c  -^n  takes  years 

befOTe  the  priests  can  find  a  lucky  day  for  burying  him. 

One  coflfin  which  we  saw  had  been  there  for  over  sixty 

years,  so  we  guessed  that  the  occupant  or  his  relatives 

must  have  been  very  rich  indeed  ! 

The  coflfin  is  usually  a  very  solid  affair,  made  of  massive 
slabs  of  wood  and  polished  by  hand-rubbing  or  lacquer 
At  a  certam  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
people  aU  to  go  and  visit  the  graves  of  their  relatives 
and  this  was  going  on  while  we  were  at  Canton 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  thousands  of  people 
gomg  oflf  m  excursion  junks  with  flags  flying,  just  as  if 
they  were  gomg  for  a  hohday  outing.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  distant  cemeteries  up  the  river  to  offer  a  few 
flowers  and  to  bum  a  few  sticks  of  incense  on  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors. 

theh- d^d^^**^^  *°  "^  *^**  ^^^"^  ^^^®  ^°  """^  ^'''8®^ 

Ezeentioiui 
I  had  often  heard  of  the  executions  which  were  so 
common  m  Canton,  and  horrible  photographs  of  them 
can  be  bought  anywhere.  So  I  asked  my  guide,  a  China- 
man who  spoke  EngUsh  fairly  well,  whether  executions 
stiU  went  on.    He  said  : 
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"  Oh  no,  since  the  revolution  all  executions  have  been 
stopped." 

So  1  asked  if  he  could  show  me  the  prison,  as  I  had 
heard  many  stories  of  the  enormous  prison  of  Canton 
and  of  the  awful  lives  led  by  the  prisoners,  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  for  myself  how  they  were  now  treated 
under  the  new  form  of  government. 

But  my  guide,  who  was  evidently  a  strong  supporter 
of  tl'o  revolution,  said  : 

"No  more  prisons  now.  The  new  Government  he 
make  the  prison  all  same  house  for  soldiers  to  live  in." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  if  you  have  no  prisons  and  no  exe- 
cutions, what  do  you  do  with  criminals  ?  What  do  you 
do,  for  instance,  if  a  man  steals  something  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  shoot  him,"  was  the  repty. 

Then  I  said  : 

"  What  do  you  do  with  women  ?  You  surely  doii't 
execute  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  women  ;  we  cut  them  up  in  one 
himdred  and  eight  pieces." 

I  don't  -^''ite  know  what  wa«  the  diflFerence  that  he 
made  between  being  executed  and  being  shot  or  out  up. 
But  I  soon  had  proof  that  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
truthful, because  we  went  and  saw  the  execution  ground, 
a  very  ordinary  little  back  alley  where  a  potter  did  his 
work  close  to  the  wireless  telegraphy  station  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, an  odd  contrast  of  the  most  up-to-date  invention 
with  the  most  ancient  methods  of  brute  power. 

The  executioner  came  to  see  us  and  called  to  his 
little  granddaughter  to  bring  his  sword.  He  willingly 
showed  us  how  he  cut  off  criminals'  heads,  but  when  we 
asked  him  how  many  he  had  executed  he  was  puzzled  to 
say,  offhand  ;  it  apparently  amounted  on  an  average  to 
four  or  five  a  week. 

Shortly  afterwards  when  I  was  in  the  street  a  party 
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of  half  a  dozen  soldiers  came  hurrying  by  with  a  prisoner 
walking  along  among  them  and  a  small  crowd  following. 

When  I  asked  what  this  meant  I  was  told  that  the  man 
had  been  convicted  of  stealing  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
going  to  "  shoot  him  till  him  dead." 

But  there  was  very  little  excitement  over  it,  not  a  bit 
more  than  you  would  see  in  a  London  street  when  a 
pickpocket  is  "  run  in  "  by  the  pohce.  Human  life  is  very 
cheap  in  China. 

Fnpared  tot  War 

But  amid  all  this  mass  of  wild-lookmg  old-world  people 
there  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  civiUsation.  Two  or 
three  great  river  steamers  like  ours  were  lying  at  the 
wharves. 

Above  the  ramshackle  brown-roofed  houses  there 
stood  the  masts  of  the  wireless  telegraph  over  the  Chinese 
Admiralty  office. 

Tugs  were  puffing  about  everywhere  among  the  crowds 
of  boats.  A  lifeboat  was  stationed  out  in  midstream 
with  a  crew  of  trained  swimmers  on  board  whose  duty 
it  is  to  jump  over  the  moment  that  a  sampan  or  boat 
capsizes— as  very  often  happens— and  rescue  the  in- 
habitants. 

A  little  farther  upstream  was  stationed  a  smart- 
looking  British  gunboat,  anchored  oflf  the  green  wooded 
island  of  Shameen.  This  island  is  the  part  of  Canton  in 
which  the  Europeans  live,  and  it  was  just  now  in  a  state 
of  defence  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Chinese. 

When  we  crossed  the  bridge  leading  from  the  city  to 
Shameen  we  found  a  Chinese  sentry  on  one  side  and  a 
British  sentry  on  the  other.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  contrast 
between  them. 

The  Chinese  soldier  was  in  a  khaki  uniform  tunic  with 
a  kind  of  canvas  waistcoat  over  it  with  a  dozen  pockets 
all  full  of  ammunition,  for  head  covering  he  wore  an 
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ordinary  straw  hat,  and  though  he  carried  his  rifle  in 
one  hand  he  had  a  fan  in  the  other.  He  wore  knicker- 
bookers,  white  canvas  shoes,  and  green  socks  held  up 
with  elastic  suspenders.  He  was  a  very  thin  Httle  man 
and  looked  awfully  tired  of  soldiering. 

The  sentry  on  our  side  of  the  bridge  was  a  flne,  taU 
bearded  man  of  the  Indian  Army,  a  hill-man  from 
Baluchistan,  who  looked  as  if  he  could  eat  the  C!hinaman 
m  two  gulps. 

There  were  several  forts  among  the  houses  and  gardens 
of  the  Europeans,  made  of  sandbags  anc  'enced  round 
with  barbed -wire  "entanglements."  These  were  all 
ready  to  be  manned  by  the  Baluchis,  seamen,  and  armed 
civilians  at  any  moment. 

Ladies  and  children  were  there,  too,  and  among  them 
three  fine  little  British  boys,  who  gave  me  the  Scout's 
salute,  although  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  Scouts. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  this  little  colony  of  a  few  hundred 
whites  quite  prepared  to  hoM  their  own  against  as  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  if  necessary.  It  had 
been  quite  easy  for  them  to  get  away  by  steamer  to 
Hong  Kong  if  they  hked  to  be  really  safe,  but  they  did 
not  mean  to  show  any  white  feather  nor  to  leave  their 
homes  to  be  robbed  and  wrecked,  and  so  they  were 
sticking  it  out. 


CHAPTER   VI 


IK  THB  CANNIBAL  ISLANDS 


The  FhiUppiiiM 
Thbeb  days'  steaming  from  Hong  Kong  brought  us  to 
Manila,  the  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

These  islands  are  as  big  as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  put  together.    They  originally  belonged  to  Spain. 

They  were  first  discovered  in  1621,  by  that  fine  old 
sea  scout  Magellan,  whose  story  I  told  you  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  South  America. 

He  was  the  first  explorer  to  sail  round  "^he  world. 

With  five  little  ships  he  set  out  from  Spain  and  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  all  down  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  till  he  got  to  the  southern  end  of  it,  and  then  he 
made  his  way  through  the  very  narrow  and  dangerous 
straits,  stiU  known  as  Magellan  Straits,  on  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Then  he  boldly  set  out  to  sail  across  this  huge  un- 
known ocean,  with  only  a  limited  supply  of  provisions 
and  water,  and  in  little  sailing  vessels  which  could  only 
make  a  few  miles  a  day  unless  there  was  a  strong,  favour- 
able wind. 

But  he  and  his  men,  by  carrying  out  the  Scouts' 
motto  of  "  Stick  to  it "  through  thick  and  thin,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  reaching  the  islands  which  form  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Pacific,  and  landed  safely  in 
the  Philippines. 

Here  they  made  friends  with  the  native  inhabit«nt€. 
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But  unfortunately,  the  islands  were  at  war  amone 
themselves,  and  when  Magellan  landed  on  one  of  them 
caUed  JVfectan,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  hostile  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  friendly,  rushed  down  and 
killed  him  while  he  was  getting  his  men  back  to  their 
boats. 

His  ship  eventually  got  back  home,  sailing  round 
Africa  to  do  it,  but  it  was  the  only  one  out  of  his  fleet  of 
five  that  did  so,  and  only  eighteen  men  out  of  his  250 
gallant  comrades  lived  to  get  back  to  Spain. 

Britiih  Soonts  of  Indoitry 

There  seem  to  be  few  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
Spaiuards  did  not  come  in  the  oM  times,  and  stiU  fewer 
where  the  British  have  not  also  been. 

Here  in  the  Philippines  we  find  this.  The  Spaniards 
occupied  the  islands  for  two  hundred  years,  then  in  1762 
they  had  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  came 
and  attacked  them  here  as  elsewhere.  The  British  came 
oyer  from  India,  bringing  a  number  of  Indian  troops 
with  them.  '^ 

.   ^»fi^»' the  capital,  was  a  strongly  fortified  city  and 
is  still  to-day  inclosed  by  great  grey  ramparts  and  gate- 

The  British  troops  nevertheless  attacked,  and  after 
breaking  the  south  waU  captured  the  place.  Afterwards 
in  makmg  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  they  agreed  to  hand 
It  ba<;k  to  them  if  they  paid  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition.  This  the  Spaniards  agreed  to  do,  but  from 
that  day  to  this  they  never  paid  up,  although  they  got 
their  colony  back.  "^  ** 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Spaniards  came  to  war  with 
the  Americans,  and  the  American  fleet  under  Admiral 
Dewey  attacked  and  captured  the  Phihppines  by  de- 
stroying  the   Spanish   fleet  which   was  proVjcting   the 
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colony  at  Cavite   in   Manila   Bay.     So  now  it   is  an 

American  colony. 
Under  their  energetic  rule  the  whole  country,  which 

was  once  known  as  a  sleepy,  slow  sort  of  place,  is  now 

quickly  growing  into  a  rich  and  busy  land.    I  was  glad 

to  see  that  Britain  ia  taking  a  big  share  in  making  it 

prosperous. 
Most  of  the  ships  in  the  great  harbour  were  flying  the 

red   ensign,  and   there   are    over 

three  hundred   British  merchants 

and  others  living  in  Manila. 
The  natives,  Filipinos,  as  they 

are  called,  of  whom  there  are  eight 

millions,  are  a  dark  but  civilised 

race,  nice,  but  inclined  to  be  rather 

lazy,  so  they  don't  make  as  much 

out  of  their  country  as  the  more 

energetic  white  men  do. 
The  country  people  live  in  curious 

houses  made  of  bamboo,  with 
thatched  walls  and  roofs,  raised 
three  to  four  feet  off  the  ground. 
They  dress  in  European  style,  but 
the  women  wear  very  large  puffed- 
out  sleeves  of  thin  gauze. 

One  of  the  principal  things  that  they  grow  here  is 
hemp,  from  which  Manila  rope  is  made.  It  is  really  the 
fibre  of  a  sort  of  banana  tree  which  will  not  grow  any- 
where but  in  the  Phibppine  Islands.  They  also  grow 
a  lot  of  sugar  and  tobacco  and  cocoanuts. 

Cocoanuts  are  valuable,  not  so  much  for  their  n  ilk 

on  a  hot  day  or  for  throwing  balls  at  at  a  fair,  as  for  their 

use  when  pounded  up  and  made  into  oil  and  grease.    In 

the  trade  for  this  purpose  they  are  called  "  copra." 

The  British  merchants  deal  in  these  things  and  also 


Filipino   iftdies   WMr 

English  dreaaei  with 

veiy  wide  slcevu. 
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^.t^  the  oountiy  the  machinery  and  toob.  clothing, 
and  stores  needed  by  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  by  men  of  business  being  something  of  Scouts 
^at  ^ey  mcrease  their  commerce  and  prosperit" 
They  go  to  the  faraway  comers  of  the  earth  with  theS 
eyes  open ;  they  face  difficulties  and  often  dang^  th^y 
endure  had  cHmates  and  early  disappoiZfnte'-  hit 
by  pluckUy  sticking  to  it  and  by  l^WngTrfor  ^ 
chances  of  trade  and  seizing  them ;  byTin^  eneLSc 
^^.      """"'  **^'^  «^*  *^°  "^^  make^theJ^'bSZ*^: 

Bridselbkeii 
pine  isCds*^''*^^'  **^"*  **^*  '"  produced  in  the  Philip- 
Do  you  faxow  what  bejuco  is  ?  No.  Well,  nor  did  I 
till  I  went  there.  It  is  a  plant,  a  Idnd  of  cane  that  Zvs 
^a  creeper  or  vine.  Sometimes  it  has  been  kno^  to 
grow  to  a  length  of  600  and  700  feet.    It  is  used  b/the 

sr^^'c'r^^'  '"'  "^  *"  ^P'*  "P  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
It  is  much  used  for  their  kind  of  house  building,  that 

work's  Se.*^^*^''  '^  ^^"^^  ""^  ^^°^  '^'  ^"«- 

I^SSL^S^*^    T    '^«n<Jerf»lly   clever   at    building 
bamboo  and  cane  bridges  over  rivers,  very  much  1^ 

what  I  have  seen  some  Scout  troops  make,    ftobably  a 
Phihppme  Scout  could  teU  you  all  about  them. 

Bamboo  Moiic 
The  Filipinos  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  ahnost  every 
boy  would  get  our  Musician's  Badge.  ^ 

There  are  bands  everywhere;    even  in  the  big  gaol 

^z^zt:"^""'  '^'  ^^^^^  p^^«  fr-  ^our  I  r 

Many  of  their  instruments  look  odd  because  they  are 
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In  one  of  their  churches  there  is  an  organ,  over  a 
hundred  years  old.  whose  pipes  are  aU  made^of  bamL, 

Boy  Sooati  o!  the  Fbilippineg 

in  ^nnr  ^"l  ^^'1'^'°"  '*^  '"^'^  important  products 
m   Manila   and   other    neighbouring 

towns.    I  think  I  need  scarcely  teU 
you  these  are  Boy  Scouts. 

I  went  there  at  a  bad  time  of  the 
year,  just  when  owing  to  the  heat  a 
great  many  of  the  white  population 
are  hvmg  at  a  town,  Baguio,  away  up 
m  the  mountains.  Still  there  was  a 
Guard  of  Honour  to  receive  me  at 
Atola,  and  I  had  an  interesting  chat 
with  some  of  them. 

At  a  recent  fire  in  Manila,  which 

devastated    acres    of     ground     and 

rendered  3000  people  homeless,  two 

patrols  of  the  Manila  Scouts  reached 

the    fire    ahnost    with    the    firemen,         "»  ^""^  ^ 

reported   to   the   proper   authorities! -^  f'^o"  musicUn  with 

and  worked  for  hou  -5  under  very  tiy-  '^  *"""?**• 

ing  conditions,  helping  frightened  natives  into  places 

of  safe  y   removing  valuables  and  other  articL  from 

houses  that  apparently  were  in  the  path  of  the  flamed 

^d  performed  cheerfuUy  and  efficiently  all  the   t^^ 

given  to  them  by  the  firemen  a^d  Scoutmaster 

Ihey  were  complimented  in  the  public  Press  and  th.- 

kind  editorial  was  written  about  their  work^'  '^ 

I>urmg  the  recent  carnival  the  services  of  the  bovs 

^re  requested  by  the  carnival  officials,  and  for  a  peri^ 

of  ten  days  they  were  on  duty  perfoming  aU  mX  0I 
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wrvioes  in  the  carnival  ground,  directing  strangers  to 
hotel,  and  acting  as  guides  and  helpers  in  a  hundred 
ways. 

On  tlM  Oofal  Uands 
One  day  we  caUed  at  Angaur,  a  small  island  of  the 
Pelew  group.  This  with  the  Carolines  and  part  of  New 
Guinea  belongs  to  Germany.  But  the  Germans  only 
received  them  from  the  British  about  twenty  years  ago  • 
they  had  formerly  been  discovered  and  charted  by 
Bntish  explorers. 

I  have  recently  read  the  story  of  British  adventure 
in  the  Pelew  Islands  in  1783  when  a  ship  named  the 
Antelope  was  wrecked  there. 

The  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  got  safely 
aehore.  There  was  a  law  in  those  days  that  directly  a 
shipwrecked  crew  got  aahore  they  were  all  free  and  equal, 
the  officers  were  no  longer  officers.  So  on  this  occasion, 
directly  the  men  got  on  to  dry  land,  they  had  a  meeting 
and  carried  three  resolutions ;  one  was  to  elect  their  late 
captain  to  be  their  captain  once  more ;  the  next  was  that 
they  would  start  to  build  a  ship  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  island ;  and  the  third  was  that,  to  prevent  any 
trouble  or  crime,  aU  the  barrels  of  rum  on  board  should 
be  broken  up  and  not  a  drop  of  it  should  be  drunk 

They  thus  showed  themselves  to  be  a  sensible  lot  of 
men,  and  they  loyally  carried  out  theu*  plans 

After  several  months  of  preparation,  they  successfully 
launched  their  boat  and  sailed  away  m  her  to  China 

'Diey  brought  the  King's  eldest  son  with  them  to  Eni?. 
land,  but  he  unfortunately  died  while  here,  and  a  monu- 
ment WM  erected  to  his  memory  in  Rotherhithe  churoh- 
yard— which  possibly  some  sharp-eyed  Rotherhithe  Scouts 
may  yet  discover. 

T  ^®rjr.**  ^^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ™*^^  **  another  island,  called 
Jap.    This  is  a  telegraph  cable  centre. 
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Ttoy  don't  nwd  any  clothes,  «,  they  don't  mar  m,v 

flower  ^rt;-  s^lTS^r'SC'CrtS^""'  "1?  ' 
..t^  an  o«,  with  wond'S  X™     "  "*  '"^'' 

£^rr"^v-'--i--t^^^ 

«WMl  lines  a  lonir  wav  off  •    hnf  ♦i.  ^    .  ^^^ 

wMoh  they  pnt  n^'  S^^^^X  ^tX^'ti^ 
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canoes  from  other  islands.  These  houses  are  handsomely 
decorated  inside  with  painted  carvings. 

The  white  people  living  on  these  islands  are  generally 
magistrates  and  traders.  At  A^-^aur  there  were  about 
thirty  German  engineers  and  ^.  anen  working  a  quarry 
for  phosphates — which  are  used  for  manuring  fields  in 
Europe. 

When  I  remarked  to  them  what  a  big  work  they  were 
doing,  they  pleased  me  by  saying  it  \ias  not  half  so  big 
as  some  other  quarries  of  the  same  kind  on  other  islands 
which  were  being  worked  by  British  engineers  and 
workmen. 

These  people  only  get  a  visit  from  a  mail  steamer 
once  in  two  months,  but  they  seem  very  happy  all  the 
same. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  Americans  had  captured  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  the  Spr,  -ardfl,  one  of  their  men- 
of-war  went  round  to  visit  some  of  their  outlying  islands. 
She  anchored  at  one  of  these,  and  promptly  a  boat 
rowed  out  to  her  flying  the  Spanish  flag  and  bringing  a 
smartly  tmiformed  Spanish  officer. 

He  came  on  board  to  welcome  the  Americans  in  the 
name  of  Spain  to  his  island,  but  they  had  to  tell  him  what 
he  had  not  heard  before,  that  there  had  been  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  and  that  his  island  was  now 
American,  and  he  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  A  nasty 
jar  for  him  I 

The  Pacific  Islanders  are  pretty  good  scouts  in  one 
way,  and  that  is,  they  are  resourceful— when  they  haven't 
got  the  right  thing  they  make  something  else  do  instead. 

For  instance,  they  have  no  iron  on  their  islands,  so 
they  make  their  spears  and  arrows  out  of  tough  hard 
wood  very  carefully  sharpened.  I  saw  some  spears  with 
stone  spearheads  which  were  very  sharp. 

Captain  Cook  in  his  log  says  that  in  his  time  also 
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ornament,  when  not  naing  them     But  S       ,  "T  " 
another  «»  for  them.    Wo  mw  th.l  ^^.•'''"  """ 
d.y«d  they  .e„  «mg  t^l  Z^'Tfolf™'  "'"' 
•Iney  nux  up  their  fonrt    «.k 

out  of.  They  d^-fBttlrt^  ^  2"f  . "»  bowl  to  eat 
«t.  by  himilf  often  'Ti^  ^  '  ^^^^  «'"■«■  """t  e»ch 
-ilenOy  eaTh&tS  """^  "-"k  to  hie  neighbour,  and 

oveTt^ti^'boTwi:™  tt^  S'^  '»«'  "»»  '»'"' 

wiriL^aret^zi'*»rstt£3'''*""' 

thiee  times  a  d^yJon^tti^     ^  ^"^  themaelves 
people  were  half  as  cCfjr^^****^-   I^hour 

One  .    ^  ^•w  Oolnea  Pintes'  Lair 

along'thT<Sonfe7G4.^  ^'^  °"*   ^^^  «*^'*°"*«» 

aU^'det  n'^^.  :°  *^«  '-««  of  h,lls  above  it 
until  the  hillsT^n  to  ^7.^'  overtopped  ridge  beyond 
were  stiU  covered^^.h  tTeri^'S:^  S*^'  '^'  ^" 
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There  was  never  a  sign  of  life  or  human  habitation. 
At  first  we  saw  numbers  of  smaU  clouds  of  smoke  arising 
from  among  the  trees,  and  we  thought  these  must  be  from 
village  fires,  but  we  presently  learnt  that  they  were  merely 
the  wisps  of  morning  mist  which  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  are  called  "The  Smokers,"  and  generally  mean 
fever  hanging  about. 

At  last  among  the  trees  on  the  shore  we  saw  a  little  white 
lighthouse,  and  our  ship  turned  her  nose  straight  for  it. 
It  looked  as  though  she  meant  to  run  on  to  the  coral 
beach,  but  as  she  got  nearer  the  trees  seemed  to  open  a 
way  for  her,  and  a  little  creek  ran  in  behind  them. 

As  we  turned  into  thi6  creek,  further  branch  creeks 
opened  up,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful 
harbour  formed  by  a  number  of  thickly  wooded  islands. 
It  was  completely  hidden  from  the  sea.  Such  a  lair  for 
pirates,  just  like  those  we  had  seen  in  the  Spanish  Main. 
But  there  were  no  pirates  here  now.  On  the  islands 
round  the  harbour  were  charming  bungalows  with  deep, 
shady  verandahs  and  beautiful  green  gardens  under 
waving  cocoanut  trees.  The  place  not  being  very  big 
had  a  name  long  enough  to  make  up  for  its  want  of  size 
—it  was  called  "  Priedrich-Wilhelmshaven."  It  is  a 
German  colony.  New  Guinea  is  a  very  big  island  ;  part 
of  it  belongs  to  Germany,  part  to  Holland,  and  the 
southern  portion  to  Great  Britain,  and  "Fred  Bills 
haven,"  as  we  christened  it  for  short,  is  the  chief  port  for 
the  German  section. 

The  Kanikai 

I  was  particularly  interested  ^n  New  Guinea  because 
it  was  here  that  my  brother,  V  e  Major,  nearly  came  to 
an  end  in  a  scrimmage  with  natives     ne  years  ago. 

During  our  stay  we  had  good  opportumty  of  seeing 
something  of  the  natives.    They  are  here  called  Kanikas, 
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^^ra,'r;  r^r  "■--•->  -» tw.  d.^ 

village,  on  each  ^  ■"""     '»<'  ™'«'  *•»  natiye 

number  otbrJltZuf^TJ'"  *.'"<"^  8^  ^d  « 

no  clothes,  and  tl^^:tiT  Z^f'^'^^  """ 
before  and  behin«J  anw  ««  •  "^  *  ™^**  °^  apron 

oh.>fl,eat^re„7^?J.'Xr''™""'°'"''™"«'^" 
thing  at  alTe^S^l^t^lS  T"  ""^  "o"''  -«  «y- 

above  theTomd     ^  "    °°  1"^  "'»<■'  '»"  'eot 
occupied  by^^  °  'P""  "ndemeath  is  generaUy 

bright  creen  nf  f»,«\,  i  ,       °"°*^  **•  ^^^  with  the 

florsTS.e  i^an"^"  """"'•  "^'  ""O  '"»  ''d 
-un,  it  looks  1st  mS    ^"^'"^  '^■"^^  »  «"> 

m«sthaTea™4  W^vhw-r!:":'  *""  *^  '>«'P'» 

canoes  to  fish  in  the  ^r^  n^  «°"«  °""  »  ""eir 
around,  with  the  pawpZTd  ^  ""T""'  '^  "" 
an  the  fruit  they  Zl^t.  P"*""'  P«^»« 

Bow  to  Bnild  a  Dox-oiil 
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They  are  wonderful  concerns,  and  one  might  easily 
be  made  by  a  8oout  for  himself.  In  the  first  place  not  ft 
nail  or  screw  is  used  in  the  building. 

You  take  a  log  or  trunk  of  a  tree  about  fifteen  feet 
long  and  about  two  feet  thick,  and,  here  comes  the  diflSoult 
part,  with  an  adze  or  a  chisel  you  hollow  out  this  log  by 
making  an  opening  of  about  eight  to  ten  inches  wide  all 
along  the  top  of  it  to  within  two  feet  of  each  end,  and 
scoop  the  mside  out. 

You  then  trim  away  the  lower  side  of  the  two  ends 
to  brmg  them  each  to  a  point.  Then  fix  two  or  three 
seats  at  diflFerent  points  along  the  slit. 

How  fix  them  without  nails  ?    WeU,  of  course  you  can 


A  Kanaka  Catamaran  or  Canoe, 


use  nails  or  wooden  pegs  if  you  like,  but  the  way  the 
Kanakas  do  it  is  to  bore  holes  in  both  edges  of  the  slit 
and  in  the  plank  that  forms  the  seat,  and  tie  it  there 
with  thongs  of  split  cane,  which  with  them  takes  the  place 
of  cord. 

WeU,  there  ":  your  boat.  But  if  you  set  it  afloat 
and  get  into  it,  it  will  roll  over  and  capsize  you  into  the 
water,  which  is  not  exactly  what  you  meant  it  to  do. 

So  to  prevent  this  the  Kanakas  make  an  outrigger  by 
taking  two  or  more  poles,  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
fastening  one  end  of  each  across  the  top  of  the  dug-out 
so  that  both  project  out  to  one  side  at  a  distance  of 
some  six  feet  apart. 
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^  \^ 

would  tetCS^^^T!^  ■£!""«■<"•'•    ^'"8 

When  fl«d  in  tU°  „t  H^    t'".'!'  ''^  ""'»'  '"■=' 

over  in  either  (CtirLn  '^ T""  ""'  ''''8-<»'»  ""ing 

This  kind  nfT?  ■      1      ""'''  "  perfectly  safe. 

&foXh^"'3^  -»^  «  -led  a  caL  JL. 

first.  ^  °™  "  »  ■«='  to  Md  a  smaU  model 

elit  on  each  sidc^fa^  ^  ifhtT!  '^°"8  ""'  '°P  "'  *e 
kept  in  position'  ITo^^l^,  ^.^^  l«tog,  and 
are  then  Lhed  to  «he  .^^^-  ''"yeces.  The  seats 
fa  about  a  foT h$h       '°P  °'  *^  ™"  «  '-'""k.  which 

other  s^h  oddslnd  ends^^     ^^^'  ''^-  '«'''«=.  »<• 

out  7wt^  iSeXn  t^tf°^  "■"™™"  »-<» 
Captain  Z.k^7^  ^  ^h.^"  ""^ '^'''^ 

don't  seen,  to  ha4  aJte^l,  T      T""'  ""^  ""'^y 
He  wrote  his  descri^S^i",^ «  "°^^"  "^"^  ™»- 

A  Singling  War  Dance 

tim7ofrfiirXn",o':ts  "^^z  """^^  '•»•"  *« 

«asons  of  the  yZ^  t'hfpf      ""^  ^^'  "'^"^  »» <*«»» 
nin^.    N^LTrh  "^"V"-"-^  "»  *--^  up  to  the 
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feathers,   including   the   magnificent  tails  of  birds   of 
paradise,  which  live  in  New  Guinea.    Their  arms,  necks, 

and  legs,  and  in  many  cases  their 
ears  and  noses,  were  decorated  with 
jewellery  made  from  carved  oyster- 
shells  and  boars'  teeth. 

To  add  to  their  appearance  they 
had  decorated  themselves  with 
branches  of  croton,  which  is  a  kind 
of  laurel  with  brilhant  yellow  and  red 
leaves.  And  every  man  had  a  little 
drum  which  he  held  in  one  hand  and 
beat  wiih  the  other. 

The  central  man  was  really  fine. 
He   was  covered    in   wreaths   and 
greenery  so  that  you  could  scarcely 
see  him,  and  on  his  head  was  a 
model  of  a  native  ship  done  on  a 
pretty  big  scale  with  a  mast  made 
out  of  a  rattan  cane  about  ten  feet 
high.    He  danced  and  made  the  ship 
toss  about  with  a  wonderful  swaying 
motion  of  the  mast,  and  the  other 
men  all  danced  round  him  singing 
and  drumming  and  swaying  their 
head-dresses  with  the  same    wavy 
motion.    They  k)oked  fine. 

The  other  dance  that  we  saw  was 
by  a  similar  party  of  men,  but  they 

-a-aressot   T' "^  ™®®*  P^*^-^  dressed  and  we 

feathera  with  a  model  of    thought  they  WOuld   not   be   SO  in- 

.n.t.Tesh.pontop.  Cresting  as  the  first  ones,  but  we 
then  learnt  that  they  were  real  wild  feUows  and  cannibals, 
and  had  come  in  only  three  days  before  from  their  distant 
island,  where  their  usual  end-up  to  this  dance  was  to  kill 


A  Sine-Sing 

a  wonderful  head-dress  of 


f-Sing  dancer  wears 
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nrc:.t;r  s  ™?;'""''  **'  «■-  ^y  ^"^t--  war 

very  like  the  Eengonyama  v^^^ 

Chorus.    The  third  dance  ^■*- 

was    on    another    island 

caUed  New  Britain.    Here 

the  dancers  were  dressed 
very  like  our  Jack-in-the- 
Green  on  May  Day.  It  is 
a  curious  thing,  too,  that 
their  dance  comes  oflF  only 
once  a  year,  and  that  is  at 
the  beginning  of  May. 

I  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  connection  between 
their  man  in  green  and 
ours. 

With  them  the  dancer 
is  completely  hidden  in 
leaves  except  his  legs,  and 
he  wears  a  kind  of  ex- 
tinguisher over  hia  head 
with  a  very  tall  plume  at 

the  top  of  it.    The  dance 

is  called  Duk  Duk,  and 

only   men    of   a   certain 

brotherhood  are   allowed 

to  take  part  in  it. 

whu^  they  know  each  o^J^^CZZ"'  '^  "^ 
If  any  outodar  were  found  to  be  dressing  up  like  tliem 


Only  mernben  of  a  secret  brotherhood 

we  aUowed  to  take  part  in  the  dS 

Dnk  dance. 
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he  would  be  killed  and  probably  eaten.  What  a  pity  we 
can't  do  that  to  "  monkey  patrols  "  who  dress  like  Boy 
Scouts  I 

Pidgin-EngUih 
The  islands  of  the  Pacific  spread  over  a  distance  twice 
as  big  as  Europe,  and  the  little  dug-out  canoes  in  which 
the  natives  do  their  fishing  seldom  go  far  enough  to  sea 
to  visit  other  islands. 

Nor  is  it  always  very  safe  to  pay  visits  to  islands  whose 
owners  you  don't  know,  because  so  many  of  them  are 
cannibals,  and  as  likely  as  not,  instead  of  giving  you  a 
dinner  when  you  come  to  call,  they'll  put  you  in  the 
pot  and  use  you  for  the  dinner  for  themselves ;  they, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  glad  you  came  ;  that  is,  if  you  are 
fat  and  tender.    So  visiting  is  not  much  in  fashion. 

From  not  seeing  much  of  each  other,  it  follows  that 
all  these  islanders  speak  different  languages ;  but  there 
is  one  language  which  most  of  them  use  by  which  they  can 
tmderstand  each  other  when  they  do  meet,  and  that  is 
"  pic^-English."  It  is  a  curious  jargon  of  English 
which  seems  to  have  grown  up  of  itself,  but  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully useful  one  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  we  came  over  from  America  to  Japan  in 
an  American  ship  of  which  the  crew  were  Chinamen. 
The  officers  gave  all  their  orders  in  English  and  the 
Chinese  understood. 

In  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  most  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  servants  are  Chinese.  They  all  talk  the  same  pidgin- 
English.  In  the  Philippines  the  natives  talk  their  own 
language  and  Spanish,  but  also  pidgin-English. 

We  came  to  Australia  in  a  German  ship  in  which  the 

crew  and  stewards  were  all  Chinese  or  Japanese.    Here 

again  it  was  curious  to  hear  the  German  officers  talking 

£higlish  to  the  men. 

Then,  wherever  we  landed,  in  four  German  colonies, 
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EngUsh  or  pidgin-English  was  the  language  that  the 
tTt^imans  had  to  use  in  talking  to  their  natives 

Ard  on  our  ship  was  a  mixture  of  native  passengers. 
KanAkas  Chinese,  Cingalese,  and  Japanese,  aU  having 
totaUy  different  languages  of  their  own,  but  aU  talking 
tDgther  quite  comfortably  in  English-but  such  English  ! 

Here  for  mstance,  is  what  they  caU  a  cat.  "  Pussy  he 
bebng  housey."  Then  if  they  say  "  Pussy  he  belong 
bush."  that  means  a  hare. 

A  lady  told  me  that  her  servant  boy  had  tried  to 

explam  to  her  that  he  had  got  what  we  should  caU 

pms  and  needles  »  in  his  legs.     He  described  it  this 

way  :       That  leg  belongy  me  he  all  same  make  like 

soda-water." 

A  Trading  Sohooiier 
Rabane,  the  capital  of  the  German  colony  of  New 
Guinea  and  CaroUne  Islands,  is  a  httle  township  lying 
at  the  head  of  a  landlocked  circular  creek  which  was 
formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  There  are  three  ancient 
volcanoes  at  the  back  of  the  town.  Two  of  them,  beine 
much  alike  in  shape,   were  christened   "Mother  and 

u   'S  ,r  '  "  ^^^"^  *^®y  "^^^  ^*  described  and  mapped 
by  Wilham  Dampier  in  1700. 

The  volcanoes  are  no  longer  active,  and  the  hills  are 
now  covered  with  thick  green  woods,  while  plantations 
of  palm  trees  cover  the  flat  ground. 

In  this  beautiful  harbour  lay  two  or  three  tradine 
schooners,  one  of  which  was  flying  the  red  ensign^ 
the  five  stare  of  Australia  on  it.  She  had  sailed  here 
in  thttteen  days  from  Sydney,  which  showed  that  she 
was  as  fast  a  craft  as  she  was  smart-looking. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  these  schoonera  sailing  about 
among  the  hundreds  of  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  they  trade  with  them  chiefly  by  exchange  of  rice' 
axes,  tools,  and  tobacco,  for  copra,  rubber,  and  pearl-shell' 


t. 
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One  trader  showed  me  a  beautiful  collection  he 
had  of  curiosities,  8\  ih  as  carved  totems,  masks, 
cloth  beautifully  woven  from  fibre  of  trees,  ornaments 
carved  out  of  shells,  neatly  made  spears  and  arrows,  aU 
of  which  he  had  picked  up  when  trading  at  diflFerent 
places. 


."ij 


CHAPTER   VII 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Aoftnlia  Saved  by  a  Boy 
A  DAY  or  two  before  reaching  Australia  we  passed  through 
a  dangerous  bit  of  sea.  caUed  the  CorS  Sea    where 

were  KJitary  rocks  and  reefs  just  level  with  the  top  of 
the  water  and  quite  invisible  at  night  except  for  the 
waves  breaking  on  them.  ^ 

It  was  on  one  of  these  reefs,  about  twenty-four  miles 

J^hJr  "*"?*  ^fl  ^^^'^^  ''^^'^  «^«  ««ddenly  ran  on 
with'arhJrtm^^^^r^*"^^ 

oXTT-  ^.r^^,^*-  go*  «P  and  thrown  oveTboaii  L 
order  to  hghten  her.  But  stiJl  she  stuck  there,  and  grad^ 
aUy  the  rocks  began  to  prise  planks  oflf  her  bottom 

She  had  of  course,  a  double  skin,  so  that  for  a  time  it 
was  only  the  outer  hull  that  was  thus  badly  hol^  ^tiU 
the  inner  skin  wa.  also  pierced,  and  the  w^aterlose  Ti 
considerable  depth  in  her  hold  in  spite  of  thre^pu^p^ 
that  were  set  going  to  throw  it  out  again.  ^ 

Six  of  her  guns  had  to  be  dropped  into  the  sea  an^ 
many  other  valuable  things,  till  at^^T^th  an  ex^^tion 
ally  high  tide  she  was  floated  off  the  rock 

But  everybody  was  afraid  that  she  would  then  sink. 
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as  she  was  far  from  the  land.  The  men  were  completely 
worn  out  with  pumping.  They  could  not  keep  at  it  for 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time  ;  also  she  had  not 
enough  boats  to  take  more  than  half  the  crew,  so  it  was 
with  most  anxious  and  almost  hopeless  hearts  that  they 
made  sail  in  thek  water-logged  ship  for  the  distant 
shore. 

But  one  young  midshipman,  who  was  evidently  a  Boy 
Scout  at  heart,  remembered  having  been  told  of  a  way 
of  stopping  a  leak  which  he  then  and  there  suggested  to 
the  captain. 

This  was  to  pctss  a  sail  over  the  bow  and  lower  it  with 
ropes  over  each  side  so  that  it  could  be  hauled  alone 
wider  the  bottom  of  the  ship  till  it  came  over  the  hole 
Here  the  suction  of  the  water  sucked  it  hard  against  the 
ship  8  side  and  so  stopped  the  water  rushing  in. 

The  experiment  was  a  complete  success,  and  thanks 
to  this  boy  having  Been  Prepared  for  such  an  accident 
and  having  kept  his  head  in  spite  of  the  danger,  at  the 
same  tune  knowing  what  to  do,  this  ship  was  saved 

Indeed,  Australia  was  saved  to  the  British  nation 
because,  although  Australia  had  been  discovered  long 
before  by  Spanish  and  Dutch  explorers.  Captain  Cook 
was  the  first  to  examine  it  seriously  and  to  annex  it  in 
the  name  of  his  country.  Had  he  not  done  it  on  this 
occasion,  other  nations  would  probably  have  stepped  in 
and  taken  it. 

How  Aostralia  Grew 
Before  Captain  Cook's  visit,  another  great  English  sea- 
rover  had  explored  over  a  thousand  miles  of  AustraUan 
coa^t  m  1688,  and  that  was  Captain  William  Dampier  • 
and  he  came  to  it  again  some  ten  years  later  in  H  M  s' 
Boebnck. 

It  was  not  tiU  seventy  years  after  him  that  Captain 
took  came  along  from  South  America  through  the  Pacific 
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Wand,  to  N.W  Zealand,  and  thon  on  to  the  coast  of  what 
are  now  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
He  was  soon  foUowed  by  other  British  explorers  who 

^y  bro^h^r'^'  "^^^^  ^""^^^^'^  and'xSSal'" 
«te^Ll  thf^  good  many  live  sheep  with  which  were 
started  those  sneep  farms  which  have  smoe  made  the 

'"TLTrl  '1"°"«'  '''  "°^^  -^  P-servedTTtton 
which  ^  i""^*  "^^  ^^°"8^'  to  be  a  good  place  to 
which  to  send  convicts,  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
pnsons  at  home,  but  soon  so  many  people  h^ganS  g^ 
out  there  to  farm  on  their  own  account  that  the  sending 
out  or  transportation,  of  bad  characters  was  stopped. 
It  proved  such  a  rich  country  for  farming  and  for 

^«  it  wT  f  *^""^'  ^^  ""^  ^*^  »  hundred 
years  it  has  uh^ady  got  a  population  of  four  and  a  half 
mdhons  of  British  people ;  and  it  sends  to  England  every 
year  close  on  forty  million  pomids'  worth  of  loX^       ^ 

New  Sh  wT"*^  ?r?  ^^  "^  «^*  States-Queensland. 

Artrr.td'^i^maiir^'  ^"^  ^-*-"-  ^-^- 

The  Awtraliaiifl  ai  Soldiwi 

bov'l^H*!!*  ^^u  '^  """^  ^"^y  ^"^  ^^^y'  ^  ^Wch  every 
Doy  and  man  have  to  serve 

irreS'tiTl'if  of  Austrahans  to  the  Old  Country  is  so 
T^e^l^"^  ^T.""^'  '*''°"«  contingents  of  Ldiers 

W^./?**^*  ^  ^^  ^^y  ""^  ""^^  «*°^«  ^«>m  New  South 
Wales  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  the  Sudan  (Egypt) 

lutr  r      «.^"'^  ^^^""  War  in   1899-1901   alPthe 

^ItT^^r  '""^  ^^"^^^^  ^°--  ^°  "P^«^^  ^^'^ 

A  number  of  them  came  to  our  relief  in  Mafeking,  and 
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the  column  which  I  had  in  the  Transvaal  after  the  siege 
was  made  up  of  Australians,  Canadians,  and  South 
Africans. 

And  they  were  a  fine  lot  of  fellows ;   no  tenderfoots 
there  !    They  had  Uved  in  the  bush  and  backwoods. 

Every  man  was  a  true  scout ;  he  knew  how  to  find 
his  way  by  day  or  night  in  a  strange  country  ;  he  knew 
how  to  hide  himself  from  an  enemy,  how  to  read  tracks, 
how  to  cook  his  food  and  look  after  his  horse.  Of  course 
he  could  nde,  shoot,  and  swim  ;  and  if  one  of  them  got 
wounded  or  injured  the  others  were  not  going  to  leave 
him  behind,  no  matter  how  great  the  danger  might  be  to 
themselves. 

I  remember  one  party  of  them  getting  surrounded 
by  Boers  m  bad  bushy  and  rocky  country,  and  though  it 
looked  like  aU  of  them  getting  shot  down-^as  all  their 
horses  were— they  stuck  it  out  gallantly  and  got  away 
with  comparatively  slight  loss  in  the  end. 

The  boys  of  Australia  are  aU  obhged  to  serve  as  cadets, 
and  to  learn  shooting  and  drill ;  and  being  also  generaUy 
good  scouts  and  swimmers,  they  will  be  as  good  as  their 
fathers  have  been  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country  or 
for  helping  our  Empire  should  she  ever  need  it. 

Qneeniland 

At  daybreak  we  sighted  Australia,  a  flat-topped  bluflF 
rising  above  the  horizon.  By  breakfast-time  we  were  up 
to  It,  a  thickly  wooded  island  lying  off  the  wide  shallow 
mouth  of  the  river  up  which  we  had  to  go  to  reach 
Bnsbane. 

A  very  pretty  trip  it  was  as  the  river  wound  its  way 
through  mangrove  swamps  and  wooded  hills  with  occa- 
sional grass  farms. 

Then  we  began  to  pass  factories,  chiefly  great  meat- 
freezing  establishments,  shipping  wharves,  and  suburbs, 
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tm  we  were  actuaUy  steaming  through  the  citv  itself 
hf^t^ro'"'"'^^-^^^^-    ««*  alf  this  toorse^a" 

m^  r^  bush-covered  grounds  n'^ar  Icity.^""" 

8^tsZ"JL^"  ""^  ''  *"^«'  '^^  «"*  -  second^Iass 
ocouts  and  wearing  many  proficiency  badces  •    anH  in 

^«  JuT^'r.  *'^^  ^^^  --  «^-^e  ii^aTfhey 
were  joUy  good  at  their  work.    First-aid  was  DartiouUrl^ 

recStly  ""  *  "'^  *^**  ^*PP«««d  only 

WM^'puU^^h^^  "'^  *^'"'^  ^^  *»»«  ^^^  cord 
I^,       '      !i^^'  "^^^  ^PP*^^'  '"^d  the  train  stopned 
A  poor  woman  distracted  with  inief  thpn  JJ^.  «^PPea. 

down  the  train  to  ^  whether Ih^t^Xl'o^K 
«  te  baby  wa,  in  violent  eonvuUon,  jTZfy^ 
rTT  T  ?°*  »  ■*«"<»  <»  ">e  tram,  but  tl^  W^ 

St^d  to  do  m  thM  oa»,  but  fortunately  thia 

It  shows  you  how  necessary  it  is  to  Be  Pren»n»l  f™ 

the  f- 'buoiet:rhr™t:^'.^^^r  ubT 

h  A^'T.  5*  *^^  *^^  '^***''  ^*  ^^^  Ws  hand,  otherwise 
he  m^ght  have  acoidentaUy  boiled  the  baby 

feh^fT"*^    .  *  ''"^  ^^°  ^'^  **^»y«  very  careful  to  see 

rho^hrd;dT-!5:utu^^^^^^^^^ 

mother  if  she  does  noTkn^^^  "ItuXLt '^" 
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the  water  and  if  heyeUed  and  turned  blue  she  knew  the 
water  was  too  cold,  and  if  he  yelled  and  turned  red  it 
showed  the  water  was  too  hot !  Some  nurses  are  so 
clever. 

A  Bnihnuui 
High  up  on  the  hillside,  from  among  the  gum  trees, 

I  have  been  looking  out 
over  the  woods  and  plains 
of  Queensland. 

From  over  the  top  of 
the  ridge  the  last  rays 
>  of  the  setting  sun  lit  up 
the  tree-tops  and  upper 
stems  with  a  rich  yellow 
light,  while  I  was  in  the 
deep  cool  shadows. 

After  being  at  sea,  and 
in  foreign  lands  and 
islands,  it  was  very 
satisfying  to  be  back  on 
a  great  continent  rich  in 
farms  and  sunshine,  and 
An  Atutralian  Bu«hm»n.  belonging    tO     OUT    own 

British  race. 

Presently  there  came  riding  by,  on  a  roughly  groomed, 
but  well-bred,  wiry-tooking  horse,  a  man  so  bronzed 
with  sun  and  weather  as  to  look  almost  a  nigger.  But 
a  white  man  he  was,  free  and  happy  and  healthy,  with 
his  pack  of  mongrel  dogs  around  him,  living  the  life 
of  the  open  bush;  and  I  felt  the  longing  to  do  the 
same. 

These  bushmen  are  fine,  hefty  fellows,  and,  as  they 
showed  themselves  in  the  South  African  War,  ready  to 
serve  their  country  at  any  cost  to  themselves. 

On  one  occasion  last  year  a  lot  of  towniee  in  Brisbane 
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were  persuaded  to  go  on  strike  about  nothing  by  a  few 
feUows  who  had  the  gift  of  talking.  ^  ^     ^^ 

The  to^es  listened  and  beheved  every  word  :  instead 
of  domg  the  manly  thing  of  hearing  the  other"  deTfttf 
question  and  making  up  their  ownLnds  forthem^l^, 
they  let  these  agitators  make  up  their  mi^ds  foTThlm' 
^ey  went  on  strike,  and  as  the  ^lice  and  ^hta  '  oreTs 
were  weak,  they  began  to  get  rowdy.  ^ 

But  the  Governor  knew  his  men.    He  sent  word  round 

htTd?h!tu'r  ^^"^  *  "^"  ^  '^^^  --  ^""p 
nim   and  the  bushmen  came  pouring  in  from  aU  parts 

^ey  brought  all  their  own  food  md  equipment  STg 

S?he  ^r^H  ^^  ^^  '^"^  ^^'"^  '^«  roundabout  way 
of  f,he  roads   but  came  straight  across  country  without 

^JumOaaA  Soonti 

In  Queensland  there  are  about  2600  Boy  Scouts  anH 
besides  those  in  Brisbane  I  saw  some  af  Ips^ci  at 
Wwwick.  at  Toowoomba,  and  Stanthorpe.    ^         ' 

Here  and  there,  as  one  journeyed  through  the  countrv 
one  me    with  the  huge  farm  waggons  pulkd  by^hd; 

h^;   hi  ^?  «^^-"^«"  ''^^^E  along  on  their  ha^y 
horses   handhng  a   mob  of  cattle   with    their   s3 

hl^.  "^  '  ^"^''^  "^^^-  ^  P*«k  of  hount^at 

I  just  envied  them  and  felt  that  I  would  gladly  come 
and  be  one,  too,  in  this  great  free  comitiy  (for  SZS 
«  five  and  a  half  times  the  si^e  of  GrSt  BriS^tl^f 

ZTi^' ''''  ^^  ^^»--  -  -p«  -<i  oa'tti:: 
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Hew  Sonfh  Walei— What  Sydney  it  Like 

I  had  long  heaid  of  the  Sydney  Heads.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  I  wanted  to  see  the  Sydney  Heads  ;  and  now 
I  have  seen  them. 

They  are  two  great  bluffs  or  steep  cliffs  between  which 
lies  the  entrance  to  Sydney  Harbour. 

As  you  come  to  them  from  the  seaward,  you  see  a 
long  line  of  cliffs  which  have  an  opening  at  this  point  in 
which  there  is  apparently  an  ordinary  small  bay  with 
cliffs  all  round  it.  That  was  what  Captain  Cook  thought 
of  it  when  he  first  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Axistralia. 

He  sailed  past  it,  just  as  Sin  Francis  Drake  sailed  past 
the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  without  knowing 
that  it  was  the  entrance  to  a  great  natural  harbour. 

And,  like  Drake,  Captain  Cook  landed  at  another  bay 
close  by ;  this  he  named  Botany  Bay  because  of  the 
wonderful  variety  of  plants  which  grew  there. 

At  Botany  Bay  the  first  British  settlement  was  made, 
and  a  convict  prison  established.  But  Captain  Phillip, 
who  had  charge  of  this,  soon  discovered  the  splendid 
port  which  lay  close  by.  He  found  that  if  you  sailed 
boldly  into  the  bay  between  the  bluffs  it  ran  off  into  two 
creeks  bidden  behind  the  cliffs,  and  these  creeks  ran  for 
some  miles  inland  with  many  small  creeks  leading  from 
them  among  the  low  wooded  hills  around,  and  all  of  deep 
clear  sea  water. 

So  on  this  beautiful  natural  harbour  the  new  settlement 
was  started,  and  was  named  Sydney  after  Lord  Sydney, 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  England. 

Sydney  is  now  c  great  city  of  600,000  British  inhabitants, 
and  is  spread  over  much  more  ground  than  most  cities  of 
that  population,  so  that,  although  the  business  part  of  it 
is  much  like  that  of  any  other  modem  town  with  its 
streets  and  public  buildings,  the  part  where  people  have 
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^twT  'I  '^""^  **^"*  ^'^  ^^"*'f"I  wooded  hills 

week  to  get  round,  and  yet  you  would  never  be  more 
tlia«  SIX  miles  away  from  the  centre  ! 

su^LVb^  tT"'  *^"f  u*^^  *"^  y°"  ^  ^'o^tinuaUy 

i^^vou  finSV.  """^  '  ^r  ^'-^  «ff  in  a  different  dix^^tTon 

houses.  ^    ^***'    ""^"^    «P    to    the 

Such  is  Sydney. 

The  8oont>  0!  New  South  Wales 

And  what  a  place  for  scou/    ^ !    AH  Rmn«,i  *i,    * 

while  the  harbour  with  its  islands  and  creeks  and  ^' 

tZ7Z^:l^Z\T^''  for^ s^tiL^g 
boys !  ^"^^y  **«8*"  *^o«  Sydney 

When  I  went  to  see  them,  they  did  not  parade  on  a 
fla    open  lawn  and  march  past  hke  imitadlc^ers 
but  they  were  camped  in  the  scrub  among  the  mcS 

ord^r^^c^dT^  "P,rr''  ""''''  °^  P«^«  fr°°»  which 
fvZu  ?     .        «gnalled  to  the  different  tents      Also 

Wh^  P|l*  "P.  ^  '"^^  ^°^  «8«^"i«g  with  Cto  Bhk^ 
staiiation  with  which  thev  could  fjiiir  ,^*k  *u         "'^    . 
war  or  with  their  own  l^Z^L^l  Thlt .  ""■°'- 
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A  Deipatoh  Rkl« 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  party  among  them  was  a 
troop  of  nearly  one  himdred  mounted  Scouts  from 
Cootamundra.  They  were  a  fine  tough-looking  lot, 
mounted  on  their  own  ponies ;  and  they  had  ridden  in 
260  :^les  to  see  me. 

Some  of  them  rode  ahead  of  the  rest  at  fast  pace, 
bringing  me  a  letter  of  welcome,  and  they  covered  the 
250  miles  in  24  hours  19  minutes,  riding  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  A  fine  performance  even  if  done  by  good 
cavalry. 

I  have  never  seen  better  fellows  for  making  cavalry 
soldiers  than  the  Ciootamundra  Troop,  unless  it  was  the 
troop  of  mounted  Boy  Scouts  attached  to  Strathcona's 
Horse  at  Winnipeg. 

A  Shark  Ttagedy 

In  Sydney  Harbour,  one  of  the  many  little  islands  is 
called  Shark  Island.  It  is  here  that  the  first  convict 
settlement  was  made,  because  it  did  not  need  very  much 
watching  by  guards,  since  it  was  already  guarded  by 
sharks. 

If  a  man  were  to  attempt  to  swim  to  the  mainland  the 
chances  of  his  getting  there  were  very  small,  for  although 
the  distance  was  only  a  short  one,  the  sharks  were  always 
ready  on  the  look-out. 

A  short  time  ago  some  men  were  bathing  in  a  creek 
far  away  up  at  the  end  of  the  harbour,  when  suddenly 
one  of  them  screamed  out : 

"  Look  out,  a  shark  has  got  me." 

The  other  man  who  was  in  the  water  saw  the  tail  of 
the  fish  moving  through  the  water  and  he  swam  as  hard 
as  he  could  to  the  shore. 

A  third  man  who  was  on  shore  at  the  time,  seeing  the 
danger  of  his  friend,  at  once  plunged  in  bravely  to  his 
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«,r^  ''l^^^'^  °°*  *  ^«^y  S"^  summer  himself  He 
~edm  getting  hold  of  the  man.  whoTj^'the: 

^^'hi.^im'^T^  r"'  ^^**  ^^  "^^'^^  the  shore! 

^rv^nd'h?  S!*!r.°  ^^''^  **^«y  frightened  the  shark 
away  and  brought  their  companion  ashore.  But  he  diS 
^^st^unmed^ately.    He  had  been  ripped  open  b^t^ 

Although  there  are  many  sharks  in  the  deeper  narts  of 

o^I^'^'h  '""^  ^'7  ^^^°°^  ^^^  into  Sr^STwel 

^r^L  *'''*  *^'  *^**^°"«^  there  are  plenty  TS 

tX^^:^tJ^-''^''  ''-'  don/come^i^Ut^ 

People  therefore  do  a  great  deal  of  bathing  in  the 

^ougtxt  a  bit  of  an  ass  by  the  others  if  he  were  not 

the^flirditt  of^er^.^^^^^^      ^^^ 

useful  fellows  aU  roun^  ^'^  ^  P'^"^ 

Ti8«r  the  Tntiku 
While  in  New  South  Wales  I  heard  from  Mr  Vincent 
Dowhng,  an  old  bush  hand  some  *.Tr,fj^  •  ^^^^^ 

life  in  the  bush.  ^*^  expenences  of 

The  native  blacks.of  whom  there  are  onlyafewthousand 

«nd  the  man  covered  him  with  his  revolver  M^™ 
S'Tpe"*™"^  ir.to  ^^  thiek  b„^  7^'J^.  ^ 
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But  the  policeman  at  once  got  his  arms,  and  with  a 
black  tracker,  of  whom  the  police  kept  several  for  tracking 
cattle  thieves,  he  started  in  pursuit. 

After  going  over  fairly  easy  ground  for  ten  or  twelve 
L^iles,  they  got  into  a  dry,  stony  district,  and  here  the 
runaway,  knowing  that  he  would  be  tracked,  thought  he 
would  get  a  chance  of  escaping  his  pursuers,  so  he  jumped 
from  rock  to  rock,  leaving  scarcely  anything  of  a  foot- 
mark to  show  where  he  had  been. 

But  a  nail  scratch  here,  a  grain  or  two  of  rock  freshly 
broken  there,  a  few  rocks  leading  at  easy  bounds  from 
one  to  the  other,  gave  the  tracker  his  line.  Then  the 
tracks  led  into  a  thick  patch  of  scrub  in  which  there  was 
a  fencers'  camp. 

Tiger— for  that  was  the  tracker's  name— at  once  ran 
right  round  the  clump  examining  all  footmarks  leading 
out  of  it,  and  then  reported  to  the  policeman  that  either 
the  man  was  still  in  there  or  he  had  gone  out  wearing 
another  pair  of  boots. 

Then  he  made  a  wider  circle  at  a  good  distance  outside 
the  first  circle.  Here  he  found  footmarks  going  away 
from  the  clump,  while  the  foot-tracks  crossed  by  the 
iimer  circle  had  shown  only  some  tracks  walking  into 
the  clump. 

So  Tiger  at  once  guessed  that  the  man  had  changed  his 
boots  in  the  camp  and  had  then  walked  out  backwards 
for  a  short  distance  in  order  to  deceive  any  trackers,  and, 
when  tired  of  that,  he  had  turned  round  and  walked  in 
his  right  direction. 

Very  soon  the  fugitive  got  tired  of  wearing  the  strange 
boots,  and,  evidently  hoping  that  he  had  successfully 
dodged  his  pursuers,  he  had  thrown  them  away  and  put 
on  his  own  agp^in. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  river.  This  was  one  hundred 
miles  from  where  they  started.      The  foot-tracks  led 
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straight  down  into  the  water,  so  it  looked  as  if  the  man 
had  dehberately  walked  right  in  and  had  swum  across. 

80  nger  swam  across  and  carefully  examined  the  far 
Dank  to  see  where  his  man  had  come  out. 

He  had  not  come  out-^aa  Tiger  fully  expected. 

So  back  Tiger  came  and  soon  found  footmarks  stiU  left 
m  the  mud  close  to  the  near  bank,  which  showed  that  the 
runaway  instead  of  swimming  across  the  river,  had 
turned  alongside  the  bank  and  had  walked  in  the  water 
for  a  long  way  downstream  ;  in  fact.  Tiger  followed  the 
tracks  for  three  nules  in  the  water  and  then  they  turned 
up  on  to  a  bush  path  along  which  a  herd  of  cattle  had 
i»cently  passed. 

It  was  evident  that  the  man  had  seen  this  herd  Koins 
along  and  thought  that  if  he  walked  ahead  of  it  the  hooi^ 
mwks  would  tread  out  his  own  footmarks,  and  so  they 

But  the  cattle  could  not  tell  which  way  the  man 
wanted  to  go,  and  presently  they  turned  off  his  line  and 
went  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  Tiger  had  foUowed 
them  aU  along,  and  at  the  point  where  the  cattle  turned 
ahe^°  *  footmarks  were  again  to  be  seen  going  straight 

Then  they  found  the  tracks  were  getting  very  fresh,  any 
earth  kicked  up  by  them  was  still  damper  than  the  sun- 
heated  grains  of  the  surface,  and  the  edges  of  the  tracks 
wre  sharp,  not  having  had  time  to  get  dry  and  rounded 
off  by  sun  or  wind. 

So  the  pair  of  them  went  along  very  cautiously,  keepine 
a  sharp  look-out.  It  was  lucky  they  did  so,  for  they 
suddenly  came  on  the  man  hiding  behind  a  bush  with  his 
pistol  ainung  at  them.  But  the  policeman  was  quicker 
than  he,  and  before  he  could  get  his  aim  true  the  rifle 
rang  out  and  the  outlaw  feU  dead  in  his  tracks. 

Mr.  Bowling  tells  also  another  story  of  how  his  native 
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tracker  followed  up  the  trail  of  a  white  man  who  had  got 
lost  in  waterless  country  tiU  they  found  his  dead  body 
lying  under  a  bush  where  apparently  he  had  died  of 
thirst. 

Had  the  poor  fellow  ever  learnt,  as  Boy  Scouts  do, 
about  plants,  he  would  have  known  that  this  very  bush 
under  which  he  died  had  water  in  it  which  might  have 
quenched  his  thirst  and  so  saved  him. 

It  was  a  "  needle-bush."  It  has  long  thin  yellow  roots 
which,  if  cut  into  lengths  of  about  two  feet  and  stood  up 
in  a  billy-can,  let  out  a  lot  of  watery  juice  which  would 
keep  a  man  alive  for  some  tiine. 

Also,  although  he  had  matches  on  him,  he  had  not  lit 
a  smoke  fire,  which  would  probably  have  attracted  the 
searchers  who  were  out  looking  for  him. 

These  are  things  that  every  Scout  should  remember. 


Famm  Soonti 

In  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  town  called  Richmond. 
Whenever  I  hear  of  a  Richmond  I  want  to  go  there 
because  I  have  already  visited  so  many. 

Richmond  in  Yorkshire ;  Richmond  in  Surrey ; 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  America ;  Richmond  in  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa  ;  Richmond  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

So  I  went  to  Richmond,  New  South  Wales,  and  here  I 
found  a  most  interesting  Farm  School  something  hke 
our  Scouts'  Farm  at  Buckhurst  Place,  but  on  a  much 
finer  and  bigger  scale.  Such  a  good  one  it  is  that  pupils 
were  there  from  England  and  South  Africa  as  well  as 
from  all  parts  of  Australia — coming  many  thousands  of 
miles  to  get  its  splendid  training. 

They  learn  aU  the  different  kinds  of  farming  on  the 
most  up-to-date  lines,  so  that  they  can  then  go  out, 
three  or  four  of  them  together  in  peu*tner8hip,  take  up  a 
farm,  and  work  it  so  as  to  make  it  pay. 
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They  learn,  of  course,  aU  about  ploughing  and  sowinir 
and  harvesting  their  crops,  stock  tearing.  d!ir^g  S 

w'/f„Tw^I^''/'  ^""^  '""^^  ^^*  th«y  would 

leam  .a  England,  but  a  farmer,  however  good  he  may  be 

way  farms  abroad  unless  he  can  also  do  his  own  reoairs  L 
wagons,  ploughs,  and  harness,   make  hH^'^tor^ 

lus  own  motor-thrashmg  machines  or  pumps  and  do  aH 
sorts  of  jobs  which  the  farmer  in  tiSs  cfj^  wotSd 
never  thmk  of  touching  ^ 

Nor  do  they  forget  their  duty  to  their  country  al«, 
for  the  few  of  them  who  cannot  aheady  rideW  h»^' 
feam  It  there,  and  al«,  they  aU  leam  how  to  taZ 
^Stance,  and  to  .hoot,  and  how  to  drill.  «,  Lt  i„'3 
U»y  diouU  ever  have  to  turn  out  to  defend  their  fa^ 
»ndJ|on.es  agau»t  an  enemy  they  will  be  quite  abfe  to 

Bmitire  Day 
m  tStJiS"'^  '"^'  "  »  «-'  ^'y  »  Auatraha  and 

£rho~-»-^-^^^ 

we  don  t  show  it  m  the  same  spirited  way  that  Z^ 
brothers  across  the  sea  do  ^  ' 

citflT""  f  .^?"  ^^'^"*'  ^hi«h  «^nds  in  every 
city,  is  decorated,  the  citizens  hold  meetings  aT  wS 
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addressea  are  given,  the  troop§  and  the  cadets  and  Boy 
Scouts  hold  big  parades,  and  the  school  children  have  a 
holiday  to  go  and  see  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  sights  which  show  one  more  than  any- 
thing else  how  mighty  is  our  Empire  and  how  closely 
bound  together  with  the  great  bond  of  loyalty. 

To  have  come  all  this  distance  across  the  seas  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  there  to  find  thousands  of 
miles  of  British  country  with  British  farms  and  homes 
and  factories  and  cities,  and  British  people,  and  hoya  and 
children  in  their  thousands  just  as  British  as  ourselves, 
but  who  have  never  seen  Grefct  Britain,  then  it  is  that 
one  realises  how  great  is  the  brotherhood  to  which  we 
belong,  and  how  we  ought,  each  one  of  us,  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  keep  that  brotherhood  together. 

'*FaintiBff  the  Tbwn  Bed  '* 

I  was  once  at  an  examination  where  an  Irish  boy  was 
being  questioned.  The  examiner  on  hearing  his  name 
and  birthplace  said : 

"  Oh,  you  are  an  Irishman  !  Now,  can  you  tell  me  of 
any  great  general  who  was  an  Irishman  f  " 

The  boy  instantly  replied,  as  Irishmen  do,  with  another 
question  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  any  great  general  who  was  not  an 
Irishman,  sir  ?  "  Then  he  gave  a  list  showing  that  most 
of  our  generals,  past  and  present,  were  Irishmen. 

So  the  examiner  said  : 

"  Very  good.  I  suppose  now  you  think  that  Irishmen 
are  the  best  men  in  the  world  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  boy,  "they  are  not;  but  they 
could  be  if  they  liked." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Because  they  are  fools.  They  drink  too  much 
whislqr." 
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Iri^m^n'^L^  *^"  i^  •*"**  ^^'^^  ^'^^  others  beside. 
f^Tth«  "'"•  ^^'  ^^  Welsh  have  aU  been 
MU  ^  u      !*"*  '^*^'  *«<*  ^^i'  e»mple  has  been 

themselves,  they  are  now  savingi?  and  m^XDov 
homes  and  prosperous  lives  forXmsdves  *  ^^^ 

whTL?  t^*~^  ^'  ^'^  *^  "8^'  '*^  for  a  man 
Who   had   been   away   up^ountry   for   months   sh^n 
ahearmg  or  fencing  to  cpme  backlto  town  2.d  tolZl 
nriLf  ^  ^^^e;?' ^^^times  £90  or  £100.  to  t^T^ 

w«t  ^tV'^^:t°'^.  ^'^  "^^  understonding^f  ^ 
was  to  let  him  get  drunk  and  to  keep  him  Zmk  mZ 
that  amount  of  money  had  been  spent 

And  It  used  to  be  the  same  among  the  cowbovs  and 
^bennen  in  the  West  of  Americald  C^^^Zt 

Ti^^Zr^  "^*''  *  '^^  <^*  ^°^k  o^  the  p;ain?or 
m^e^backwoods  and  "paint  the  town  red.'?as  ^^ 

Those  days  are  now  over.   Men  are  not  now  such  fools  • 
they  work  hard,  but  they  keep  their  money  when  ^e^ 

start  themselves  m  prosperous  lines  of  business. 

inere  are,  of  course,  a  few  wasters  who  still  induke  in 
makang  beasts  of  themselves-for  that  is  whatTS^ 

I  can  sympat^  with  a  man  getting  druii  in  «>me 

1  wa^o?  ^"*^' -»^«-  hel^reSS^XtrShrs: 
^warmth  of  a  gm-palace  t^  the  squalid  miser/of  the 
du^y  den  he  has  to  inhabit.    But  ^e  man  in  a  smmv 

better  than  a  beast  to  go  and  throw  it  all  a^ay  in^^^ 
does  to  smokmg~and  that  is  because  he  is  a  coward! 
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Bfe  thi^  it  looks  fine  and  manlike  among  other  boys  to 
diow  o£F  how  he  can  hang  about  a  bar  and  smoke  and 
dnnk  and  spit  and  swear.  In  doing  these  he  thinks  he 
18  no  end  of  a  fine  feUow— when  reaUy  he  is  a  siUy  ass  I 

You  can  never  trust  a  man  who  drinks,  because  in 
nme  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  a  coward  and  won't  stick  to 
you  ma  tight  place,  and  with  his  brain  fuddled  and  his 
steength  weakened  by  it  he  is  of  no  use  for  any  kind 
of  work  or  position  of  trust. 

A  bar-loafer  is  about  as  great  a  rotter  as  you  can  find 
anywhere.  "^ 

A  ShipwuMk 

No  sooner  had  we  passed  out  between  "  The  Heads  " 
from  Sydney  Harbour  on  our  voyage  to  New  Zealand 
than  our  pliant  ship  began  to  "tuck  her  nose  into  it  " 
as  we  &oed  a  big  sea  and  a  strong  wind  against  us. 

ihis  r«mamed  our  amusement  for  the  next  three  days, 
our  ship  heavmg  and  shoving  into  the  waves  and  beiM 
washed  with  spray  from  stem  to  stem. 

At  length,  on  the  fifth  day  out.  we  sighted  and  passed 
a  group  of  steep,  rocky  islands  caUed  the  "  Three  iSffl  " 
a  nasty  dangerous  place  with  reefs  and  outlying  rocks 
aJJ  round  rt.  Here,  among  others,  was  wrecked  the 
steamship  EhngamiU  a  few  years  ago. 

A  number  of  the  people  on  board  had  never  been 
brought  up  as  Scouts  and  were  in  no  way  prepared  for  a 
shopwreck ;  a  panic  seized  them  when,  in  a  dense  fog. 
the  vessel  suddenly  crashed  on  to  a  rock  and  began  to 
smk.  Many  lost  their  heads  and  jumped  overboard:  while 
others  made  a  rush  for  the  boats  and  scrambled  in  in 
such  numbers  as  to  swamp  them  while  they  were  being 
launched.  Most  of  these  people  were  drowned 
Those   who  kept  their  wits  about  them  and  acted 

coolly  under  the  captain's  directions  were  saved.    They 
got  out  the  ship's  rafts  and  three  boats,  and  putting  the 
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one  of  ^^L  ^    ^"^  **^y  «**y«*  fo'  three  days  while 
In  the  meantime,  the  poor  creatures  on  the  rocks 


StMtu>i 


Thi.  "««»» Jjcteh  mp  of  New  Ze.l.nd  .how.  you 
•om.  of  the  pluM  I  viaitad. 

"■feted  terrible  privation,  bom  coW  «,d  hunger     A 
2^;  «  Se^Z".  ':" 'PP^  "'^■"'  «»"«'  "P  from  tto 
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th^lljf  *  f  °'^°''^  ^^"^^  ^^^"^  ^^«  ^^  »  Scout  there  ?) 
thought  of  a  way  of  catching  fish,  and  made  a  fishing-line 
out  of  some  of  the  women's  stay-laces  with  hooks  Lde 
from  hai^ms  and  baited  with  bits  of  red  flannel.    In 

!^/^>;  Y  T^  ^  8^*  *^^°"8^  ^^  to  keep  them 
ahve  though  Uiey  had  to  eat  it  raw  as  they  had  no 
means  of  makmg  a  fire. 

Who  Disoovered  Vew  Zetland  ? 
It  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  the  first  white  man 

Ts^Z  r^  "^^  ^'^  ^'^^'  ^"*  ^«  Maoris  have 
l^M  !  *  ^^  ^^""^  ****"  »^^o«  1740,  but  they 
could  no    say  what  comitry  it  belonged  to.nor  couW 

Zrif^'  ^°'  '^^  ^"^  800d  reason  that  the  M^ris 
captumi  the  crew  and  ate  them,  every  one.    T«^ 

^d  nTLT  '""**  "^  '^"'^  p^ ''  '""^  -"*'  »>«^ 

It  was  not  tm  Captain  Cook  came  in  1768  that  any 

real  survey  of  the  island  took  place.    He  came  in  a  sS 

saOmg  ship  across  these  very  stormy  seas,  on  two  difierent 

on  fnendly  terms  with  the  natives.  ^ 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Captain  Cook  was  there 
makmg  friends  with  the  Maoris,  a  party  of  explwew 
came  from  PWce  and  tried  to  gak  aSg  at  tl  S.y 

natives,  but  one  day  there  was  a  quarrel  and  the  whole 
party  were  massacred  and  eaten. 

..n?"*  PS^'''  ^^  "'^''^S^  **^^  ^  a  different  way 
and  got  the  name  among  the  natives  for  absolute  fair 
play  and  justice  and  fearlessness. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  one  of  his  own 
a^men  flogged  for  cheating  a  native ;  he  insisJLi^ 
pving  fair  payment  for  everything  that  was  taken  from 
the  mhabitonts.   In  this  way  he  established  a  frieu^> 
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How  New  Zealand  was  Won  in  a  Race 

totJ»  .T""*^  l»ter  there  arrived  »  JVenoh  m«*f.war 

WW  r*  Zt  riTlj   ^.•'  "^  ^y  0'  I*"*"*,  which 
Ifct  ^iZn^  ^,  °.'"'  P""  »'  "»  northern  p«t  of 
BufS^  '.^  r^  off  to  the  eouthem  psrt. 

her  when  she  c«ne.    So  New  Zealand  feSdlw^iS 
^rt    «         "^  **^  "  1860-1870. 

difliouit^„™it  b.^ 'r^"""  !r°"'  "■"*  ^'^ 

both  .idea  were  aU  4,  totter  fri!^^'  ^  '"^  '="~- 

leamt  to  «lnureThe  otW  «  ^^       ^**""  *"''  ^ 
^^^^     «miire  tne  other  ae  brave,  strong,  and  deter- 

»<iM"i^^ir  '?«"»•  r""»  in  other  parte  of  the 

Sudaneee,  in'konth  S  w^telr^hT  ^iC"" 
«e  have  aU  become  the  better  fiSnlfor"!  ^"• 

m»  Hi.  Ihcri.  hdd  u»  ItaWbit.  Mat 
n»  Maona  «»med  to  like  fighting  for  fighting',  «ie. 


<      , 

=1-^^ 


^•ffla 
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^>.T\T''  ^^  "*  *  «*^'y  o^  ^ow  in  one  fight  the 
Bntiah  had  surrounded  a  party  of  the  enemy  Tl  m 

tTat  h'^  "T^  ''''"  *°  «^^  '^^  spring  and  stiLm^ 
that  the  natives  could  not  get  any  wateT 

After  a  siege  of  two  days  the  Maoris  sent  down  a 
me«enger  under  a  white  flag  to  say  that  i^rhaps  the 

S^ttunT  °t*"'"^."^  '''  ^"*  '^^y  were  holdi^  2l 
only  supphes  from  which  the  Maoris  could  get  Water 
and  If  they  couW  not  have  water  they  could^otTon 
fightmg.    They  seemed  to  look  upon  ^hting  L  a'^S 

haSLT^^'  '^'"'  ^  ^  *«M  **^t  «  the  middle  of  a 
Mtle  the  Maoris  began  to  run  out  of  ammuXn   s^ 

whether  they  could  lend  them  some  to  go  on  ^th  ! 
^r^^^lo^ran^^^^^ 

oTtireX""^  ^'  '""^' ""'  ^'^^  -^a^suZ^i: 

^^u.  the  aur-the  footbaU  being  the  islaad  of  Z 

New  ZeaLjid  is  formed  of  two  great  islands  th«  fnnf 
«.  North  Island  and  the  leg  SoutKa^r  ThfJ^^ 
dommion  is  roughly  about  the  si«  of  Great  Britoin  but 

the  forty-five  milhons  in  Great  Britain. 

Aoaklud 
After  our  four  days  of  banging  through  head  winH. 
and  heavy  seas  from  AustrZ;^  v^  a  J^TfT^^ 

ourselves  early  one  morningstea^^Zginll^ 
We  were  m  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  NorSi  Island  at  ^7?!; 
of  which  lies  Auckland,  the  chief  Z^t.'lXr" 
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K."""™*^'  "■  "^-'  volcano.  tltrnTpS; 

Rounding  this,  our  ship  turns  sharolv  infr.  «      vj 
creek  which  forn^s  the  fine^haZr  WeCd  fuU  of 
8»"PPing,  tugs,  and  ferrv-boats      iZ  ^"^f^a,  fuU  of 

Hm  Bojn  ol  Hew  Zedud 
In  the  afternoon  I  attended  a  review  of  the  CM  q„«  ♦ 

2:;:  J.z:i,-5j  ■*"  •»"-  i™'^ 

After  he  leaves  the  secondary  school  nr  Ko««».     < 

^t  T  '°r "» ««-"  Q^""*  i^^S^  to 

a  different  uniform  of  khuki  •  ««^    u      .I''^    .  °™™ea  m 
every  man  in  the  country  takes  his  turn  of  service  inTt. 
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Jn  New  Zealand  they  are  for  better  prepared  to  defend 
their  homes  and  their  wives  and  children  than  we  ar©  in 
Britain,  and  no  man  shirks  his  duty  like  a  good  many  do 
at  liome. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  view  of  the  New  Zealand 
boys ;  it  was  a  fine  sight,  for  3000  Cadets  and  400  Boy 
Scouts  were  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  natural  arena  in  the 
park  on  the  heights  overlooking  Auckland,  and  10,000 
spectators  were  on  the  surrounding  slopes.  With  bands 
playing  and  Colours  flying  they  made  a  brave  show,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  they  looked. 

Vnanaii  ol  the  Kiiig*i  flag 

The  Boy  Scouts  had  a  very  large  number  of  badges 
of  efficiency,  and  one  of  the  Auckland  troops,  the  Ist 
Devonport,  were  the  winners  of  the  King's  Rag,  having 
twenty-three  King's  Scouts  in  their  ranks  ! 

That  beats  anjrthing  in  England  t 

And  they  only  won  it  after  a  close  race  with  other 
troops ;  and  the  examination  was  a  tough  and  strict 
one.  Lord  Islington  presented  the  King's  Flag,  with  a 
very  encouraging  speech,  to  the  winners. 

I  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  pinning  Silver  Crosses 
on  the  breaste  of  three  Auckland  Scoute  for  different  acte 
of  gallantry  in  saving  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 

So  you  see  the  New  Zealand  Scouts  are  not  behind 
others  in  their  efficiency. 

And  you  should  hear  their  "  Haka,"  that  is  the  New 
Zealand  edition  of  the  "  Eengonyama  "  salute  I 

A  leader  starts  the  chant,  they  all  smack  their  thighs 
and  stamp  in  time  and  shout  their  salutation  in  Maori 
words,  all  exactly  together,  and  the  effect  is  fine.  Here 
are  the  instructions  issued  for  doing  it  before  me  : 

Haka — ^Leader :    £  rangatira   ia.     Scouts :    Kei    te 
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rihi  atu  ia.  I  te  Taniwha,  I  te  Taniwha,  Hi,  Hi.  Ha. 
When  the  General  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  official 
Scout  reception  takes  place,  the  command  "Staves 
down  "  will  be  given.  A  leader,  or  Assistant  Scout- 
master, will  give  the  signal  for  the  haka  to  commence 
by  striking  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  the  front  part  of 
his  thighs,  at  the  same  time  stamping  in  unison  with 
his  left  foot.  AU  follow  his  example,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sees  and  hears  that  aU  have  picked  up  the  time,  he  calls 
out : 

"  Eh  .  .  .  ranga-te-rah  .  .  .  ee  yah."    Then  aU  join 

m  with  "  Kai  tay  raahee  ah  too  ...  ee  yah."    When 

they  come  to  "  ee  tay  Tan-ee  fah  "  they  raise  their  hands 

level  with  their  shoulders,  pahns  down,  and  swing  them 

to  the  left  and  right  alternately,  keeping  time  to  the  words 

thus  :  "  Ee-tay  "  (hands  swing  to  the  left  front),  "  Tan- 

ee-fah  »  (swing  to  right  front),  "  Ee  tay  "  (again  to  left), 

Tan-ee-fah"   (again   to  right),    "Hee"   (again  left,) 

Hee     (agam  right),  "  H-a-a-a  II!"  (hands  raised  over 

head  at  fuU  extent  of  arms,  eyes  directed  towards  officer, 

and  tongues  protruded  towards  the  opposite  side).    The 

foot  should  keep  time  to  aU  the  movements  during  the 

haka.     When  it  is  finished,  the  order  "  Staves  up  "  will 

be  given,  and  Scouts  will  stand  at  the  order. 

Among  the  Cadets  I  found  that  the  Scouts  had  made 
a  good  name  for  themselves,  especially  as  nearly  all  the 
sergeants  and  corporals  in  the  Cadets  are  fellows  who  have 
been  Scouts. 

The  officers  find  that  a  Scout  on  joining  the  Cadets 
does  not  have  to  be  taught  discipline  and  obedience  to 
orders,  he  knows  aU  that,  and  can  be  trusted  to  carry 
out  his  duty  without  anybody  watching  him  to  see  that 
he  does  it.    Also  he  can  keep  other  fellows  in  order,  he 
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can  show  them  in  camp  how  to  cook  their  food  and  how 
to  make  themselves  comfortable,  he  can  signal  and  can 
render  first-aid,  and  generally  knows  how  to  shoot,  to  act 
as  guide,  or  to  nm  or  ride  with  despatches. 

Besides  being  smart  and  weU-set-up  in  appearance, 
he  has  not  made  himself  sickly  and  nervous  with  cigarette- 

'^  '  Bucking;  so  naturally 

the  officers  try  to  get 
hold   of    Scouts    to 
make     them     non- 
commissioned officers 
of  the  Cadets.  Among 
the  Cadets  I  saw  some 
very  fine  companies, 
and  among  the  best 
was  one  composed  of 
Maori  boys ;  they  are 
dark  red  in  colour, 
and     big,     strongly 
junwn  MoiT  „„^  g3j„  made,  hefty  fellows 

and  size   ought   to 
knock  spots  ofiF  any  tug-of-war  team  of  the  same  age. 

Horth  bland 

From  Auckland  we  travelled  by  train  through  North 
Island  down  to  Wellington  at  its  southern  end.  We  went 
through  hills  and  mountains,  among  beautiful  bits  of 
fores',  with  snowy  peaks  in  the  background,  then  out 
among  open  downs  and  moorland  with  frequent  farms 
and  small  townships. 

But  though  the  country  looked  strange,  the  people 
were  all  British,  and  at  many  of  the  stations  Boy  Scouts 
were  drawn  up  for  my  inspection.  aU  looking  exactly 
the  same  as  Scouts  at  home  and  talking  our  tongue. 
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although   they  an  bang  at   the  opposite  aide  of  the 
world. 

In  among  these  mountama,  though  I  had  not  time  to 
go  and  see  them,  he  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
m  the  shape  of  great  natural  fountains  of  boiling  hot  water 
called     geysers,"  and  marvellous  rooks  and  stalactites. 

WeQington 

It  is  said  that  you  can  teU  a  Wellington  man  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  because  when  he  approaches  a  street 
comer  he  puts  up  his  hand  to  hold  his  hat  on.  This  is 
from  force  of  habit,  because  in  Wellington  there  is  nearly 
always  a  high  wind  blowing. 

WeU,  it  was  not  blowing  when  I  was  there,  and  I  found 
Welhngton  a  charming  town,  fine  streets  and  pubhc 
buildmgs  and  wharves  on  the  flat  fronting  a  magnificent 
bay.  while  steep  hills  rise  up  close  behind  it  on  which 
are  the  villas  and  cottages  of  the  citizens  with  their 
pretty  gardens  and  shady  verandahs  and  beautiful  view 

Here  again  I  attended  a  parade  of  Scouts  and  Cadets 
(600  Scouts  and  2000  Cadets),  and  I  presented  to  the 
Scouts  t^e  flag  of  friendship  which  had  been  sent  out  Sy 
the  Welhngton  Troop  in  London. 

A  Brave  Bugler 

Near  Wellington,  at  a  place  called  Hutt.  a  g  dant  act 
WM  done  by  a  boy  in  the  fighting  against  the  Maoris  in 
1866. 

A  force  of  British  troops  was  camped  here,  and  owinc 
to  the  crafty  and  plucky  nature  of  the  enemy  an  extra 
strict  watch  was  kept  by  the  sentries  at  night  lest  thev 
should  attempt  to  rush  the  camp  when  the  men  were 
sleeping. 

On  this  particular  night  Bugler  Allen  of  the  58th  (now 
the  Northampton  Regiment)  could  not  rest.     I  don't 
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know  whether  he  had  the  Scout 'a  ability  to  nmeU  an  enemy 
and  could  scent  him  in  the  breeze,  but  at  any  rate  he 
was  awake  at  the  dangerous  part  cf  the  night,  that  is. 
just  before  dawn,  when  an  enemy  is  moat  likely  to  make 
lus  attack,  and  he  became  an  additional  watcher  with 
the  regular  sentries. 

Just  as  b'ght  was  beginning  to  come  on  through  the 
mist  of  the  night,  there  was  a  sudden  rush  and  scurry 
through  the  Ion,  [jass,  and  one  of  the  sentries  near  the 
boy  was  clubbe  ^^  the  ground  before  he  could  utter  a 
sound. 

This  opened  a  way  for  the  Maoris  to  sweep  silently  into 
the  camp  and  kill  the  men  in  their  sleep,  but  they  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  boy.  In  an  instant  his  bugle  went 
to  his  lips  and  the  "  Alarm  "  suddenly  blared  out  all 
over  the  camp. 

A  warrior  rushed  at  him  with  an  axe  which  the  boy 
dodged  as  it  feU,  and  it  cut  deep  into  his  arm  ;  but  he 
continued  to  soimd  the  call  to  the  men  tiU  another  blow 
stretched  him  senseless  and  dying  on  the  ground.  But 
he  had  done  his  duty ;  he  had  saved  the  camp,  for  the 
soldiers  sleeping  on  their  rifles  sprang  up  and  poured  a 
rapid  fire  into  their  foes,  and  drove  them  oflF  with  heavy 
loss.  '' 

Strange  fowls  and  lishif 

The  Wellington  Scouts  presented  me  with  pieces  of 
eggshell  of  the  Moa  which  they  had  found.  The  Moa 
was  a  huge  kind  of  ostrich  in  former  days  in  New  Zealand, 
and,  judging  from  the  size  of  its  bones  which  are  some- 
times found,  it  must  have  stood  over  twelve  feet  high. 
But  it  has  long  since  died  off. 

Bits  of  its  eggs  are  often  found  by  sharp-eyed  Scouts. 

Another  curious  bird  which  has  now  disappeared  was 
the  Kiwi.  He  was  a  smaller  bird,  covered  with  hairy 
kind  of  feathers,  having  a  bng  bill  but  no  wings ;  so  he 
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could  not  escape  from  animals  like  wild  dogs,  etc    who 
Then  there  is  the  K.  a     He  is  r  kind  of  parrot,  brown 

lus  back,  tear  a^.,.ay  '.h.    v.on!.  arid  tf  ••    Sgrh;ie  in^ 
the  back  until  h.-  p.. , i    iok  oat  f '  i-  LW r .  ♦i,  u"    . 

curved  h«»alr     r>^  .      '  '  '  •*  ^**^  ^"  ^'^ong. 

curved  beak.     (     tour  h  it    3  u^^.uy  to  the  poor  sheen 
and  causes  his   'vaM.  '^       ®®P 

He  had  forgotten  thut  a  n  .-Ic  ,-  n.r  ,  «hcep.    The  mute 
when  he  felt  thn  fip«f  i         u:    .     ,      .^     f "e  muie, 


:n-< 


hh 


'v  ck,  started  kicking.* 


The  K.a  d„g  hi.  eU«i  »<t  t;;!.  into'-trZrS 
and  hung  on  for  aU  he  was  worth. 

th3tT"*''',?i'''"*  '*^*  ^^''^  ^'^^  no  good,  suddenly 

tt  Li^'^fr  '^"^  '"""*  °^^^'  ««<^  thus'squasllS 
tne  Aea.  That  Kea  was  never  much  good  afterwanls— 
at  teast  as  a  Kea  ;  but  his  friends  had^^n  h  s  fIL^n7 
hey  never  tried  eating  a  mute's  kidneys  alS-pre- 
tended  they  did  not  care  for  them.  ^^    ^ 

But  they  stuck  to  sheep  because  the  poor  sheen  if 
he  tned  rolling  would  only  get  on  to  his  b^  anSZ,^^ 

cLr.f  '''f '  T""^  "^  "8*^^  »^'™-".  andThe  Ke^ 
could  then  get  at  his  kidneys  through  his  s.    Tiach 

Palorai  Jack 

anJT*^  t"!"^"  ^°"  ^'"^  **^«  «'~»t«  »>etween  North 
and  South  Istends,  calted  Cook's  Straits  after  the  «^W 
captam  who  first  explored  them.  ^ 

f^^J?  'ST''*'  ^*'^®*  ^'^"^g  fro°»  the  main  straits 
towards  Nelson  lives  "Pylorus  Jack."    He  is  a  smlu 

see  him  as  this  channel  did  not  come  in  our  ro;.te   but 
many  people  told  me  aU  about  him. 
When  a  ship  comes  steaming  through  this  channel,  out 
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cornea  Jack,  swimming  along  the  surface,  till  he  gets  to 
the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  there  he  swims,  sometimes  in 
front,  sometimes  alongside,  even  rubbing  and  scratching 
himself  against  the  vessel,  tiU  she  is  through  the  strait, 
and  he  then  turns  oflF  with  a  "  good-bye  "  flick  of  his  tail 
and  goes  back  to  his  lair  to  await  the  next  one. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  specially  to 
prevent  him  from  being  destroyed. 

LftMion  aaA  Ohristehiirdi 
After  steaming  up  a  loch  with  high  hills  on  either  side 
of  it,  our  steamer  landed  us  on  the  quay  at  Lyttelton, 
a  charming  little  port  with  its  houses  tucked  away  in  a 
ravine  in  the  hills.  Here  were  more  Scouts  to  receive 
me,  and  to  put  me  into  the  train  for  Oiristchuroh  a  few 
miles  distant. 

The  counliy  as  we  ran  through  it,  with  its  fields  and 
hedges,  farms,  woods,  and  villages,  was  exactly  like 
England,  and  so  was  CJhristchurch  when  we  got  there ; 
just  an  English  country  town,  and  with  English  people 
in  it.  Here  again  was  a  splendid  parade  of  over 
3000  Oadets  and  Scouts  for  me  to  look  at  and  to 
talk  to. 

From  CJhristchurch  we  ran  by  train  to  Dunedin, 
stopping  at  many  places  on  the  way  to  see  Scouts,  CWets, 
and  Girl  Guides  drawn  up  for  inspection ;  all  of  them 
efficient  and  smart  and  doing  good  work. 

And  the  country  aU  the  way  was  full  of  prosperous- 
looking  farms  with  their  cattle  and  horses  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  large  tracto  of  arable  lands  with  their  trim 
hedges  and  tall  trees. 

Too  Maeh  ol  a  Good  Ihinff 
Gorse  and  broom  grew  everywhere—almost  too  much 
so ;    they  were  originally  brought  here  from  home,  but 
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have  spread  at  such  a  rate  as  to  have  becoir,  a  nuwance 
as  have  also  the  blackberry  and  brier.n)se  brambkT    ' 

I..  ^  •  ?"**  ?^'  ^^^^^^^  P^nis  or  animals,  which 
^ve^^n  brought  in  here,  do  far  better  than  in  Uil  oS 

Someone  mtroduced  some   blackbirds  and  thrushes 

Lr*K  "f^  *""^J  ^^"^  ""^  «"«^  »  Jot  of  them  now 
that  they  destroy  the  fruit  crops  and  have  to  be  ItZ 
of    Trout  have  increased  so  much  in  some  of  the  rivTw 

weed  and  are  now  getting  diseased.  * 

Rabbits  have  become  a  perfect  plague,  and  have  tn 

be^poj^ned  or  trapped  by  the  thousand*?:,  'saTe'thX^ 

Stoats  were  imported  to  kill  them,  but  these  have 

or^/7''  ^^  ^°"*''  *^^8  *^«  introduced  fromX 

OM  Country,  have  increased  and Oh  weU  I  wnn  •! 

talk  about  them  as  I  don't  think  they  ha^tLmTa 
musance  yet ;  at  any  rate  I  have  not  healS  oTZpfe 
ahootmg  or  poisoning  them  so  far  ^^ 

.•  ^!?  T  T  ^  ^'''^  yo"  ™ght  just  as  well  be 
a  lo^  loch,  which  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  Clyde  on  a 
X"  r  ift'  '^^  '"^  "^~"  -^  upland^^^on* 

Ainuuiia 
I  have  sailed  in  a  good  many  fine  ships  in  the  course 
of  this  journey  but  the  best  one  of  aU  of  them  w^  th^ 
Umon  steamship  Maunganui,  in  which  we  M^lJTf^t 

Sr^'^'i!,''""^^'^-  SheisoneofThetJ'flee^of 
fine  s Wers  belon,jng  to  Australia  which  are  empby^ 
en^ly  m  rumung  between  New  Zealand  and  A  JS 

It  is  a  three  days'  voyage,  just  a  thousand  mifes.  from 
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the  Bluff  in  South  New  Zealand  to  Hobart  in  the  south 
of  Tasmania  ;  and  a  nice  old  dusting  we  got  as  we  came 
across  with  a  big  sea  and  a  head  wind  against  us. 

But  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  saw  right  ahead 
of  us  some  jagged  headlands  and  needle-rocks  outlined 
agauMt  the  setting  sun,  and  we  knew  that  the  Eagle 
Hawk  point  of  Tasmania  was  before  us. 

Tasmania  is  to  Australia  what  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  to 
England  on  a  rather  larger  scale. 

Austraha  is  twenty-four  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  Tasmania  is  as  large  as  Scotland,  while 
the  channel  betwi-en  them  is  270  miles  wide  instead 
of  two. 

But  Tasmania  is,  like  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  beautiful 
island  where  Australfans  like  to  go  for  their  holidays  in 
the  summer. 

Hobart  is  the  capital,  and  you  steam  up  to  it  for  some 
twenty  miles  through  a  magnificent  natural  harbour  of 
deep  water  protected  on  all  sides  from  gales  and  high 
seas.  * 

As  you  pass  up  this  wonderful  loch  you  see  an  island 
—well,  it  is  ahnost  an  island,  that  is,  a  peninsula,  con- 
nected with  the  land  by  a  narrow  neck  with  deep  water 
on  either  side  of  it. 

In  the  early  daj-s  of  the  cofony  the  convicts  used  to 
be  kept  here  ;  and  to  give  the  warders  less  work  to  do 
the  neck  of  land  was  guarded  by  a  number  of  savaoe 
watoh-dogs. 

Then  the  sea  on  either  side  was  infested  with  sharks, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  act  as  guards  also  by  being 
continuaUy  fed  with  meat  and  scraps,  and  occasionally 
with  a  live  pig  so  that  they  shouM  learn  not  to  be  afraid 
of  attacking  a  swimmer. 

AD  this  was  a  little  discouraging  to  prisoners  who 
wanted  to  escape,  and  they  never  tried  to. 
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A  GaOuit  ieont 
J!L^^u    ^°*^  ^"  ^°»"»*  WeUington.  near  the 

packed  rock  pillars  ;  so  the  name  "  organ  pipes  "  whioh 
has  been  given  to  them  describes  thef^TweU 

woS!S  u  T"^*^  "^  ^^^  °"  one  i^^d^d  the 
a^d  th^WK  J^  S^"''  ^^""^  ^«  *  8^d  fieW  for  scouting 

Ho^i^he're'^  ^"^  ^  ''^  «""^^^  °^  Gov^ment 
House  where  the  Governor  of  Tasmania.  Sir  H»rrv 
Barron,  reviewed  and  addressed  the  Scouts.  ^ 

1  aiso  had  the  pleasure  of  pinning  the  Silver  CrmH  for 
gaUantry  on  the  breast  of  sJout  C^rke  forZ^ij 
act  in  diving  into  the  river  with  his  do  J^^  on  t^t^te 

t^Ke  stuck  to  him.  duckmg  him  till  he  could  no  lonoer 
gnp  him,  and  then  bringing  him  safely  ashoie.         ^ 

Th«  Sort  o!  Ckrantry  Too  CM  in  nmuuiia 

f^^  ^u*^"^  .'"  ^^^  ^"^*»  ^^  Tasmania,  the  railway 

takes  one  through  the  centre  of  the  island  ti  Uui^Z 
thenorthem  port,  a  distance  of  120  miles.     '^""°^'*^° 

m  first  part  of  the  journey  Ues  along  the  Derwent 
River  with  Its  prosperous-looking  farms.  hopLwITH 
orchards  very  hke  those  at  hom!  in  W.  ?S^  tc^ 
by  thickly  wooded  ranges  of  high  hills. 

Although  It  was  mid-winter  the  country  looked  ««*>« 

thl  ^^  '".  '^''"^  ^"  ^^^  8~""d'  'or  the  nilway  left 
rZ        I      .    ^^  "'^''*'  ^^^^^  ^e**-    Here  the  farms  were 


ill- 
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Instead  of  cutting  the  trees  down  and  then  having  to 
cart  them  away  and  root  out  their  stumps,  the  favourite 
way  here  is  merely  to  out  a  ring  round  the  stem,  in  the 
bark,  and  thereby  to  kill  the  tree  so  that  it  no  longer 
overshadows  the  ground  or  draws  the  good  out  of  it ;  it 
thus  allows  nrops  to  grow. 

Laniuwiton  Scouts'  Displajs 

Launceston  is  like  a  large  English  market  town  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tamar  River.  It  had  only  a  small  rally  of 
about  a  hundred  Scouts.  But  they  could  do  things — 
several  of  them  were  good  at  throwing  the  lasso ;  they 
threw  their  lariats  over  other  Scouts  running  about  the 
ground,  or  caught  them  by  the  leg.  I  was  told  they  are 
good  at  "  roping  "  sheep  in  this  way. 

They  also  exhibited  a  number  of  model  aeroplanes 
which  they  had  made — and  these  showed  very  neat  and 
clever  handicraft.  They  also  had  a  very  well-equipped 
wireless  telegraph  troop. 

Hm  TMinanian  Dsvil 

The  Gorge  at  Launceston  is  one  of  the  interesting 
sights  of  Tasmania.  It  is  a  narrow  pass  between  cliffs 
and  rooky  hillsides  through  which  flows  a  fine  stream  of 
water.  It  is  about  two  miles  long  and  is  kept  as  a  public 
park  and  has  beautiful  views  and  wooded  scenery. 

Another  sight  in  I«unceston  is  the  "  Tasmanian  Devil." 
He  is  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  there. 

I  expected  to  see  a  very  startling  beast  and  was  quite 
disappointed  when  I  was  shown  what  at  first  looked  Uke 
a  htter  of  small  black  pigs  or  dogs  I  These  were  Vie 
animals  known  as  Tasmanian  Devils.  They  had  head^ 
rather  like  pigs',  with  dogs'  bodies.  Tliey  were  very  Uvely 
and  active,  but  are  said  to  be  verj'  wild  and  untamable. 

Another  curious  animal  is  the  Wombat,  but  we  only 
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the  fruit  f«me«JSi.y^'  ^«  ^„T  T  T^  ""^ 
robbing  ordMud,  I  ^"  '•"*>«  ""y"  '»' 

4"  "S  z^£  ^.^"«trb?rj^ 

and  wUte  throats  ■  andT^T!,'  •   *?'  '^  ''««'" 

FlunUng 

eat  in  E„g,:i::l"",Zlt  ■""  "'"■'"  """^  ^" 
P     ua  wne«t.    rhcii  there  ture  Bome  wonderful 
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mines  for  gold  and  for  tin  ;   Mount  LyeU  and  Bischoff- 
sheim  mines  are  widely  celebrated. 

The  timber,  too,  is  very  good— the  carved  fittings  and 
doors  of  the  great  Town  Hall  at  Melbourne  are  all  of  the 
handsome  Tasmanian  woods.  So  Tasmania  is  a  rich, 
beautiful,  and  mild  country,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  it  full  of  British  colonists  of  alJ  kinds. 

Brady  the  Bnihraoctr 

To  get  to  Australia  from  Tasmania  you  embark  on  a 
steamer  at  Launceston  and  steam  for  forty  miles  down 
the  Tamar  River  and  then  for  230  miles  across  the  sea. 
Our  ship  had  the  Australian  name  of  RoUmahana  (which 
people  call  for  short  "  The  Rotten  Banana  "). 

As  we  steamed  down  the  Tamar  we  saw  splendid- 
looking  fruit  farms  on  the  wooded  hills  on  either  bank, 
and  very  pretty  homesteads  nestling  among  the  trees. 

At  one  spot  a  high  rocky  bluff  stood  up  above  the 
forest.  This  is  called  "  Brady's  Look-out  "  because  in 
the  old  days  a  celebrated  bushranger  or  highway  thief  of 
the  name  used  to  hide  in  some  caves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  the  bluff  he  could  see  round  in  all  direc- 
tions and  so  escape  from  pursueni.  But  they  got  him  in 
the  end. 

A  Sea  Soontiiig  Praetioe 

The  sea  between  Tasmania  and  the  mainland  of 
Australia  is  called  Bass  Strait.  George  Bass,  after  whom 
it  was  named,  was  a  young  ship's  doctor  who  came  out 
to  Australia  in  the  vessel  which  brought  Captain  John 
Hunter  to  be  Governor  in  1796.  On  the  same  ship  was  a 
midshipman  named  Matthew  Flinders. 

These  two  young  seamen  were  fond  of  going  on  boat- 
ing expeditions  while  their  ship  was  lying  idle  in  harbour. 
In  this  way  they  set  an  example  which  is  probably  being 
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followed  by  the  Sea  Scouts  of  Sydney  of  t^^       • 

ThuJ,  a^  ?hev  L^*  ^^°^  ^^  c^Ued  the  Tom 

sho^  Ute„":^r  i^J'i^^^^^^  -'^e  of  the 

and  half  and  quTi^r  fatt^'V^^'^Jr*  "^  ^'^  ^*^«"« 
they  found  the  depTof  wate^ev^rv  h  *"  ^  ?"  '***>' 
marked  it  on  the  correcls^t  In  ^h  ^""^  '^*"''  '^"'* 
made  a  chart  of  it  ^         '*'®'''  "**?•  «»d  thus 

lowest  water  thatr^L  S^d  7.        "^  ^^^^  ^^*  «  ^^e 

As  Bass  and  JTinde^n^li  Z  T^^^*"  °^  °*^^«"«»- 

interesting,  and  itmlvlS.   I    '  *^'  ^'"^  *^*  ^^^^^ '«  very 

had  to  run  before  a  terrific  d  ■  ^'"*  °"^  ^'^^^^  «»d 
being  swamped  and1twL'l«  -"'^"-1  danger  of 
mana^ment  that  thev  at  W  t^  ^"^  ^"°^  **»*« 

into  a  sheltered  Ly  wheL^hev''^  ^'T"  ^™^  '^^- 
dry  themselves,  for  e^mhincTT  .T  u  ^'^  '"  ^"^  '^"d 
^ey  had  even  t^  spIS  til  '''  "^f'  "^^  ^^^^• 
«>ck8.  in  the  sm,  in  th^honl  T  8^P°r*^«'  o«t  on  the 

Just  then  a  numlirofTJ  *""'"« ''^'y'»«^'«- 
but  fortunately  t^ywerl  n«t?v%'^™^^  °"  ^»»«»' 

«oon  made  them  still Torso"^  £!?^^'  ^^  ^^«" 
things  which,  as  a  hanr^iW  ^  *,/r"«  °*^«^ 
could  out  hair.  ^  '  ^'^  ^^""^^  do.  was— he 

duoed  a  pair  of^L  "1^*'  .""*  r'""'  Ptaden  p«. 
•nd  friendly.  '^  oeugnted  and  became  most  kind 
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On  one  oooasion  Baas  went  by  himself  on  an  expedi- 
tion along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  then  it  was 
that  he  discovered  that  Tasmania  was  not,  as  had  always 
been  supposed,  a  part  of  the  mainland,  but  that  it  was 
an  island  and  divided  from  it  by  a  wide  strip  of  eea,  and 
this  accordingly  received  the  name  of  Bass  Strait. 

Bow  AnrtnUa  Msariy  Bseaae  Inndi 

When  it  became  more  generally  known  that  Tasmania 
was  separate  from  Australia,  the  French  had  an  idea  of 
coming  and  seizing  it  for  France,  but  an  officer  with 
some  soldiers  and  a  number  of  convicts  from  Sydney  were 
sent  there  to  occupy  it,  and  they  established  themselves 
near  the  great  harbour  in  the  south.  When  settlers 
came  later  and  made  a  town  near  them,  it  was  called 
Hobart,  after  Lord  Hobart,  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
England  for  the  Colonies. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  attempt  of  the  French  to 
make  Australia  theirs. 

Flinders  spent  a  long  time  exploring  and  charting  the 
Australian  coasts  in  a  small  ship  called  the  Investigator. 

When  he  had  completed  his  charts  and  notes  he  took 
ship  for  England  in  order  to  take  them  home  and  get 
them  properly  drawn  up  and  printed,  but  on  the  way  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  with  whom  we  were 
then  at  war,  and  was  kept  for  seven  long  years  at 
Bfauritius. 

His  charts  were  stolen  from  him  when  he  was  first 
captured,  and  when  at  last  he  was  released  and  allowed 
to  go  home,  he  found  that  they  had  been  printed  and 
published  in  Fiance,  Imi  with  French  names  put  in  in 
place  of  the  English  ones,  and  the  country  which  he  had 
called  Australia  (South  Land)  was  there  n^mwi 
"  Napokon's  Land." 

However,  when  the  French  came  to  see  this  land  of 
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s:r&'XL'""'  **•  ""^ '«"  "^  ov.,  „„ 

It  i.  th.  fl«rt  city  ta  aZ^  .^'^  ""'•  ""'  Y-™- 
b.«ygr«tcityi„theOuS.tl^     ^      ""^  "*" 

oovered  wa«Komtt«i  #,!,T^*^'  .      A""'"!"!"  have 

iHs^r^  to  be  hi^  for"™;" ,ri^r„^ 

"Ude  .  a™  2.°'  ""  ^'O""™  Boy  Scout. ;  „d  they 

it  n.  impo»ibfeZ  "o^"  "?.?«"^>d  '"gether 
State  to  get  th.„.  ^rj^h^"^?  .^  .*?""  ■"  "» 
"»t  .  patrol  to  rep^ent  Sem  '^'"'  '^P' 

^ttaTrp^J:-^^--^.^o«ed 
from  a  nri««L.  * *         "***^'  *««*  there  wa 


onppJe  troop. 


patrol 
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After  the  inspection  by  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Fuller, 
the  different  troops  gave  demonstrations ;    and  these 
were  excellent. 
Fire-brigade  work  by  the  "  Scotties  *'  was  particularly 

smart,  very  good  tent- 
pitching  and  fire-light- 
ing, gymnasts,  cycle 
ambulances ;  shocking 
accidents  were  treated 
by  First-Aid  Scouts,  a 
rope  bridge  was  rigged 
and  crossed  by  His 
Excellency,  and  signal- 
ling was  smartly  carried 
out. 

Then  there  was  a  very 
fine  log-cutting  com- 
petition by  Scout  axe- 
men, the  best  I  have 
seen.  The  winner  cut 
his  log  so  neatly  that  I 
brought  it  home  as  a 
sample  to  be  kept  at 
Headquarters. 

Another  log  I  brought 
away  with  me  was  a 
present  from  one  of  the 
troops.  It  was  a  piece 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
about  four  feet  long. 
It  did  not  look  very  interesting  till  one  found  that  the 
upper  side  of  it  lifted  off,  and  the  log  had  been  hollowed 
out  to  form  a  box,  which  was  packed  full  of  splendjd 
apples— enough  to  last  me  all  the  way  home  I 
One  Melbourne  Scout,  Scout  Allen,  played  the  drum 


«••  W^t  V 


There  wu  a  rtrj  fine  log^enttioK  oompe* 
tition  br  Seoat  aiemen  at  Melbourne. 
I  brougnt  the  winner's  log  home  aa  a 


aampla  to  be  kept  at  Headqnartere. 
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them.  ^^  '"'***^  '°'  »'  '^d  weU  deserve. 

At  mduM  lUba'i 

»<St.:3t"ver:?iC'rt':r "  ^?  '-''^-  -"- 

I  felt  u  if  1  j,^^T!i   .*"""•"'* '™i'»»l«>nl«. 
Uwt  aU  the  DeoDfe  ^  „'         ,.•    "w  "■>  good  to  fe.1 

.bout  tiZCf  h„:L  rrrSot":  '^^-  ^"^ 

were  aU  our  own  bC'a^d  m^^P  "  i.h  ""T.""""' 

Hi.  ElSCy  ""^  '^"'  ""^  «'"»8«  to  g^t 

«.<»»«  to  he,  bZtifult^fe'l.ot  ""^  °'  •""  ■"" 

-^  '-^^' o:;r'°:^rj,^j;ro:';:ti"™-  • 

M^T^L-Xtr^'"™"™^  -™td  the 

j^  She  w  ,„,t  diggi^s  weed,  i„  h.,"^,,  ^  ,„.„^.^ 
She  i.  .to  fond  of  boy_«peoi,i,.  Boy  Sooute. 
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**lldte'i0wn"  Sooati 

At  the  door  of  Madame  Melba's  house,  when  we  arrived, 
was  drawn  up  a  smart  guard  of  honour  of  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Ist  Camberwell  (Melba's  Own)  Troop.  They  had  a 
number  of  King's  Scouts  and  All-Round  Scouts,  and  a 
very  smart-looking  young  drummer  among  them.  In 
passing  him  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  practise  a  lot  if 
he  wanted  to  beat  Scout  Allen  of  the  Malvern  (Melbourne) 
Troop,  whom  I  had  heard  a  day  or  two  previously ;  but 
when  the  guard  of  honour  marched  away  the  Camberwell 
drummer  rattled  his  sticks  in  a  way  that  showed  me  he 
was  not  so  very  far  behind  Allen  in  that  line. 

The  badge  of  this  troop  is  a  sprig  of  wattle,  the  Aus- 
tralian tree  which  has  a  pretty  little,  dweet-smelling, 
yellow  flower. 

The  troop  handed  to  me  a  flag  embroidered  with  this 
emblem  which  they  wanted  me  to  take  home  and  present 
to  their  brother  Scouts  of  the  Ist  Camberwell  Troop  in 
London,  a  duty  which  I  carried  out  with  pleasure  on  my 
return. 

On  an  Amrtnlian  FMrm 

I  am  awakened  in  the  early  dawn  by  the  beautiful 
gobbling  call  of  the  Australian  magpie  outside  my  open 
window.  It  is  a  sweet  sound,  but  a  fearful  one  to 
imitate.  The  next  time  I  see  a  patrol  of  "Magpies" 
among  the  Scouts  I  shall  get  them  to  give  the  cry  so  that 
I  may  see  how  to  do  it. 

As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  streak  up  over  the  downs 
a  violent  scream  of  laughter  comes  from  the  gable  of  the 
roof.  It  is  a  laughing  jackass,  a  funny-looking  bird  with 
a  puffy-looking  head  and  a  mischievous  sharp  beak. 

^en  out  on  the  lawn  there  hops  a  very  smart  little 
robm — Vfurr  like  our  bird  at  home,  but  with  some  white 
feathers  in  his  tail  and  a  breast  of  exceedingly  brilliant  red. 
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Sh6MI»Wiggin|f 

^k^Zff^''  ^/  "wigging."  and  when  my  host 

hands  Norrilt  ont  '  """^  *'""  ""'^  ^^  *^«  ^-- 
in  ^^'^^  *^  ^"^^  Pens-what  we  should  caU  "  folds  " 
-S^^^^l'r^r "^^  °!  ^^epherds  were  att^k 

The  wo^l  nf^'i,      ^  '^^'^     "^^S^g  "  them, 
in  j4e    ti:  lu^X'*  '''T'^'-  ''  *h-  year,  that  is 
clofiesTvJTho  if""  ''^''^^'  «^^  ^  thick  that  it 

fro^one  side  ofthe  sSep taS  ^%t^h''  "°°'  '^"'^^ 
one  eye  at  any  rate  S  JT,  ^  •  ^®  '^''  ^  ^'h 
shears  i.«^  1  •  ^®  °^  **^«  this  with  a  pair  of 

stiears,  and  loses  no  time  in  doing  it.  - 

Tba  Paddoeki 

w^Tm^^^     '^J'-''^  '^  """^  *  «°^"  one  in  Britain 

"^dX»  n??  ««:««  downs  a«  divided  off  into 
feS^3,      i^''^^  ^"^^^  "^"^  or  so.     They  are 

wSI^kI^  further  completed  with  wire  netting  to 

d^I^  ^ve^^T^  *"^°"^  *  P^'^-*  P^e  and  eat 

Pl^^*!r^  ^^  r^  *  ^'^  «^  trees  and  bushes 
S^^uth  ^T  "  '^  ^'*^'  *^  *^  ^P  '^^^t  the 

Th^^t^  !!*  ^r^  i^"^  *  ^y '^^^^  « '^ot  a  Farm  Scout. 
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You  might  have  thotight  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
the  trees  to  the  windward  side. 

The  reason  is,  that  though  the  sheep  feed  up  towards 
the  wind  as  a  rule,  they  give  way  to  it  when  it  is  strong 
and  cold  ;  and  they  drift,  as  it  were,  to  leeward — ^in  this 
way  they  get  behind  the  shelter  of  the  trees  without 
knowing  it.  They  have  not  the  sense  to  go  and  seek  such 
shelter  themselves. 

On  such  a  huge  farm,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  shepherds 
do  not  walk,  they  are  all  horsemen,  and  fine,  hardy 
fellows  they  look  as  they  go  cantering  across  the  downs 
with  their  sheep-dogs  and  their  rabbiting  greyhounds 
trailing  after  them. 

On  this  run  there  is  about  a  sheep  to  the  acre— that  is, 
there  are  fifty  thousand  sheep,  all  of  the  best  merino 
breed.  Each  produces  a  crop  of  wool  every  year  which 
may  bring  in  from  seven  to  eight  shillings. 

Conntiug  Sheep 

A  very  useful  practice  for  Boy  Scouts  to  learn  is  that 
of  counting  sheep. 

It  sounds  an  easy  thing  to  do,  so  it  may  be  when  you 
have  learnt,  but  it's  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

Sheep  have  to  be  counted  very  often  on  a  run,  and  a 
boy  who  shows  himself  good  at  it  comes  to  the  fore  at 
once  with  the  boss  or  manager. 

The  coimter  stands  in  a  gateway  and  sends  his  dog  to 
round  up  the  sheep  and  to  keep  them  moving  through 
the  gate  while  he  coimts. 

The  sheep  don't  dribble  through  one  at  a  time — ^it 
would  take  you  a  month  of  Sundays  to  count  them  if 
they  did ;  but  two  or  three  go  timidly  through,  then 
there  is  a  rush  of  a  dozen  together,  then  a  few  single 
ones  scamper  by  followed  by  a  whole  mob  pressing  and 
squeezing  together  and  so  on.    A  beginner  cannot  count 
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™eep  by  praotamg  with  a  bottle  full  of  i»».     b.       j 

At  first  he  let  the  peas  trickle  very  slowly   but  wh^n 

pace,  so  that  an  onlooker  would  think  it  impossibfe  tn 
keep  count.     But  if  the  onlooker  st.    ped  W^l^t  anv 

find  that  he  had  counted  them  conectly. 

qu£  we^anV^T  ^.  ^^'^^  «^««P  ^e  was  able  to  do  it 
qmte  weU  a«d  did  not  get  chaffed  by  the  oW  hands  for 
making  false  counts  aa  most  tenderfoots  do 

Shearing 
nJr  ^^^-«^^  «  tl^e  great  centre  of  work  in  October 
on  a  sheep  run.    The  sheep  are  brought  in  from  thf 
distant  paddocks,  penned,  Z  brought  fto  be  Zar^^ 

to  W  r"fi?  ""  ^°^"  ^y  "^"^  ^^°  ««  'o^d  from  ^m 
cwHt  i^  *'^  '"^"'  "^"  ""^  ^'^  *^^y  -  P-t" 

J^^^'^r^  **^"*  ^''^'^^y  °'  twenty-five  shearers  wiU 

collecurwo^r^s  ilt  c^  off  "^  "  ^"  ^^^  "^'^  ^^^ 

an^lt"*^  "  "*?!:  "^^^^  ^^PP^«  '"^^J^e^  ™n  by 

^e  ZT  f  ^^u"^^^  ^^'^^^^^  ^»1"««  ^'cording  to 
the  pMt  of  the  sheep  from  which  it  is  taken,  as  w^  a^ 
accoidmg  to  its  length  and  texture. 

So  the  shearer  has  to  be  careful  to  take  off  the  wool  on 
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the  belly  separately  from  that  on  the  back  as  well  as 
from  that  on  the  legs  and  neck.  And  the  "  rouseabouts  " 
have  to  be  careful  to  take  the  different  sorts  of  wool  to 
the  different  collecting  bins.  The  wool  is  then  packed 
in  bales  by  being  squeezed  down  in  hydraulic  presses  and 
stitched  in  canvas  covers  for  transport  to  Europe. 

KangaroM 

On  one  farm  we  saw  a  number  of  kangaroos  and 
wallabies.  A  wallaby  is  a  small  kind  of  kangaroo  about 
the  size  of  a  big  dog,  and  dark  grey-brown.  Like  the 
kangaroo  he  gets  about  by  hopping  on  his  hind-legs  and 
tail — and  he  can  go  at  a  tremtodous  pace,  galloping  like 
a  greyhound  with  long  rapid  bounds  and  his  body  lean- 
ing forward,  but  his  short  little  arms  never  touch  the 
ground. 

The  kangaroo  is  a  bigger  animal,  and  you  know  what 
he  looks  like  from  his  portrait  on  the  patrol-flag  of  a 
Kangaroo  patrol,  but  he  does  not  shout  "  Cooee  " — ^that 
is  the  call  of  the  Australian  native. 

Kangaroos  and  wallabies,  and  their  imitators  the 
kangaroo  rats,  are  marsupials — that  is,  they  have  a  pouch 
in  their  skin  in  front  of  the  stomach  where  they  carry 
their  young  ones  while  they  are  still  too  small  to  get 
about  quickly. 

It  is  a  funny  sight  to  see  the  young  ones  when  they 
are  playing  about  in  the  open  suddenly  take  alarm,  and 
hop  in  a  great  hurry  to  their  mother  and  take  a  fljring 
leap  at  her  chest  and  disappear  into  the  bag. 

A  Greedy  Emn 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  the  "  digestion  of  an  ostrich  " 

because  he  can  eat  most  things  and  not  feel  a  pain  after 

it ;  but  I  rather  think  an  emu  would  defeat  him  in  that 

line.    Here  is  a  list  of  trifles  which,  according  to  a  news- 
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-and  his  death  was  not  caused  by  them  either  ! 

In  the  stomach  were  found  four  pemiies  and  five 

halfpennies,   une  2J-in.  nails,  five  maVbles   one  numn 

comiection,  one  umbrella  ferrule,  one  C  one  mZ^ 

one  watch  wheel  (2 J  in.  in  diameter),  two'stl  t^' 

buttons,  one  safety-pin.  two  staples,  three  w^sST 

and  twenty-four  pieces  of  broken  chiia.w^teTkt^' 

pm  was  found  embedded  in  the  liver  ^ 

The  emu  was  only  young,  and  was  a  fine  specimen 

in^:  ^^  evidently  lost  no  time  in  starting  a  museum 

Ibe  Bonndaiy  Rider 

ro»d  the  fences  of  the  'Z^'„  ^  t^s^^.tS^ 
are  m  good  order  »  that  the  sheep  ioZ^Z^   "^^ 

every  day  to  enabb  him  to  get  aU  ro«,d  in Tw^^ 

It «  a  very  healthy  open-air  He,  and  the  rider  Zaerallv 
takes  h,,  g„„  and  a  few  half-bred  greyhounds  J^SmT 
and  he  gets  lots  of  fun  hunting  dfZZ^LT^  ^^^ 
a»  very  destructive  to  Umbs.  l^Z^Ui^^i^^:^ 

Snndownen 
Sometimes,   too.   he   has   moi«  difficult   work   with 
sundowners."     These  are  men  whom  we  sln^l       n 
tramps  in  England.    Some  years  I^V;  ^"^o'^" 

for  work,  and  the  former  was  often  glad  to  take  a  m^ 
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on  for  a  few  days,  especially  at  busy  times,  such  as  sheep- 
shearing,  fruit-picking,  or  harvesting. 

In  any  case,  whether  he  wanted  the  man's  services  or 
not,  he  generally  gave  him  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night,  because  distances  are  great  and  the  man  had 
generally  done  a  good  day's  walk  to  reach  the  station  ; 
in  fact,  he  got  the  name  "  sundowner "  because  he 
generally  arrived  at  a  station  about  sundown. 

After  a  time  the  loafer  began  to  find  that  sundowning 
was  a  nice,  easy  way  of  getting  a  living,  so  he  took  it  up, 
too,  without  any  idea  of  doing  any  work  in  return  for  his 
food.  So  now  the  sundowner  is  becoming  a  pest  to  farmers. 

Very  often  there  will  be  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
tramps  to  be  housed  and  fed,  and  never  less  than  two  or 
three.  So  on  most  stations  there  is  a  shed  for  them  and 
a  regular  ration  of  mutton  and  flour  is  served  out  to 
them  to  cook  for  themselves. 

On  a  station  near  where  I  was  staying  the  owner  had 
done  up  the  shed  and  had  put  in  windows  and  doors  and 
a  floor,  and  had  altogether  made  it  into  a  rather  comfort- 
able little  house. 

One  evening  he  was  sent  for  by  his  foreman  as  a  party 
of  sundowners  were  there  and  were  threatening  him. 
When  the  owner  arrived  he  found  nine  big,  hulking 
fellows  with  one  very  angry  one  at  their  head,  so  he 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

The  leader  held  out  the  ration  which  he  had  just 
received  of  a  piece  of  mutton  and  a  tin  of  flour,  and  he 
asked  the  owner  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  give  men 
such  food.  He  and  his  mates,  he  said,  did  expect  that 
with  a  house  like  that,  which  had  windows  and  floor  to 
it,  they  should  have  had  something  better  than  mere 
meat  and  flovu*  offered  to  them — and  they  thought  at 
least  some  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  and  butter  should  be 
added  to  it ! 
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ihl^  rr  !  ^"^^^^  **^  ti»t  a  loafer,  who  had  not 
the  dightest  intention  of  doing  a  stroll  of  work  L 
return.  shouH  have  the  cheek  tolsk  this,  but  he  Jd  and 
^ot'S  '*''"  V  ^^r^'  y°"  ^'  the'owner  irh;^d 
Th^^^a^  ::t  ^^^"^  ^^  ^  ^--  ^-^en  down 
But  in  this  case  the  owner  took  care  next  day  to  re- 
move  the  windows  and  floors  from  the  rest-house  so  tl^t 
new^mersshouldnot  expect  so  much  luxury  in  th:  X 

The  Australian  Bight 

anfl^lt"  ^'''"^  '^^^''^^  '^'  "«8ing  as  I  write  this, 
and  our  ship  is  rolhng  and  lurching  along  as  the  areat 
fea^en  seas  come  surging  and  toppling^towa^  Ter 
and  they  part  with  a  swishing  roar  a^  she  splits  he; 

b72^W^^^'^•    ?"*«^«^"ow  and  then  th^eysco^ 

by  catchmg  her  heavily  under  the  bow.  or  when  witH 

cr^h  they  hurl  a  great  dash  of  spray  across  her"  * 

We  have  just  crossed  the  Australian  Bight    a  bav 

TLZSL'  ""^.^  """'  °"  "'^  -^  frofAdtl^S^ 
i«?  ^'^  *^  "^^^^  ^°»«*  of  AustraUa 

When  you  remember  that  it  takes  as  long  to  do  this 

vog^ge  as  that  from  Southampton  te  Gibral^  you 

bepn  to  see  how  great  are  the  distances  in  Australia 
And  It  IS  always  rough  and  stormy  here.    When  we 

crossed  from  Sydney  to  New  Zealand  our  httleXp  wl^ 

mmmg  with  water  aJl  over  the  decks,  and  camfS  kte 

by  twenty  hours  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
VWien  we  came  back  from  New  Zealand  to  Hobart  in 

Tasmamaagam  we  met  with  gales  and  heavy  seas.    Now 

a^ssTf  ratsr  '^"^  '"^^ '-'''''  ^^  «*--  -^ 

It  makes  one  wonder  all  the  more  how  those  navigators 
of  old  came  saUing  here  in  their  smaU  ships  wiS  httfe 
food   or  water,  minus  charts,  a^d  with  hostile.  mT 
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eating  savages  on  land.  Even  in  Captain  Cook's  time, 
1768,  they  must  have  been  most  gallant  men,  but  far 
more  so  in  Tasman's  time  some  eighty  years  before. 

Upon  the  shore  no  railway  yet  is  made  to  bring  Perth, 
the  capital  of  West  Austraha,  into  touch  with  Adelaide 
in  South  Australia,  although  it  is  all  planned  ;  so  mean- 
time one  is  obliged  to  go  by  sea  across  the  "Bight," 
which  looks  on  the  map  as  if  a  giant  had  taken  another 
kind  of  "  bit«  "  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Australia. 

PBrth 

All  night  we  heave  and  roll,  but  just  at  dawn  the  ship 
steadies  herself,  we  are  in  calm  water,  steaming  into  the 
harbour  of  Fremantle,  the  port  of  Perth. 

A  'ong  mole,  within  which  lie  two  lines  of  wharves, 
makes  the  harbour,  backed  by  a  widespread,  k>w-lying 
town. 

From  here  the  train  runs  one  in  half  an  hour  through 
suburb  townships  up  to  Perth. 

Perth  lies  on  the  Swan  River,  which  here  opens  out  to 
a  wide  lake  with  wooded  shores.  King's  Park  nms  down 
to  the  water's  edge  on  one  front,  and  the  Zoobgical 
Gardens  are  opposite  the  town. 

It  is  the  Zoo  that  interests  us  now,  because  in  the  Zoo 
are  to  be  found — ^in  addition  to  the  monkeys,  bears,  and 
lions— the  Boy  Scouts  of  Western  Australia.  They  have 
their  camp  there. 

Watt  Amtralian  Soonti 

Though  not  very  strong  in  numbers  they  are  very 
good  at  work.  At  the  rally  the  troops  marched  in  carry- 
ing with  them  the  materials  for  their  diflFerent  displays. 

One  troop  celebrated  for  its  tramping  camps  brought 
all  its  cooking  equipment  with  it ;  but  more  than  that  it 
brought  its  dinner  ready  cooked  in  the  shape  of  a  pig 
roasted  whole  on  an  iron  spit,  and  a  "  damper  "  about 
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A^^M-pHotog  oompeffon  by  p.t„l.  „„  very  ..^rtly 

.  ^"d!!?'  t^?  u"  ""^  '"  "«•  «»'*  ">»  public  fe»mt 
LS  <i«J  about  Boy  Soouta  which  they  m  not  iZ. 

wh^:d*°I°'  "°,^"^«- 1""!  gone  to  the  rescue  ol  a  m« 

™  .T?^^'u  ""*  ^""^  on  hi,  back  heLTd  w 
Z,^i^7f  ^'  *"  ""  '^'"'-    B"'  i'  «"  •  long  C 

s:?^^t^riS  r  e^'  -^--"^ '» -'  "■^: 

SUver  Medal.  orownea.     &o  he  received  our 

nom  Perth  to  FMrth 
TrLf  a  iL^I  *^'  ^i'^T  °*  ^^^'^^  *o  *^«  l«t  Perth 

^M  t^z.  SLtif sL:r "-  -'^^  -'  - 

of  their  brother  Scouts  in  Western  A^t^  '^^"^ 
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A  Camp  Fire 
In  the  evening  we  had  in  camp  the  biggest  camp  fire 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  best  camp  concerts 
that  I  have  heard  by  Boy  Scouts.    So,  you  see,  they  can 
do  things  in  AustraUa. 

The  CSalling  of  Aninnftii 

When  mentioning  Arstralian  Scouts  previously  I  said 
how  much  I  hked  the  call  of  their  magpie,  but  that  I 
found  it  a  jolly  difficult  one  to  imitate. 

At  the  rally  of  the  Perth  Scouts  I  saw  a  Magpie  Patrol 
among  them,  and  so  I  asked  them  to  give  their  cry. 
They  did,  and  it  was  splendidly  done,  and  sounded 
'exactly  like  a  number  of  those  birds  singing  their  chuck- 
ling call. 

The  head  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  had  allowed 
the  Scouts  to  have  their  camp  as  well  as  their  rally  there, 
said  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  good  knowledge  the 
Scouts  had  about  animals,  as  to  their  habits  and  what 
part  of  the  world  they  came  from ;  and,  he  added,  they 
very  soon  learnt  not  only  to  knov/  the  different  calls  of 
bmis  and  beasts  in  the  Zoo  by  Ustening  to  them  at  night, 
but  also  to  imitate  them  so  well  that  they  could  call  up 
most  of  the  animals  and  get  them  to  respond. 

I  know  I  tried  it  on  myself  in  the  Zoo  at  Adelaide 
by  giving  the  howl  of  a  wolf.  The  wolves  at  once  began 
to  yowl  ia  reply,  and  then  the  dmgoes  (wild  dogs)  and 
jackals  all  joined  in,  and  this  started  the  eagles  and 
vultures  screaming  and  flapping  about  their  cages.  You 
never  heard  such  a  din. 

By  using  calls  in  this  way  stalkers  can  get  wild  animals 
to  come  near  to  their  hiding-places,  and  they  can  thus 
watch  their  doings  and  draw  or  photograph  them. 

You  can  easily  practise  it  at  home  by  lowing  like  a 
cow  to  get  calves  to  come  up  and  lick  yo\u:  hand,  or  you 
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can  get  up  quite  a  conversation  with  a  dog  by  growline 
and  whimi^g.  either  of  which  can  be  made  good-t^pered 

K^ig"  '"'"^^"^  ^  «^^  *^^  --  -^  -^  -turn 
A  boy  who  is  good  at  it  can  get  a  thrush  or  a  pigeon 
or  ahnost  any  bird  to  answer  and  often  to  come  to  him 
by  makmg  its  call, 

Ckdd  Digging! 
Western  AustraKa  is  best  known  for  its  gold  mines. 
About  sixty  years  ago  a  farmer  named  Hargraves 
bv^  near  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales.  He  had  been 
gold  dig^g  m  America,  and  it  struck  him  that  some 
of  the  soil  m  New  South  Wales  was  very  like  that  of  the 
^hforman  gold  country.  So  he  started  out  into  the  Blue 
Mountams  near  Sydney  to  see  if  he  could  find  gold 

T^e  way  you  do  this  is  to  take  a  tin  basin,  like  a  shaUow 
wash-hand  basm.  put  a  Uttle  earth  into  it  and  half  fill 
It  mth  water  and  gently  swill  it  round,  gradually  pouring 
off  the  surface  mud  mitil  only  the  heavier  stuff  r^ains 
Gold   bemg  the  heaviest  of  all,  remains  to  the  last 
80  that  when  you  have  washed  all  the  mud  out  of  the 
^W  dit      ^*^'  °^  ^^^"^  '*''^  '*'"  remaining  are  the 
But  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  and  time  and  patience 
before  you  can  collect  enough  "dust "  to  be  of  much 

h^^^^iJ-'^T'  *°"^^  ^'  ^«*  8^^  of  gold  dust 
he  shouted  joyfully  to  his  boy  : 

hnilf  t"i,*l*  ^iT*'  yo'^  ^  "^  a  knight,  and  the  old 
howe  shaU  be  stuffed  and  set  up  in  a  glass  case  !  » 

« J?"  ^/'o^^'y  of  gold  brought  crowds  of  people  to  the 
spot,  aU  hopmg  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Farmers  shopkeepers,  old  men  and  boys,  all  crowded 
to  the  spot,  any  way  that  they  could.  This  is  what  is 
called  a  "gold-rush." 
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But  where  one  man  succefeds  at  the  diggings  a  hundred 
will  fail.  Gold  doesn't  lie  about  in  every  foot  of  ground. 
You  have  often  to  search  for  weeks  and  weeks  panning 
mud  hour  after  hour,  day  by  day,  without  finding  any- 
thing. 

And  all  the  time  you  have  to  buy  food  somewhere 
and  you  have  to  cook  it  for  yourself  and  make  your  hut 
or  shelter,  and  see  that  your  things  are  not  stolen  or  that 
someone  does  not  steal  your  hole  or  "  claim  "  as  it  is 
called. 

A  great  number  of  the  diggers  could  not  do  all  this 
for  themselves  and  soon  got  tired  of  the  life  and  went 
back  home,  poorer,  sadder,  arid  wiser  men. 

Goldfields  soon  started  in  other  places  when  once  it 
was  found  that  there  was  gold  in  Australia. 

Ballarat,  in  Victoria,  was  another  good  centre.  I  was 
there  during  my  tour.  A  few  diggers  started  findine  gold 
there  in  1851.  *  * 

At  that  time  a  farmer  who  Hved  close  by  said  it  was 
such  a  lonely  spot  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  go  on 
living  there.  But  to-day  Ballarat  is  a  fine  town  with 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  though  the  gold  is  not  so 
plentiful,  some  mines  are  still  at  work  with  great  steam 
machinery,  and  shafts  going  thousands  of  feet  under- 
ground, which  is  rather  diflferent  from  the  early  days 
when  each  man  worked  for  himself  or  with  a  chum  in  a 
httle  hole  of  his  own  making. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder  among  diggers, 
too,  at  that  time,  for  some  of  them  used  to  gamble  or 
exchange  their  gold  for  drink;  others  would  waylay 
diggers  going  home  at  night  with  their  day's  bag  and 
•hold  them  up,"  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they 
did  not  hand  it  over. 

At  one  time  the  diggers  at  Ballarat  broke  out  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  police  and  refused  to  pay  the  gold 
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foT'^uf^.H-'^'^  ''"'^  '^'"^^^^-^  «nd  made  a  little 
tort,  but  soldiers  were  sent  up,  and  they  attacked  the 
place  and  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  after  a  fight  wWch 
lasted  twenty  minutes.  *^ 

CaSlt'^w"*^^'^™'  *^'"*^  '"^^  ^^^  ^«.  including 
^^the  J^«'  ^^°  ^^Tf'^ded  the  soldiers.    The leadef 

?„  ft    ^    S°"'  ^-  ^^°"'  «°*  *^»y  b^y  wounded 
Buthe  w^^^«  '   ?!,*^^  ***  ^*^^  »^^«  *™  amputete^ 
T.ut      u  !.^"  ^""^^  ^^  ™"«^  «ked  by  eve^body 
so  although  there  was  a  reward  of  £400  for  his  banture' 

arrested     Later  on  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
m  Vic  ona  and  in  the  end  became  Speaker  of  the  H^ui 
of  Parhament  in  Melbourne. 
In  Ballarat  there  is  a  fine  statue  to  his  memory  and 

nut  tnTtV     r  *^«<^«^«  «*ood  a  memorial  h^Cn 
put-up  m  the  shape  of  a  smaU  stone  castle  with  four  gmis 

«n^  ^""^  ^^T  °^.*^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^"»^»t  niarks  the 
spot  where  gold  was  first  fomid  at  those  diggingB  in  1861 

came  to  be  discovered  more  recently 

At  Coolgardie.  far  out  in  the  desert  lands,  gold  was 
d^overed  m  1893.  A  "rush"  followed.  Mo're  goT 
^fn^^  °^f "^  "P'  "^^  ^^  population  of  the  Stote 

fieWs?r«  r^K^  "^'J^^.  **  "'^  ^'^"'"^^'^  '^^'  «^d  these 
fields  are  the  biggest  m  Australia  as  yet. 

The  Bidlant  Soonti 
(H  course  Ballarat  has  its  troop  of  Scouts,  and  a  very 

1«      .  i^f  *^'^'  ^^  «^"'  "^fo^  long,  hear  of  the 
sM^T    ^  ?T''  '°^  *^^y  ^^«  *  «Pl«^^d  lake  a  o^! 


il 
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I  should  like  to  be  a  Ballarat  boy  myself,  because, 
besides  the  good  scouting  country  all  roimd,  and  the  lake 
for  boating,  even  their  school  work  is  pleasant,  for  in 
connection  with  the  high  school  they  have  a  farm  where 
the  pupils  learn  ploughing,  dairying,  fruit-growing,  bee- 
keeping, building,  and  carpentering — ^just  as  our  Scouts 
do  at  Buckhurst  Place. 


Bnghrangen 

The  lawless  characters  who  flocked  to  the  goldfields 
among  the  more  honest  workers  were  very  numerous. 
Th.>  idea  was  to  "  jump  "  or  steal  other  diggers'  claims 
wki:n  these  looked  promising,  or  to  threaten  or  "stick 
up  "  successful  diggers  with  their  revolvers  and  make 
them  hand  over  their  takings. 

Several  of  them  then  found  it  more  profitable  to  go  in 
for  being  highwaymen,  or,  as  they  called  it  in  Australia, 
bushrangers. 

There  were  a  good  many  of  these  going  about  at  one 
time,  most  of  them  men  who  had  served  their  time  or 
made  their  escape  from  the  great  convict  stations  at 
Sydney  and  Hobart.  They  were  desperate  characters 
and  were  helped  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  in  terror  of  tY " 

The  convicts  used  to  ha« .  a  terrible  life  of  it  when  sent 
out  from  England  to  do  their  penal  servitude  in  Tasmania 
or  Australia. 

Packed  into  small  sailing  ships  which  took  months  to 
get  there,  they  were  kept  under  most  severe  and  some- 
times cruel  ^scipline  to  insure  against  their  breaking 
out. 

The  more  severe  their  treatment,  the  more  desperate 
they  became,  so  that  it  was  constant  war  between  the 
prisoners  and  warders,  and  a  convict  willingly  risked  his 
life  when  he  could  find  a  chance  to  escape. 
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One  prisoner  in  Tasmania,  named  Howe,  escaped  from 
the  convict  prison  and  took  to  the  bush.  Here  he  joined 
8ome  other  "  bad  hats,"  and  they  took  to  robbing  farms 
and  stealing  cattle.  He  became  such  a  terror  to  the 
country  that  the  Government  oflFered  a  reward  of  £100 
to  anyone  who  would  capture  him  or  kill  him 

Another  convict,  named  Worral,  who  was  a  weU- 
behaved  man,  volunteered  to  get  him.  So  he  was  aUowed 
to  go  with  two  other  men,  and  they  tracked  Howe  into 

fi  1,.  "^f  ^^^  "^J?^  ^"'^'  ^^  *^*^  **^«y  »^  a  desperate 
fifi^  with  him.    But  in  the  end  Howe  was  shot  and  fell 

Worral,  without  much  compunction,  immediately  cut 

?^  ^  u^  ^""^  *^^  '*  ^^^  ^  **^«  Governor  to  prove 
^t  he  had  accomplished  his  task.  He  was  rewarded  by 
being  released  from  gaol  and  sent  home  with  the  £100 
m  his  pocket. 

After  the  goH  diggings  opened  up  there  were  numbers 
of  bushrangers  m  AustraJia,  men  who  used  to  live  bv 
steahng  cattle  and  food  and  waylaying  coaches  carrying 
the  gold  from  the  mines.  ^* 

Perhaps  the  best  hated  of  the  fellows  was  one  Morgan 
and  he  was  a  good  example  of  what  the  others  wore  hke! 
Very  brave  so  long  as  he  was  drunk  or  the  only  man  with 
a  gun  m  his  hand,  but  a  cur  at  other  times. 

He  came  into  a  farmhouse  one  day  with  a  pistol  in 
r'  J^*L^^  °"*®^  ^^^  «^'tl^  woman  to  £ve  him 

^^'  u^^''  T?^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  •*  he  began  to  fire  at 
anybody  he  could  see.  He  wounded  three  men.  Then 
one  of  them  asked  him  to  let  him  go  for  a  doctor,  which 
he  ag^  to,  but  no  sooner  was  the  man  on  his  horse 
than  Morgan  shot  him  dead. 

Another  time  he  came  just  in  the  same  way  to  a  farm 
and  after  ordering  everybody  into  the  parlour,  under  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol,  he  made  the  farmer's  wife  sit  down 
and  play  the  piano  to  him.     He  had  allowed  her  to 
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leave  one  of  her  children  in  the  neighbourmg  room  because 
it  was  very  ill. 

Presently  the  child  began  to  cry,  so  one  of  the  girls 
said  she  would  go  and  comfort  it.    But  the  moment  she 
was  out  of  the  room  she  slipped  out  by  a  back  door  into 
the  bush  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  another  farm 
near  by  and  gave  them  the  news  that  Morgan  was  there. 
Then,  without  waiting,  she  bravely  got  back  again  to 
the  sick  child,  and  when  she  had  recovered  her  breath 
she  came  back  into  the  parlour  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  bushranger  made  them  give  him  food,  but  mean- 
time, without  his  knowing  it,^^  the  farm  had  been  quietly 
surrounded,  and  when  at  last  he  came  out,  intending,  as 
he  told  the  farmer,  to  take  the  best  horse  in  the  static, 
he  suddenly  found  a  gun  levelled  at  him,  and  the  next 
moment  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  cursing  the  firer  for 
"  shooting  him  down  hke  a  dog." 
But  it  was  a^    ut  all  that  he  deserved. 
I  used  when  a  boy  to  read  about  these  bushrangers 
and  to  think  them  great  heroes,  but  since  I  have  come 
to  learn  what  they  really  were  my  admiration  has  gone 
out.    They  were  a  cowardly  lot,  and  only  scored  because 
they  were  armed  and  mvrderous  fellows  in  a  peaceful 
land  where  farmers  went  unarmed  and  Hved  in  a  friendly 
way  among  their  neighbours. 

And  for  this  reason  there  were  very  few  police,  and  they 
were  more  for  show  than  for  active  fighting  work.  So 
for  a  time  the  bushrangers  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  a 
vast  country  where  they  could  easily  hide  themselves. 

The  last  of  the  bushrangers  were  the  Kelly  gang  in 
Victoria  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Ned  Kelly  and  his  brother  and  two  other  men  went 
about  robbing  farms  and  stealing  cattle,  they  murdered 
several  policemen,  and  entered  two  villages  and  robbed 
the  baitikO. 
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Tbk  went  on  for  many  months,  tiU  at  last  a  proper 
hunt  was  organised  and  they  were  caught  2  a  See 

^vL^  .         "^'^  '^  '^'^  *"^*^  ^  ««°^P«-    Some  police 
amved  by  tram  and  attacked  them.    The  imprisoned  viU 

Ned  Kelly,  the  leader,  came 
out,  but  he  was  dressed  in 
armour  which  he  had  had  made 
out  of  ploughshares  to  cover  his 
head  and  body;  but  a  shot 
struck  him  in  the  legs  and 
brought  him  down  and  he  was 
captured. 

The  others  were  shot  in  the 
house  and  were  found  dead. 

Kelly  was  afterwards  tried  in 
Melbourne  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

He  boasted  that  he  would 
make  a  speech  from  the  scaffold, 
but  when  the  time  came  boast- 
ing had  gone  and  he  died  a 
felon's  death. 

His   sister   held   a   grand   mourning   reception   that 
afternoon,  open  to  the  public,  and  she  made XTpplt 

fr^th  th  ".       ,   "^  ''^^  ^^  ^'  "^"^^  *«  «^  ^  toped 

r^  *''^''"'  "^8^*  ^""^  ^«»*  fo'  the  bush^ 

Dnmgfat 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has 


Ned  Kelly,  the  famous  bush- 
ranger, in  hia  suit  of  armour 
made  of  ploughshares. 


a 
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to  face  in  Australia  is  a  drought,  that  is,  a  season  when 
the  usual  rain  does  not  come.  Ever3rthing  gets  parched 
by  the  sun.  The  grass  and  crops  wither  up,  there  is 
neither  food  nor  drink  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 

Fort'iUiately  such  a  catastrophe  comes  only  very  rarely. 
Still,  when  I  was  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  a 
drought  was  going  on,  and  farmers  were  getting  into 
despair.  Month  after  month  had  gone  by  without  a 
single  drop  of  rain. 

It  was  now  the  lambing  season,  and  the  poor  ewes 
were  weak  with  hunger  and  could  give  no  milk.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  for, the  shepherds  to  go  rotmd 
knocking  the  young  lambs  on  the  head — ^while  the  sheep 
that  were  weakest  were  killed  and  skinned  so  that  some- 
thing could  at  any  rate  be  got  for  their  pelts. 

Everything  was  looking  very  black  indeed  for  the 
farmers,  when  one  day,  while  I  was  there,  the  sky  also 
began  to  look  black,  and  at  last  the  longed-fo^  rain  came 
down. 

Foi  bours  it  rained.  The  parched  ground  sucked  it  in, 
the  rivulets  and  streams  began  to  flow  again,  and  the  mar- 
vellous thing  occurred  of  the  grass  springing  up  in  a  single 
night. 

The  paddocks,  which  the  day  before  had  been  brown, 
desolate  wastes,  were  next  morning  bright  and  green 
with  grass.  In  a  few  days  the  danger  was  past,  the  sheep 
had  lots  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  com  and  other  crops 
were  in  a  most  promising  state. 

Fortxmately  the  danger  of  drought  is  getting  less  and 
less  as  the  years  go  by,  for  rivers  are  dammed  and  water 
tanks  and  irrigation  estabUshed,  so  that  in  a  few  years' 
time  the  havoc  done  by  a  dry  season  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  more  settled  districts. 

Although  we  all  know  that  Australia  is  made  up  of 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
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thatrnew^S^rr""'  ''  "  '^^^  ^''  '^^'^''^  -  home 
n  NnHV,  T^*'  'P"^«  "P  ^'^'^  "  «J^«Jy  ^  develop 
Tt  iustS^'"'  Temtory-that  is.  the  north  central  par? 

delT  B^tLr"",^^''  ?  ^^^  considered  a  hot.  dry 

fer^'*'^'  I!^*'^*  ""^^  °"°^  ^^^^'^  "  becoming  dotted  with 
tS,r!?-  f  **P  '^'^°^  '  ^^  h^^«  been%unk  at  ^n- 

A^lr^  ^     .T""  "P  ****  ^^*~  of  the  country  from 
^laide  m  the  south  to  Port  Darwin  on  th^^S^h 

from  Britt^;  ^^?*"^*'  *  German  botanist,  set  out 
from  Brisbane  to  cut  across  the  back  country  of  Queens- 
land    to   re^h   Port   Essington   in  the   north-S^T^ 
Austraha.     Everybody  told  him  it  was  a  ho^C  job 

Irch^?.*".^""'?!*""  '^^^  *^  «°'  hut  he  Z^  £5 
Td  ati  H  "^^^"^  °°'  '^""^^  '"o^*  difficult  coun^ 
and  among  dangerous  natives,  suffering  heat  and  huagS 

For  two  years  this  brave  and  cheerful  man  strucried 
"sTld'^tl'Trtr"-  Then  he  took  a'T^^g 
Sends^v  TJ"f  ^  ^^^'^'  ^^^^'^  he  startled  hi! 
mends  by  suddenly  tummg  up.  They  had  lone  airo 
given  ham  up  as  dead,  and  when  he  put^his  he^in  ft 

When,  however,  he  had  reassured  them,  thev  took 
ml  T  ^  '^'  **^'**^  ^  ^"  Street,  wher^t  ^ 

reTa^^^rr^^^"^  ^'^  ^^  '-'^  ^  ^o~ 

Poor  feUow !    He  went  off  later  on  another  exploring 
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expedition  with  seven  white  men  and  two  natives,  and  a 
number  of  carts,  oxen,  and  sheep ;  and  nothing  was 
ever  heard  of  any  of  them  again.  They  went  into  the 
desert,  and  not  a  sign  was  afterwards  found  to  show 
which  way  they  had  gone  or  what  became  of  them. 

In  1860  an  expedition  under  Burke  and  Wills  set  forth 
from  Melbourne  to  cross  the  centre  of  the  continent 
northward.  They  took  camels  with  them  in  order  to 
get  over  the  thirst  land,  and  a  number  of  men  and  a 
large  outfit. 

But  soon  they  found  that  travelling  with  so  large  a 
number  meant  going  very  slowly.  So  Burke  and  Wills 
with  two  other  men  and  the  strongest  camels  pushed  on 
into  the  desert. 

Week  after  week  they  stuck  to  it,  till  after  three 
months  they  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  sea  on  the 
north. 

But  they  wc:e  running  out  of  supplies,  there  were  no 
settlements  there,  so  they  had  to  start  back  as  fast  as 
they  were  able.  Their  hardships  were  terrible ;  Gray, 
one  of  the  men,  died  ;  they  had  to  kill  their  camels  one 
after  another  for  food.  At  last  they  struggled  into  the 
camp-ground  where  their  expedition  had  been  told  to 
await  them,  only  to  find  a  note  on  a  tree  to  say  that  they 
had  gone  back  home  on  the  day  before.  Fortunately 
they  had  left  some  food  for  them  in  case  they  came. 
This  they  took,  and  pushed  on  to  try  to  reach  Mel- 
bourne— ^but  got  lost. 

Played  out,  they  still  struggled  on,  till  Wills  fell  out  to 
die.  Soon  after  Burke  also  died,  and  King,  the  only 
survivor,  was  luckily  found  by  some  friendly  natives 
just  as  he  was  at  his  last  gasp.  They  nursed  him  and 
brought  him  round,  and  a  search  party  shortly  after 
rescued  him,  and  buried  the  bodies  of  his  brave  com- 
panions. 
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of  B^r^wr  '*"*■ "  ''^'*"""^  *^  *»»«  --'^ 

thf°H  *!S^'  /S*^  McDoweU  Stuart,  very  shortly  after 
the  de«th  of  Burto  and  Wills,  succeeded  in  crosring  the 
central  country  from  Adelaide  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
m  the  north  He  did  this  without  the  loss  of  a^^ 
or  animal.    He  died  in  1866.  ^^ 

At  one  time  soine  men  who  were  jealous  of  him  spread 
a  report  that  he  had  never  got  to  the  sea  coast.  But 
totely  a  tree  was  found  with  his  initials  cut  deeply  into 

L^tf  1,*  *^  "^  "^^^^  ^y  *^«  "^^^^^  »iear  Point 
Btuart  as  havmg  some  strange  marks  on  its  bark.  A  party 
which  went  to  examine  it  found  it  marked  with  h^ 
initials  as  he  had  said,  "  J.  M.  D.  S."  w  la  nis 

In  1840,  Edward  Eyre  started  out  from  Adelaide  with 
one  white  man  and  three  natives  to  walk  to  Perth  round 

ttL^?  ^^  f'^'j^"^  ***  "^^^  *^  ^o^t'y  between 
thMe  two  pomts.  They  soon  found  the  bush  inland  so 
difficult  to  get  through,  and  the  comitry  so  waterless, 
that  they  could  not  get  along. 

Then  two  of  the  natives  mutinied  and  murdered  Evre's 
white  companion  and  then  deserted  him. 

So  Eyre  pressed  on  with  his  one  native  to  help  him 
He  kept  along  the  coast,  pushing  on  under  the  greatest 
pnvations  of  heat  and  coM,  thirst  and  hunger 

At  length,  when  he  was  ahnost  done,  a  whiling  ship 
was  sighted  at  sea.  Eyre  made  signals  to  her  and  wm 
fortuMte  enough  to  catch  her  attention,  and  to  get 
some  food  from  her.  «  w  get 

ThiM  helped,  he  continued  his  journey,  and  at  length, 
after  four  and  a  half  months  of  continued  hardsWp  and 
trampmg  he  reached  Albany,  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  Austraha,  more  dead  than  alive. 

By  his  journey  he  had  proved  that  there  is  not  a 
angle  nver  running  into  the  sea  for  the  whole  of  that 
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difltanoe,  and  that  the  country  was  not  possible  for  travel- 
lers.   And  that  is  why  Western  Australia  is  stiU  cut 
off  from  the   Eastern  States  so  far  as  land-travelling 
goes. 
Another  more  modem  Australian  explorer  is  Sir  John 
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Edward  Eyre  and  the  one  native  who  rarrived  ^e  jonrney 

of  exploration  in  1840.    They  were  almoat  in  a  state  of 

oollapee  when  a  ship  was  sighted. 

Forrest,  of  Western  Australia.  He  has  undergone  hard- 
ship and  adventure  in  crossing  from  west  to  east.  He 
is  fortunately  aUve  and  well  to  tell  the  tale,  and  is  now 
on  the  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Perth,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  them. 
But  the  work  of  these  explorers  shows  the  same  Scout 
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point  in  every  case,  and  that  is  that  they  would  never 
give  in  under  a  difficulty  ;  they  faced  it  and  pushed  on 
and  even  when  things  looked  hopeless,  and  man  after 
man  went  down,  when  starvation  and  death  stared 
them  m  the  face,  they  stiU  "stuck  to  it,"  and  "would 
not  say  die  tiU  dead » ;  and  consequently  there  was 
generaUy  one  of  them  who  managed  to  puU  through  and 
to  give  the  results  of  their  self-sacrifice  to  the  world  for 
the  guidance  of  others. 

The  Anitrau  Blaoki 
Before  the  British  came  to  Austraha,  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  black  natives 
but  as  these  were  a  cowardly,  murderous  lot,  and  very 
Idle  even  when  they  were  friendly,  they  graduaUy  fell 
back  before  the  whites.  And  now  they  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  m  the  Northern  Territory,  and  in  the  north 
part  of  Western  Australia,  very  few  being  left  in  the  more 
inhabited  States.  There  are  some  50,000  of  them  al- 
together. 

They  are  not  quite  like  any  other  negroes,  as  ihey 
have  a  great  deal  of  hair,  and  then:  foreheads  are  low 
and  come  very  forward  over  the  eyes,  so  that  they  are 
even  plainer  than  the  African  nigger,  and  he  is  no  beauty. 

Yet,  although  they  are  quite  diflfeient  in  appearance 
and  language,  and  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  they  stiU  have  some  habits  and  customs  like  those 
of  savages  in  other  countries. 

Like  the  Bushmen,  the  kwest  type  of  native  in  Africa 
some  of  them  live  in  a  sort  of  nest  without  having  the 
sense  to  build  themselves  huts— they  are  ahnost  like 
monkeys,  and  yet  in  both  countries  they  draw  very 
good  pictures  on  the  rocks  with  coloured  chalks  and 
charcoal. 

In  both  countries  they  signal  to  each  other  by  using 
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smoke    fires    like    those    described    in  "Scouting   for 
Boys." 

For  weapons  they  use  assegais,  spears,  and  shields, 
boomerangs,  clubs,  and  hatchets,  very  much  like  other 
fighting  tribes — except  that  the  boomerang  is  almost 
entirely  Australian,  unless  you  count  the  camel- 
stick,  which  the  Sudanese  eJso  use  as  a  throwing 
weapon. 

Then,  like  all  wild  tribes,  they  are  wonderful  trackers, 
and  can  follow  up  a  trail  which  is  quite  invisible  to  the 
untrained  eye. 

They  are  particularly  clever  at  making  network  of 
the  very  finest  description — ^^hey  even  make  mosquito 
nets  for  themselves.  They  make  their  twine  and  string 
out  of  the  fur  of  short-haired  animals  like  rats. 

Their  chief  garment  for  themselves  in  the  wild  state 
is  a  rope  worn  round  the  waist,  and  this  rope  is  made  out 
of  hair,  too,  only  it  is  human  hair  I 

I  had  one  given  me  as  a  particularly  pleasing  reminder 
of  them  ! 

Also  the  blacks  are  fond  of  carving  curious  rough 
patterns  on  wood.  It  is  wonderful  how  they  do  these 
when  they  have  no  steel  or  metal  knives — they  do  it 
with  sharpened  flints,  or  knives  made  out  of  broken 
glass  bottles.  like  all  backwoodsmen,  they  are  never 
at  a  loss  if  they  haven't  got  the  exact  thing — they  make 
something  else  do. 

Then,  like  most  tribes  in  the  Pacific,  the  men  have 
a  sacred  piece  of  ground  near  the  village  or  camp  which  is 
*'  taboo,"  that  is,  no  woman  is  to  come  on  to  it ;  if  she 
does  she  will  be  killed. 

They  have  often  a  slab  of  wood,  sometimes  a  foot 
or  two  long,  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet,  marked  with 
spots  and  stripes,  but  not  in  any  regular  order  or  pattern. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  natives 
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S  T  *fj  *"?  ''^  ''°'°*°  ""^  ^y  '^  *"°^ed  to  «ee  these 
bits  of  wood  under  pain  of  death. 

A  **OorioblKaree» 

jae  boys,  before  they  are  aUowed  to  take  their  place 
ZZ^  ?.  tl^f.tnbe,  are  put  through  tests  as  to  their 
powers  of  trackmg,  and  finding  their  way,  and  of  standing 
pam  and  hardship.    If  they  pass  these  tests  the  men  do 

?h«v^Jf  T  ^  ^'^^r'^  ®^"''«  '^^g^  »«  ^e  do.  but 
they  allow  them  to  be  men  of  the  tribe ;    but  on  the 

them.         '         "^  fea  to  pass  they  kill  them  or  ^m 

oJ^r^^'^^'^c**"'*^'^^*"  ^°"^^  "^*  i*  ^f  ^e  altered 
ourrules  m  the  Scouts  and  did  the  same  ! 

Kiey  have  a  grand  ceremonial  when  admitting  the 
boys  to  manhood.  It  is  called  a  "  Corrobborree."  They 
pamt  then,  faces  white,  and  dance  a  war  dance  with 
soiys  not  unlike  the  Scouts'  dance  and  chorus. 
nflZ  *^*  ^  J*"«*T*»»t  natives  do  in  ahnost  every  part 
of  Afnca,  m  Amenca,  and  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

A  Bnll-Rouw 

wi  ^"T"^  **^x  T^  ^y  *^«  Australian  natives,  as 
weU  a^  by  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  is  a  buU-rokr^ 
—that  18.  a  flat,  leaf- 
shaped  bit  of  wood 
about  eight  inches  long 
by  two  and  a  half  at 
the  widest  part.    It  has  A  Bull-Ro.rer. 

a  loop  of  string  at  one  end  by  which  it  is  swung  violently 
round  and  round  tiU  it  hums  out  a  loud,  dull  r<»r. 

A  Soont'i  Secret  Letter 
Although  the  blacks  cannot  write,  I  have  got  one  of 
then:  letters.    It  is  a  little  bit  of  stick  about  five  inches 
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long ;  on  one  side  is  the  following  design  carved  with  a 
knife: 


Hole  jar  St  ritM  A  letter  written  on  a  itiok. 

This  letter  was  written  by  a  man  who,  with  several 
others,  had  gone  on  a  journey,  and  finding  a  traveller 
who  was  going  back  to  his  tribe,  he  gave  him  the  letter 
to  take  as  it  would  tell  them  that  he  and  his  three  com- 
panions after  crossing  several  ranges  of  hills  were  all 
well. 

Here  is  a  similar  sort  of  letter  which  one  Scout  might 
send  to  a  friend  in  another  troop,  the  arrowheads  show- 


(^  t-v^H  ^  •  »^..*V\  •»!  •V-^.,\  -)..>  >  *«  U^ 


••  From  P»trol-leader  of  Curlews,  No.  1  L^^^rn  Troop,  to 
Patrol-leader  of  Peewits,  3rd  Southampton,  May  6th,  1912. 
AU  well- 
ing whom  it  was  from  and  to  whom  sent.    It  could  be 
scratched  on  a  slip  of  wood  or  bone  just  as  well  as  drawn 
on  paper. 

But  as  a  good  many  people  can  read  Morse,  it  makes 
it  a  bit  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  make  out  if  you 
dose  up  the  letters  like  this  and  read  first  the  top  line 
letter  and  next  the  letter  below,  then  back  to  the  top  line, 
so  on.  The  above  message  would  therefore  be  written 
thus : 


I    .       1 

"All  well "  in  the  Morse  code. 
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about  six  feet  long. 
The  head  is  either  the 
shaft  itself  (sharpened 
and  hardt^^ed  in  the 
fife,   or   a   piece   of 
flint  or  glass  finely 
chipped  till  it  is  sharp 
and     pointed,     and 
glued  to  the  shaft  so 
that  when  it  enters 
an  enemy  it  breaks 
off  and  remains  in  the 
wound. 

The  spear  is  thrown 
by  means  of  a  woo- 
mera.     This  is  a  flat 

strip  of  w<K)d  about  two  feet  long,  tapering  to  a  handle 
at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  end  it  has  a  smaU  spike 
pomtmg  towards  the  handle.  ^ 

^e  butt  end  of  the  spear  has  a  little  round  dent  made 
m  It,  and  the  spike  fits  into  this  and  the  shaft  lies  along 
the  woomera,  being  held  there  between  the  forefinger  and 

tlTthe^/^r  ^^  "'^''  '^  ''''''  **^^  --"^-^  -''^ 

Hie  Boom«raii«  or  ^lie 
This  is  a  thin  strip  of  wood  made  in  a  curve  like  a 
new  moon,  or  even  with  an  angle  in  it.  The  Australian 
^ows  It  mto  the  air  and  it  goes  spinning  along  in  a 
mde  cu^cle,  ookmg  ahnost  like  a  bird  flying,  tiU  it  comes 
quietly  back   and  falls   at   the   feet   of  the   thrower 
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I  watched  a  black  throwing  the  boomerang  during  my 
tour,  and  he  made  it  fly  very  high  over  some  trees  in  a 
left-handed  circle  till  it  came  back  over  his  head,  but  then 
it  changed  its  course  and  circled  to  the  right  behind 
him,  and  returned  to  him,  thus  describing  a  figure  of 
eight  in  its  isourse,  flying,  I  should  think,  at  least  a 
hundred  yards  in  all. 

Hie  war  boomerang  is  not  made  to  return  ;  the  thrower 
sends  it  flying  low,  close  above  the  grotmd,  very  often 
timed  to  strike  the  ground  close  in  front  of  his  enemy, 
and  then  to  bound  up  underneath  his  shield,  just  exactly 
as  a  bowler  at  cricket  places  his  ball  to  bound  just  in 
front  of  the  batsman  and  to  'get  under  his  bat  and  into 
the  wicket. 

The  returning  boomerang  is  more  used  as  a  toy  for 
displays  at  competitions,  but  it  is  also  employed  for 
killing  birds,  returning  to  the  owner  if  it  misses. 
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In  the  Bouing  FortiM 

ANY  boy  who  has  read  stories  of  adventures  by  sea  in 
the  saiLng-ship  days  knows  the  "Roaring  FortTs- 
they  are  the  latitudes  in  which  the  westeriy  gffes  send  the 
rfups  going  on  their  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Sope  to 

tSl^'HeXlJe':/^"^"^  ^^-^  ^'  "^'^^'^  ^  *^" 

fioSrfl'^^  other  way  as  we  did.  from  Austraha  for 
South  Afnca,  our  ship  steered  north  a  bit.  and  we  snon 
ran  out  of  the  cold  and  boisterous  sea  into  twi^S 

^ong  tks  for  some  days  we  found  ourselves,  after  I 
dehghtftU  voyage,  oflE  Durban  one  fine  sumiy  m;mW 
Several  thmgs  combined  to  make  our  voyage  oleasant 

t  ^aT""!^?  *"  t'  "^*^^''  -  "^  a  XdiTTp; 

JffeU^wlS?*'     ^^^^-^'yJ^aPPy  and  cheery  lo 
of  fellow-i»8sengers,  and  we  also  had  a  large  contiaLnt 
of  bluejackets  and  marines  belonging  to  H.M  shiTon 
^e  Australian  station,  and  a  very'X  sc^^kfc^^;; 
m^.  ^'^™'^'*'  well^iplined,  and  cheery  ha^d^. 

Aiuong  other  things  (which  Scouts  ought  to  be  able 

cloth  according  to  patterns  made  of  patir.  and  then 

Z '?  '^T*  .*^T  ^«^**^«''  sometimTb;  maclte 
^etames  by  hand.    One  of  them,  as  you  L  froml^e 
sketch  overleaf,  had  a  parrot  to  advise  him. 
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Oapetown 
People  are  always  asking  me  which  is  the  finer  harbour, 
Rio  Janeiro  or  Sydney,  and  I  generally  answer  "  Table 
Bay."    For  I  think  that  though  Rio  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  Sydney  the 
prettiest,    Capetown 
with  its  open  sweep 
of  Table    Bay   and 
the  mighty  mountain 
above  it  strikes  one 
as  the  finest. 

On  the  next  page  is 
a  sketch  of  the  place 
as  seen  on  entering 
the  bay.  Though  I 
have  lived  there  for 
three  years,  and  have 
visited  it  again  and 
again,  I  am  never 
tired  of  seeing  it,  and 
don't  mind  how  soon 
I  go  back  again  ! 


A  sailor  making  his  own  clothes— he  has 
a  parrot  to  adriae  him ! 


Table  Monntain 

Behind  the  city  of  Capetown  rises  a  great  granite  wall 
or  mountain  some  4000  feet  in  height,  quite  flat  along 
the  top — and  this  is  Table  Mountain. 

On  the  left  of  it  as  seen  from  Table  Bay  there  stands 
a  peak  as  if  broken  off  from  it  by  some  giant's  hand ; 
this  is  called  the  Devil's  Peak,  and  there's  a  story  to  it. 

Sometimes  upon  the  clearest  day  a  little  wisp  of  cloud 
will  be  seen  hanging  on  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
this  will  grow  and  grow  till  soon  it  covers  all  the  top  with 
a  long,  fiat  sheet  of  white,  which  sta3rs  for  houra,  always 
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to  be  followed  later  on  by  violent  wind  and  storm  from 
the  south-east. 

This  cloud  is  called  "the  tablecloth."  Sometimes 
iloSd^  "^^'^  ^^  °°''®"  *"  ^^  mountain  up  in 

How  the  British  took  the  Cape 

The  mountain  on  the  right  is  called  the  laon,  since  it 
18  just  the  shape  of  a  lion  lying  down.    On  the  "  Lion's 
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Rump  "  is  the  signal  station  from  which  all  ships  are 
signalled  as  they  come  in  sight. 

It  was  here  that  the  British  first  hoisted  the  flag  and 
proclaimed  the  whole  country  to  be  under  our  Kimr 
That  was  in  1652,  when  the  fine  old  salt  Captain  ShillinK* 
and  Humphrey  RtzHerbert,  brought  their  fleet  of  dx 
ships  mto  Table  Bay  on  the  way  to  India. 

The  fleet  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  afterwards   to   become  so  great   in    India.    But 
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though  the  Cape  thus  became  a  British  possession,  and 
was  thenceforward  regularly  visited  by  British  ships,  we 
did  not  o(donise  it. 

Twenty  years  after  Shilling  came  a  fleet  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  imder  the  gallant  old 
Dutchman  Van  Riebeck. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  place  having  been  called 
British,  but  started  to  make  a  Dutch  rattlement. 

For  twelve  years,  with  a  few  colonists,  he  struggled 
against  bad  harvests  and  thieving  natives,  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  thriving  Uttle  colony  of  it.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Van  der  Stels,  father  and  son,  who  con- 
tinued his  good  work,  and  also  spread  their  boundaries 
farther  afield  inland. 

The  thriving  district  of  Stellenbosch  was  started  by 
Van  der  Stel.  The  old  castle  now  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
(and  where  I  had  my  home  for  a  long  time)  was  built 
by  Van  der  Stel. 

A  good  many  English  had  meanwhile  come  to  the  Gape 
and  taken  to  farming  and  trading  there. 

Then  the  French,  who  had  occupied  Mauritius,  came 
and  tried  to  take  the  Cape  ;  but  the  British,  who  were 
then  allies  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe,  sent  an  expedition 
against  them. 

But  there  was  disagreement  between  the  Cape  Dutch, 
some  being  in  favour  of  the  French  and  others  against, 
and  when  the  British  fleet  and  troops  arrived  at  Simon's 
Bay  they  found  themselves  opposed  by  the  people  they 
had  come  to  help — acting  with  the  French. 

So  the  British  had  to  fight  their  way  to  Capetown, 
having  a  battle  at  Muizenberg  and  another  at  Wynberg, 
places  which  are  now  happy  suburbs  of  Capetown. 

And  once  more  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  there. 

In  1800,  however,  under  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  we  gave 
the  Cape  back  to  the  Dutch.    But  it  was  only  for  a  few 
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ye*™,  for  in  1806  there  was  war  Aaain    -«j 

old  Highlander  Sir  David  Bain,  in  command  ol  the  t^ 
"Jrf  m  «,d  attacked  the  Dutch  under  J^en^StoS 
Capetown  once  more.  ««»oou  oua  iook 

4&™  I'S  aJll^T  "'•*««-«"  "^i-g  "gned.  the 
xaigusn   were  already  making  friends   with  their  lat« 

ITZ^  ^^-d^«»«*n,ck%ptheNatilZht 
but  the  Qeneval  at  once  stopped  it  as  he  did  not  want  to 
hurt  the  feehngs  of  the  Dutch  by  any  show  of  trilp^ 
Such  of  them  as  wished  to  go  he  sent  home  to  HoK 
^th  tijeir  arms  and  belongings,  treating  them  as  bn^e 
and  yahant  men,  not  as  defeated  foes. 

Withm  four  years  Britons  and  Boers  were  fighting  side 
by  side  agamst  the  Kaffirs  as  close  friends  aTaZ 

The  Eastern  Provinoe 
I  visited  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  neighbouring  port  of 

They  were  promising-looking  troops. 

CUhnt  Work  by  Boy  Sooati 

matklntk'Si/f "",  ^^"'^*'  "^  ^^«  ''^^^  from 
f^^«  r  ^*°">  "*  *  pair-horsod  cart.     When 

and  fell.  JDie  cart  was  overturned  and  the  whole  n^tv 
Mrs.  Schmidt,  with  her  baby,  managed  to  struggle  to 
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the  bank,  but  could  see  no  sign  of  her  husband  or  the 
other  child.  The  poor  woman  could  do  nothing  till  a 
neighbouring  farmer  happened  to  come  along  and  found 
her  almost  distracted.  He  immediately  got  help  and  the 
river  was  searched  as  far  as  possible  before  dark,  but  it 
was  not  till  next  morning  that  the  body  of  the  child  was 
found. 

Then  search  parties  worked  the  river  looking  for  Mr. 
Schmidt,  but  without  success.  Eventually  a  request  was 
sent  that  the  Boy  Scouts  might  come  and  help. 

A  detachment  of  twelve  Scouts  under  their  patrol- 
leader  came  out  to  the  s^t,  and  after  doing  splendid 
work  in  the  cold  water  for  many  hours  they  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  body. 

TlM  Kafllr  Wan 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  "  tough  forefathers  '* 
of  the  Scouts  of  this  part  of  Africa.     Here  is  a  short 
account  of  how  they  proved  their  toughness : 

The  natives  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  South  Africa 
were  for  a  great  many  years  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  both 
Boer  and  British  farmers  ;  they  used  to  make  raids  on 
the  farmers'  cattle,  often  murdering  the  whites  in  most 
cold-blooded  and  wholesale  manner. 

This  brought  the  farmers  and  troops  together  against 
them  in  1811  under  Colonel  Graham. 

At  Slachters  Nek,  the  Boer  Stockenstrom  and  fourteen 
of  his  men  were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  natives 
during  a  parley  in  which  the  whites  were  trying  to  make 
peace  with  them.  This,  of  course,  drew  down  heavy 
punishment  on  them. 

Hie  natives  of  these  parts  are  called  Kaffirs,  which 
name  was  originally  given  to  them  by  Arab  traders, 
who  applied  it  to  anyone  who  was  not  a  believer  in  their 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  name  has  stuck  to  them 
ever  since,  even  to  their  country  being  called  Kafifraria. 
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In  1819  the  Kaffirs  made  a  big  attack  on  the  British 
Mttlement  of  Grahamstown.  but  the  place  was  weU 
defended  by  the  38th  Regiment,  ably  assisted  by  a  Hotten- 
tothunter,  Boezai,  and  a  hundred  of  his  men 

m  fighting  was  heavy,  and  the  Kaffirs  attacked 
with  the  greatest  boldness  ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
dnyen  back  mto  headlong  ffight.  leaving  some  2000  of 
their  numbers  dead  on  the  fieW. 

They  were  followed  up  into  their  own  country  by  a 
strong  force  of  British  troops  and  Burghers  working  to- 
gether. The  latter  were  under  Andres  Stockenstrom.  the 
8on  of  the  commandant  who  had  been  murdered  eight 
yea«  before.  The  natives  were  thus  completely  cowS^- 
their  chief  was  made  a  prisoner  and  taken  to  Robben 
island,  and  the  country  resumed  its  peaceful  pursuits 
once  more.  ^ 

Port  BUalwtti 
Large  numbeij  of  emigrants  began  to  come  out  from 
Ei^Iand  to  people  the  land,  and  farming  became  popular 
and  paying.  Large  tracts  of  wild  country  were  brouirht 
under  cultivation,  and  the  new-comers  were  helped  to 
matoa  good  start  by  the  acting  Governor.  Sir  Rufane 

Algoa  Bay  was  where  they  landed,  and  a  town  soon 
sprang  up,  and  Sir  Rufane  Donkin  busied  himself  very 
much  m  its  making.  ^ 

One  reason  for  his  great  activity  was  that  he  had 
recently  lost  his  young  wife,  who  had  died  in  India,  and 
he  sought  rehef  from  his  trouble  in  doing  extra  hard  work 
bo  It  was  that  as  the  town  grew  up  and  began  to  need 
a  name,  he  called  it  Port  Elizabeth  after  his  dead  wife- 
lor  that  was  her  name. 

A  few  years  latr  ,  when  the  country  was  becoming 
settled,  and  a  large  number  of  happy  homesteads  were  to 
oe  seenm  every  part  of  it,  a  sudden  and  horrible  rush  of 
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blood-thirsty  Kaffirs  again  took  place ;  the  peaceful  homes 
were  broken  into,  the  farmers,  their  wives  and  children, 
were  brutally  murdered,  their  flocks  and  herr'ji  driver 
o£F,  and  their  homes  were  left  in  heaps  of  smouldering 
ruins. 

lbs  OaDaalry  ol  Bany  tnith 
Help  was  urgently  asked  for  from  the  CSape.  Colonel 
Harry  Smith  was  in  command  there,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action  to  direct  opera- 
tions. He  rode  on  horseback  the  whole  of  the  way, 
changing  to  a  fresh  horse  wherever  he  could,  and  in  this 
way  managed  to  do  the  six  hundred  miles  from  Capetown 
to  Grahamstown  in  six  days — a  wonderful  ride.  But  he 
was  a  gallant  man,  full  of  keenness  to  do  his  duty  quickly 
and  well,  without  any  thought  of  the  difficulty  or  danger 
to  himself. 
He,  like  Sir  Rufane,  also  had  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 

devoted  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  met  and  married  her 

was  like  a  romance. 
He  was  at  the  storming  of  Badajos  in  the  war  against 

the  French  in  Spain,  when  the  British  attacked  the  place 

and  succeeded  in  taking  it  after  tremendous  losses — 

over  3000  killed.    He  found  a  Spanish  girl  in  the  town 

in  terrible  distress,  her  parents  killed  and  home  in  ruins. 
Moved  by  her  beauty  and  distress  he  took  her  under 

his  protection  and  married  her ;  and  there  never  was  a 

happier  marriage. 
The  town  of  Harrismith  in  the  Orange  Free  State  was 

called  after  him,  and  the  next  town  in  Natal  was  called 

Ladpmith  after  her. 


A  ThankkM  Job 
So  Colonel  Harry  Smith  with  his  accustomed  activity 
carried  out  a  very  rapid  campaign  against  the  Kaffirs 
in  their  own  country,  coming  upon  them  with  unexpected 
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'^jJ^tJ^.  ^t^'  ^^"^  ^^  °«**'  *»"  ^  ^fy  broke 
up  and  subdued  them. 

oo^ion.     He  gave  the  enemy  no  peace  mitil  he  had 
toaUy  dwperaed  them  and  had  shot  their  chief  Hintga 
recovered  3000  of  the  stolen  cattle,  and  had  brought  bTk 
a  thousand  fugitives.    By  his  prompt  work  the  country 
wag  quickly  settled  again.  ^ 

Not  a  bit  of  It     Although  he  was  beloved  by  the  colonists 

*T?    K?;   u^iu'  '^*^^"''  '*^*  Government  in  England 
o^^  ^  had  been  too  hard  upon  the  rebels,  and^they 

Ll^     fJ^  '"^^^  .^"'^  ^^'  ^»^«  ^^  had  done 
so  well,  and  to  return  home. 

A  Plot  that  lailad 

nn^*  t"  '**'*  '*^  ^*  °'  *"  *^*  KaflSr  troubles.  Another 
outbreak  was  attempted. 

tJ^""^^'  ^^^^  ^  "^'^^^  '^^^  8«*  his  people  willingly 

If  everybody  killed  their  cattle,  more  cattle  than  ever 

I^^^^.u^VY"?^"^'  So  they  aU  started  kilhng 
every  beast  they  had^the  carcases  rotted  on  the  plai^ 
but  no  new  ammals  appeared  in  their  place ;  and  the' 
people  got  hungry  and  famine-stricken.  '   ""*»  '°« 

rJ!lL''T.  *he  ^pportmiity,  and  they  were  urged  to 

But  one  thing  had  not  been  foreseen ;  the  hunger  might 
make  ttiem  eager  to  steal  cattle,  but  at  the  saXtime  it 
made  them  so  weak  that  they  had  not  the  strength  to 

%ht  or  to  make  the  expedition.   So  the  rebellion  coXps^ 
ahnost  before  it  had  begun.  wimpaea 

a^^VTu  '"'''*•  ''^  ^^'^'  ®^  <*«  ^  had  now  become) 
iiarry  Smith  was  at  war  with  the  KaflSrs,  though  this 
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time  the  rebellion  lasted  a  good  deal  longer  than  previously 
before  it  was  finally  put  down. 

Reinforcements  had  been  sent  out  from  England  in 
the  ship  Birkenhead  (1852)  to  join  his  force,  \dien  that 
ship  went  down  and  gave  the  splendid  example  of  men 
doing  their  duty  in  the  face  of  death  which  has  been 
described  in  "  Scouting  for  Boys." 

If  you  want  to  find  a  country  where  scouts  have  met 
with  hairbreadth  escapes  and  thrilling  adventures,  go  to 
Natal. 

Natal  was  first  visited  by  that  wonderful  old  Portuguese 
sea  scout,  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  1497,  and  as  he  arrived  in  the 
landlocked  bay,  which  is  now  Durban  Harbour,  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  or  the  Natal  Day,  he  called  the 
country  Natal. 

*nd  it  is  to-day  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  hot 
enough  to  grow  sugar  and  tropical  fruits,  but  not  too  hot 
for  Europeans  to  live  in  and  be  healthy. 

But  in  the  early  days  it  was  a  pretty  rough  coimtry 
to  live  in.  For  one  thing,  it  was  full  of  big  game  of  every 
description,  and  also  of  that  splendid  tribe  of  savage 
warriors,  the  Zulus. 

It  was  the  game,  especially  the  elephants  with  their 
valuable  ivory,  which  first  attracted  the  white  men. 
The  Boer  hunters  came  wandering  overland  into  it, 
while  the  British  adventurers  came  by  sea. 

The  game  soon  began  to  get  scarce  owing  to  all  these 
hunters  coming  with  their  rifles,  and  as  the  game  disap- 
peared disputes  arose  between  the  different  hunting 
parties  as  to  which  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  which 
people. 

A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  from  the  Cap^, 
overland,  to  keep  order,  but  as  they  got  near  to  the 
present  site  of  Durban,  where  there  was  then  only  a  camp, 
some  Boers  told  them  to  go  back  as  this  was  their  country. 
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When  the  troops  ooiitinued  t  come  on,  the  Boers 
attacked  them  in  the  swam^a  «>,  Congella,  and  had  all 
the  best  of  the  fight,  capturing  their  three  gmis  and 
killing  and  wounding  half  of  the  men. 

The  force  managed,  however,  to  join  hands  with  the 
other  British  in  their  camp  and  were  then  closely  besieced 
by  the  Boers. 

A  Bra^e  Despatch  Bider 
Their  difficulty  was  to  let  the  British  General  know 
of  their  plight,  till  one  brave  fellow  volunteered  to  slip 
past  the  Boers  and  to  ride  the  600  miles  to  the  nearest 
British  troops. 

So  one  fine  night  Dick  King  quietly  got  away,  swimming 
the  narrow  creek  that  joins  the  harbour  with  the  sea. 
He  took  two  horses  with  him,  and  started  ofiE  through  a 
rough  and  difficult  country,  all  alone,  to  get  help. 

He  had  to  pass  through  places  inhabited  by  Kaffirs 
who  were  not  always  friendly— at  one  kraal,  indeed,  they 
nearly  shot  him  because  they  thought  he  was  a  Boer. 
He  got  food  and  rest  at  several  mission  stations,  and  at 
length  after  a  hard  ride  of  nine  days  he  reached  Grahams- 
town  and  gave  his  report  to  the  General. 

About  the  same  time  the  women  who  were  in  the 
British  camp  got  on  board  a  ship  which  was  in  the  har- 
bour, and,  with  one  man  to  steer,  they  managed  to  sail 
her  out  to  sea. 

The  women  remained  down  below,  and  the  braces, 
halyards,  and  sheets  were  passed  down  through  the 
skylights  for  them  to  pull  as  directed  by  the  captain  on 
deck.  In  this  way  they  were  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  Boers 
as  they  passed  out  through  the  narrow  entrance,  and  they 
sailed  their  ship  gaUy  away  to  Port  Elizabeth. 

The  Siege  of  Durban 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  garrison  besieged  at  Durban 
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were  in  dire  etraits,  for  they  had  very  little  food 
they  killed  their  horses,  just  as  we  afterwards  had  to  do 
in  Mafeking,  and  dried  the  meat  in  the  sun  and  so  made 
biltong  of  it,  which  would  keep  for  a  long  time. 

Their  ration  had  to  be  cut  down  till  they  were  only 
getting  six  ounces  of  meat  and  four  ounces  of  broken 
biscuit ;  but  they  struggled  gamely  on,  they  were  not 
going  to  say  die  till  they  were  dead. 

They  suffered  a  good  deal  from  bombardment  by  the 
guns  which  had  been  their  own,  and  the  Boers'  rifle 
fire  was  constant  and  very  well  aimed  ;  and  as  most  of 
them  used  the  big-bore,  muzzle-loading  rifles  called 
"  roers  "  which  were  for  elephant  killing,  the  wounds 
that  they  inflicted  were  very  severe  indeed. 
At  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  garrison  must  surrender. 
For  over  a  month  no  help  came,  and  no  news  of  it, 
but,  like  the  frog  in  the  cream-bowl,  they  still  struggled 
on ;  and  not  content  with  sitting  still  to  be  bombarded, 
they  made  a  night  attack  on  their  enemy  with  the 
bayonet,  and  rushed  his  trenches,  causing  him  considerable 
loss. 

Then  one  night  a  distant  rocket  was  seen  to  burst 
in  the  sky,  which  gave  them  a  mighty  hope. 

Nor  were  they  disappointed,  for  next  day  there  sailed 
in  two  foitish  warships  with  strong  reinforcements. 
The  Boers,  who  were  outnumbered,  had  to  retire  to  Keter- 
maritzburg,  and  the  gallant  little  g^xTison  was  relieved. 
The  Boers  had  in  the  meantime  sent  home  a  messenger 
to  Holland  asking  the  Dutch  King  to  come  to  their 
assistance,  and  they  hoped  that  powerful  reinforcements 
would  be  sent  to  them. 

They  did  the  same  in  the  last  war,  but  they  did  not 
realise  two  things : 

First,  that  although  European  Powers  may  often  appear 
to  be  very  friendly  on  paper,  they  won't  go  out  of  their 
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way  to  help  any  of  the  friends  unless  they  know  that 
they  are  going  to  get  something  out  of  it.  Secondly, 
that  d  they  want  to  send  an  expedition  across  tb*  seas 
they  have  first  got  to  reckon  with  the  British  fleet,  and 
that  IS  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  so  long  as  it  remains  so 
strong. 

So,  although  they  pretended  heaps  of  friendship,  the 
Putch  m  Holland  sent  no  kind  of  help  to  the  Boers  in 
South  Africa. 

Then,  too,  a  number  of  the  more  far-seeing  Boers 
thought  that  as  both  white  peoples  had  "  come  to  stay  " 
m  South  Africa  it  wouW  be  much  better  if  they  made 
friends  with  each  other.  They  had  plenty  of  common 
enemies  to  deal  with  in  the  shape  of  Zulus  and  KaflSrs, 
difficult  harvests,  and  cattle  diseases,  without  fighting 
among  themselves.  The  country  was  big,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  both. 

So  in  the  end  the  Boers  and  British  had  friendly  talks 
together  and  agreed  that  Natal  should  remain  British 
while  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  should 
be  Boer  country. 

Consequently  Natal  soon  became  fuU  of  British  settlers, 
and  farms  sprang  up  and  became  prosperous ;  trees,  fields,' 
and  woods  covered  the  veWt,  villages  and  towns  were 
built,  roads  and  railways  were  made,  so  that  now  Natal 
w  quite  changed  into  a  beautiful  farming  country  and 
has  won  for  itself  the  name  of  the  "  Garden  Colony  "  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Bathing  at  Dnrbu 

When  I  first  came  there  some  years  ago,  Durban  was 
a  small  town  with  sandy  streets  through  which  the 
waggons  were  dragged  by  weary  teams  of  oxen. 

Now  it  is  a  very  diflPerent  place,  with  it«  splendid  town 
hall  and  public  buildings,  fine  streets,  electric  trams, 
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toxiKjabs,  and  aU  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fine,  up-to- 
date,  prosperous,  and  busy  city. 

The  Back  Beach,  where  we  used  to  go  and  look  at  the 
surf,  but  where  we  did  not  dare  to  bathe  because  of  the 
sharks,  is  now  a  dehghtful  and  popular  watering  place. 

Railings  have  been  set  up  among  the  breakers  which 
effectually  keep  the  sharks  and  bathers  apart  (not  that 
the  bathers  want  to  get  at  the  sharks,  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg),  and  surf  bathing  is  now  both  safe  and  enjoyable. 

Boy  Soonii  ot  Natal 

And  of  course  the  Boy  Scouts  are  there  in  aU  their 
glory. 

When  I  went  there  on  my  tour  they  had  a  nice  camp 
down  among  the  bush  and  sand-hills  overlooWng  the 
beach,  and  were  having  a  glorious  time  of  it  bathing  and 
playing  Scout  games. 

They  had  a  rally  for  my  inspection,  and  showed  how 
good  they  were  at  dealing  with  accidents,  doing  good 
turns,  signalling,  and  pioneering.  They  built  a  bridge, 
too,  but  more  silently  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  done 
before. 

Each  patrol  had  its  own  share  of  the  work,  knew  ex- 
actly what  it  had  to  do,  and  did  it  without  any  help 
from  the  Scoutmaster  and  without  any  talking,  shouting 
or  grousing.    That's  what  I  like  to  see  ! 

Bird't-ejre  View  d  Natel 
Not  far  from  the  Scouts'  camp  was  an  aviator  showing 
to  thousands  of  astonished  natives  what  he  could  do  with 
his  great,  bird-like  aeroplane.  He  flew  round  the  race- 
course low  down,  taking  the  different  jumps  as  he  came 
to  them. 

Then  two  motor  cyclists  started  to  race  round  the 
track,  and  the  aeroplane  pursued  and  overtook  them, 
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swooping  down  close  behind  them  and  gracefully  rising 
again  exactly  as  a  hawk  after  a  rabbit  might  do. 

A  lady  with  whom  I  was  watching  the  aeroplane 
remembered  having  seen  wild  elephants  there  when  she 
was  a  girl.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  in  so  short  a  time 
M  one  lady's  life  such  a  vast  difference  could  come  over 
the  country. 

And  as  I  took  a  fly  round  hi  the  aeroplane  myself  a 
few  mmutes  kier,  I  could  see  the  spot  where  the  British 
had  fought  with  the  Boers,  and  where  both  parties  had 
hunted  their  game. 

I  could  see  where  the  British  women  had  sailed  their 
ship  out  past  the  bluff,  and  where  the  Zulus  had  rushed 
the  town  and  had  destroyed  it. 

From  the  aeroplane  one  could  ahnost  see  the  history 
of  the  place  at  a  glance.    How  different  now  ! 

But  at  the  same  time  one  could  see  from  the  aeroplane 
the  distant  hills  of  Zululand  where  still  the  Zulus  Hve, 
a  brave  and  active  race. 


The  Cape  Mounted  Riflee 

There  have  been  many  fine  corps  of  mounted  men 
m  South  Africa,  and  I  have  myself  belonged  to  several 
mcluding   the   Rhodesian    Regiment,  the    Protectorate 
Regiment,  and  the  South  African  Constabulary  — one 
of  the  smartest  corps  for  its  size  that  ever  existed. 

But  the  C.M.R.  (Cape  Mounted  Rifles)  is  the  oldest 
and  best,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  regular  mihtary  force 
in  South  Africa.  It  has  proved  itself  so  valuable  that  it 
is  going  to  be  increased. 

It  has  distinguished  itself  in  many  campaigns,  best  of 
aU,  I  think,  when  on  service  in  Basutoland  some  years 
ago. 

The  Basutos  are  a  warlike  tribe,  aU  horsemen  and 
armed  with  modem  rifles.    They  live  in  a  mountainous 
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country  between  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  And 
from  time  to  time  they  have  proved  troublesome  to 
white  settlers  living  near  their  border,  so  that  the  Cape 
Goyemment  had  to  take  them  in  hand  and  to  post 
poUce  and  magistrates  in  their  country  to  keep  them  in 
order. 

At  one  time  they  refused  to  pay  their  taxes,  which  of 
course  were  necessary,  for  the  wages  of  the  police,  and 
for  making  roads  and  so  on. 

One  chief  in  particular  refused  to  pay,  and  burnt  the 
magistrate's  nouse  and  took  up  his  position  at  the  top 
of  a  very  difficult  mountaifa  caUed  Moirosis  Mountain 
Here  he  defied  the  Government ;   so  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  them. 

The  force  was  made  up  of  C.M.R.  and   Yeomanry 
and   volunteers.     They  attacked  the  stronghold,   but 
there  was  only  one  path  by  which  it  could  be  reached 
and  this  was  strongly  defended  by  stone  breastworks' 
held  by  good  riflemen. 

After  a  bold  eflfort,  the  attackers  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  killed. 

A  few  weeks  later  another  assault  was  made  under 
command  of  the  frontier  soldier  Colonel  Brfibant ;  but 
this,  too,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Then  Colonel  Bayly  of  the  C.M.R.  oflFered  to  make 
a  success  of  it  if  only  that  corps  were  aUowed  to  carry 
it  out  without  assistance  from  volunteers.  This  was 
granted. 

The  stormers  rushed  the  stone  breastworkb  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  At  the  back  of  these  there  waa  a  steep 
oM,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  which 
Jed  on  to  the  flat  top  of  the  mountain. 

This  deft  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  man  at  a  time 
could  get  through  it.  So  the  job  looked  an  almost  im- 
possible one ;   but  the  C.M.R.,  like  Scouts,  are  not  put 
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off  because  a  job  looks  difficult,  they  meant  to  have  a 
good  try  at  it. 

my  had  prepared  for  the  cUff  by  taking  scaling- 
ladders  with  them.  By  means  of  these  they  cUmbwl 
up  to  the  cleft,  and  pushing  through  this  they  were  soon 
on  the  mountain-top. 

There  in  the  early  dawn  they  formed  themselves 
for  attack,  and  as  the  astonished  natives  turned  out 
humedly  to  repel  them  they  charged  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  soon  had  the  whole  stronghold  in  their  possession, 
and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 

The  natives  all  over  the  country  were  then  ordered 
to  give  up  their  rifles,  and  when  they  refused,  further 
fighting  went  on  in  the  following  year. 

The  Basutos  attacked  various  settlements  occupied 
by  white  magistrates  and  others,  but  these  were  gallantly 
defended.  '' 

One  place  in  particular,  Mohahes  Hock,  was  heM  by 
twelve  white  men  under  Mr.  W.  H.  Surmoi',  with  a  few 
friendly  natives,  against  thousands  of  the  enemy.  For 
two  months  the  little  garrison  gallantly  held  out,  and  in 
the  end  they  were  relieved. 

Even  the  Government  post  of  Maseru  itself  was  attacked 
by  a  mass  of  these  brave  Basutos.  But  it  was  held  by 
300  of  the  equally  brave  C.M.R.,  and  though  outnum- 
bered at  every  turn  they  fought  Uke  heroes,  and  after 
Bome  hot  hand-to-hand  struggles  the  white  troops  at 
length  succeeded  in  beating  off  their  opponents. 

Such  is  the  stuff  that  the  C.M.R.  are  made  oL 

Hm  Znlui 

One  of  the  things  that  strike  a  stranger  in  Natal  is 
the  rickshas  and  the  ricksha-boys. 

The  ricksha,  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  little  carriage 
on  two  wheels  which  will  carry  two  people— at  a  pinch, 
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as  a  native  is  called  in  this 


and  is  drawn  by  a  "  boy,' 
country. 

The  "boys  "  in  Natal  are  aU  Zulus,  and  when  in 

tniT  ,  \"'i^  ^^y  ^^"^  '^^  P^*  themselves  up 
tiU  they  look  ahnost  as  fine  as  they  did  in  the  old  days 
when  they  dressed  as  warriors  in  their  war-paint  of  fur 
and  feather.  '^ 

They  are  splendidly  built  men.  strong,  athletic,  and 

w7y.  77^^7r^^^  ^^  °^  *  ^^^  «"«•  brave  race. 
We  have  had  to  fight  them  many  and  many  a  time  during 

the  last  seventy  years,  and  can  only  hope  that  such 
fightmg  IS  over  for  ever,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  too 
sure. 

In  1823  among  the  first  settlers  in  Natal  were  some 
splendid  types  of  scouts ;  a  father  and  his  three  sons 
named  Fyvn,  P.  FareweU.  James  King.  Allen  Gadner. 
aadvanoufl  others.  Three  of  them  had  been  officers  ii^ 
the  Royal  Navy. 

They  started  the  town  of  Durban,  which  they  named 
after  the  Governor  of  South  Africa  at  that  time,  Sir 
Benjamm  D'Urban. 

^ey  built  their  own  ship  out  of  materials  got  on  the 
spot  They  got  a  number  of  the  Zulus  to  become  their 
loyal  servants,  so  that  they  became  chiefs  themselves 
and  were  able  to  take  the  field  successfuUy  against  the 
hostile  Zulus,  and  so  to  protect  the  colony  a^d  weaker 

^'  ,    u  ""^T  "^'^^'  ^^'"^  «^*y-    And  they  were  aU 
good  elephant  hunters  and  farmers. 

Chatai,  the  Znln  CShleltain 

The  Zulus  were  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  tribe 
hymg  m  Zululand  and  part  of  Transvaal  and  Natal. 

Then:  chief  was  Chaka.  a   wonderful  man ;    brave 
powerful,  and  cruel.    He  liked  killing  people,  no  matter 
whether  they  deserved  it  or  not,       *  ^  ^   '       "^''*'^ 
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He  had  thirty  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each,  aU 
highly  trained  to  fig  .ting.  Their  usual  weapons  were  a 
big  six-foot  shield  ot  ox-hide,  three  light  assegais  for 
throwmg  at  the  enemy,  and  a  broad-bladed  one  for 
stabbing  with,  and  a  knobkerry  or  club. 

Chaka  altered  their  armament  and  only  aUowed  the 
stabbmg  assegai  with  the  handle  broken  oflF,  so  that 
practically  his  men  were  only  armed  with  daggers  and 
shields,  all  their  fighting  being  done  hand  to  hand. 

Any  man  who  showed  the  slightest  hesitation  or  did 
not  instantly  obey  his  leader  in  the 
fighting  was  afterwards  executed.         ^   t^^^ 
Those  who  did  particularly  well      ®    I— i 
were  allowed  to  wear  a  black  ring  ^  ^fe.  ncvvy -^ 

as  head-dress  and  were  given  per-    V^^^  "S--^^^ 
mission  to  marry.  vktoiv 

These  "  ring-kops,"  as  they  were  T^"  little  sketch  shows  the 
called  were  the  veterans  and  iZs'^J^u/'i^U^' 
formed    what    was    termed    the  ^^"  enemies, 

"chest "  of  the  army,  while  the  younger  and  more  active 
men  formed  the  two  "  arms." 

The  army  generaUy  attacked  in  the  formation  shown 
above.  Sometimes  it  was  described  as  the  head  and 
horns.  Like  a  buU  the  head  dehvered  the  crushing 
blow,  while  the  horns  did  the  wounding. 

However,  CJhaka,  the  chief,  came  to  a  violent  end,  for 
he  was  eventuaUy  assassinated  by  his  own  brother 
Dingaan  in  1837. 

Dingaan 
And  Dingaan  was  just  as  big  a  brute  in  his  turn,  and 
more  treacherous. 

A  large  party  of  Boers  who  had  been  friendly  with 
him  came  and  paid  him  a  visit  to  make  an  agreement 
as  to  some  land  that  they  were  to  occupy  on  the  Zulu 
border. 
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IKngaan  received  them  in  a  very  friendly  way,  but 
while  they  were  all  sitting  round  having  a  talk  with  him 
he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to  his  warriors  to  kill  the 
white  men,  which  they  at  once  did. 

The  whole  party  of  sixty  were  butchered,  including 
two  Englishmen. 

Then  the  Zulus  went  out,  and  during  the  night  reached 
the  Boers'  camp,  which  they  rushed,  killing  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
besides  nearly  as  many  more  native  servants. 

The  scene  of  the  mas^re  was  called  Wienen — ^the 
Dutch  for  "  weeping.'' 

A  small  force  of  Dutchmen  bravely  went  to  avenge 
the  disaster,  but  were  themselves  nearly  slaughtered, 
and  also  a  force  of  seventeen  Englishmen  with  1600 
friendly  Zulus  set  out  from  Durban  to  "  go  for  "  Dingaan. 
Though  at  first  they  succeeded  pretty  well,  they  were 
in  the  end  utterly  defeated,  and  only  four  of  the  English- 
men and  about  600  of  their  men  got  away  aUve. 

Dingaan's  army  followed  them  into  Durban,  and  they 
only  escaped  by  getting  on  board  ship  while  the  Zulus 
sacked  the  town  and  destroyed  it. 

Dinfun'i  D«y 

But  the  Boers  were  brave  fellows,  and  they  said  that 
unless  Dingaan  were  overcome  the  Zulus  would  never 
cease  to  murder  white  settlers,  so  Andres  Ptetorius,  the 
commandant,  got  together  a  commando  of  600  of  them 
and  marched  against  Dingaan  and  his  thousands  of  savage 
warriors. 

They  took  their  waggons  full  of  supplies  with  them, 
and  "  laagered  "  them  up  at  night  in  a  square  so  as  to 
form  a  defensive  rampart,  with  all  the  oxen  inside  the 
square  for  safety. 

The  waggon  tarpaulins  and  ox-hides  were  stretched 
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over  the  waggons  and  pegged  to  the  ground  outside, 
BO  that  it  was  very  diflScult  for  an  attacker  to  climb 
over.    The  Boers  left  nothing  to  chance. 

When  the  Zulus  saw  this  handful  of  whites  come  right 
mto  their  country,  they  eagerly  swarmed  out  to  attack, 
and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  to  eat  them  up." 

But  the  Boers  had  made  their  bager  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  which  prevented  attack  on  two  sides,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  the  Zulus  did  not  tell  so  heavily,  as 
only  a  certain  portion  ol"  them  could  attack  the  front  at 
one  time,  there  was  not  room  for  all. 

Ab  they  surged  forward  to  scale  the  laager,  the  Boers 
waited  till  they  were  close  up  and  then  a  volley  rang  out 
from  five  hundred  rifles,  not  one  of  which  was  likely  to 
miss  its  mark,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  ranks  of  the 
aitackera  went  down. 

Again  their  supporting  lines  rushed  forward  yelling 
their  war  cries,  certain  of  their  prey,  but  only  to  fall 
under  the  same  unerring  fire. 

At  times  a  few  would  get  right  up  to  the  laager  while 
the  Boers  were  loading,  but  even  then  they  could  not 
scale  the  smooth  rampart,  and  having  nothing  but  their 
dagger  assegais  they  could  not  reach  the  defenders  aftar 
repeated  repiilses. 

Still  they  went  on  attacking,  till  at  last  they  recoiled 
under  the  heavy  losses. 

Then  it  was  that  Ptetoriua  did  a  fine  piece  of  tactics 
by  suddenly  dashing  out  of  the  laager  with  a  strong 
party  of  mounted  Boers,  and  galloping  round  the  flank 
of  the  Zul;  ,  he  brought  a  heavy  fire  to  bear  on  the  enemy 
from  a  new  direction. 

Under  this  cross-fire  the  Zulus  broke  up  and  fled,  the 
Boers  pursuing  and  shooting  all  the  time.  Pretorius 
himself  was  at  one  time  on  the  ground  having  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  a  Zulu, 
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The  Zulus  took  refuge  in  the  river,  but  this  did  not 

r  Bl^'d  '''  ""'  *^*  ^^  '^  '"^  --  " 
^gaan's  kraal  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  fled 

to  the  neighbouring  country  of  the  Swazis  ;  but  he  had 

no  fnends  anywhere,  and  the  Swazis  put  him  to  death 

with  homd  tortures, 
llie  date  of  the  battle  was  December  16,  1838,  and  the 

anniversary  is  still  kept  up  of  "  Dingaan's  Day." 
But  that  was  not  the  last  of  the  Zulus. 

iMutdhnuui 

Forty  years  later,  in  1879,  they  came  into  opposition 
with  the  Bntish.  They  were  a  great  danger  bothto  the 
Boera  in  the  Transvaal  and  to  the  British  in  Natal, 
Ziduknd  bemg  wedged  in  between  the  two  countries 

They  had  been  threatening  for  some  time,  when  we 
sent  to  then:  King,  Cetewayo,  and  told  him  he  must 
disband  his  army  as  it  was  a  menace. 

When  Cetewayo  refused,  an  expedition  of  British 
troops  was  sent  into  Zululand. 

The  force  left  its  camp  at  Isandlwana  HiU  to  go  and 
attack  the  Zulu  army,  leaving  one  battalion-*he  24th-. 
behmd  to  protect  the  waggons  and  baggage,  but  the 
enemy  dodged  round  behind  the  mountain,  and  while 
the  column  was  looking  for  it  in  one  direction  it  had  got 
round  behmd  them  and  was  attacking  their  camp  in  5ie 

The  24th  bravely  defended  themselves,  but  thouah 
they  were  800  men  they  had  warriors  against  them, 
and  m  the  end  they  were  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  who  got  away. 

But  they  sold  their  lives  dearly,  since  nearly  3000 
dead  Zulus  were  found  on  the  ground  next  day. 

The  same  afternoon  about  4000  of  the  Zulus  started 
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off  to  raid  Natal,  and  crossed  the  boundary,  the  Buffalo 
River,  at  Rorke's  Drift,  where  stood  a  small  group  of 
mission  buildings  which  were  used  as  a  store  for  military 
provisions,  and  were  guarded  by  230  men  of  the  24th 
Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Bromhead  and  Lieutenant 
Chard  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  little  garrison  managed  to  intrench  themselves 
and  to  hold  off  the  enemy's  attack  aU  that  night,  so 
that  at  dawn  the  Zulus  cleared  off  back  into  their  own 
country,  defeated,  and  leaving  some  300  dead  behind 
them. 

For  their  gallantry  the  two  officers.  Chaplain  Smith 
(who  acted  as  ammunition  carrier)  and  several  others 
of  the  defence  force  were  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Later  on  the  British  force  again  came  into  contact 
with  the  enemy  at  Kambula,  where  a  column  under 
aionel  (now  Field-Marshal)  Evelyn  Wood,  v.c,  defeated 
them.  And  again  at  Ulundi,  where  the  British  received 
their  charge  in  square  and  mowed  them  down  with  a 
heavy  fire. 

Then,  as  the  remainder  feU  back  to  prepare  another 
charge,  the  Cavahy,  the  17th  Lancers,  or  "Death  or 
Glory  Boys,"  dashed  out  and  drove  the  enemy  headlong 
before  their  terrible  spears  ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Cetewayo  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  Zulus  were 
divided  up  into  eighi  tribes  so  that  they  could  never 
again  rise  against  us  as  one  great  nation. 

Dininla 

It  is  well  to  Be  Prepared,  not  merely  for  what  u 
probable  but  for  what  is  even  possible.  We  found  the 
value  of  this  some  ten  years  later— in  1888. 

Our  farmers  were  living  quietly  and  happilv  on  their 
farms,  when  four  of  the  Zulu  tribes  banded  themselves 
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together  at  the  caU  of  Dinizulu.  Oetewayo's  son,  and 
rushed  among  them  slaying  right  and  left  and  driving 
off  their  cattle.    The  same  old  story  f 

Then  came  an  expedition  against  them,  quite  a  small 
one  compared  with  the  great  Zulu  war,  but  interesting 
to  me  because  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  it. 

I  had  lots  of  exciting  times  when  scouting,  and  when 
worfang  with  those  tribes  which  remained  faithful  to 
the  Bntish.  They  had  no  hesitation  about  fighting  against 
then:  own  race.  So  long  as  there  was  %hting  to  be  done 
th^did  not  seem  particular  as  to  which  side  they  were  on 
They  wer«  fine,  brave,-  cheery  feUows  ;  and  their  chief 
w&a  a  white  man,  John  Dunn,  who  had  lived  most  of  his 
life  among  them  and  was  a  fine  type  of  peace  Scout. 

The  Matabele 
Another  warrior  tribe  which  caused  much  trouble  to 

,,  jT?®"?,*"^  ourselves  was  a  branch  of  the  Zulus 
called  the  Matabele. 

These  had  opposed  the  Boers  when  they  first  came 

thrSlmv!^^  ^''^''  ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^''"^^  *^^  """"'"y  °*"^ 

The  Boers,  under  Potgieter  and  Pretorius.  did  some 

gaUant  work  and  hard  campaigning  before  they  finaUy 

defeated  Mosihkatze,  the   chief  of  the   Matabele,  and 

^tV4."''  ''^  "^^'^"^  "'-^^  »-^-<*  *^« 

Her«  the  British  had  to  face  the  Matabele  in  1893 
when  under  CfecU  Rhodes'  direction  a  force  of  armed 
pioneers  made  an  expedition  into  that  country. 

After  several  encounters  with  the  Matabele  impis 
(or  armies),  the  tribes  were  finaUy  subdued  and  the 
country  made  habitable  for  white  people  of  both  races 

From  this  very  short  account  you  will  see  that  the 
white  people,  both  Boers  and  British,  had  a  very  difficult 
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business  before  them  when  colonising  South  Africa— 
that  was  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  brave  and  war- 
like native  tribes. 

Both  races  took  their  share  in  this  work,  and  both 
suffered  severe  losses  over  it.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Boers  suffered  repulse  at  the  hands  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Transvaal  under  Sekukuni,  the  British  sent  an  expedi- 
tion  which  finally  suppressed  him. 

So  each  of  us  owes  something  to  the  other  on  this  head, 

Znln  Warrion  and  WorUng-men 
I  told  you,  when  writing  about  the  lumbermen  of 
British  Columbia,  how  even  these  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  such  rough  cusi  ^mers  are  clean  and  weU-behaved 
People  seem  to  think  a  working-man  is  necessarily  one 
who  18  of  a  low  class  because  he  works  with  his  hands  and 
18  generally  dirty  and  rough. 

WeU,  this  need  not  be  so.  A  man  can  work  with  his 
braons  as  an  electrician,  or  an  engraver,  or  a  watch, 
maker,  or  as  a  clerk  or  writer,  and  be  just  as  hard  a  worker 
M  the  bricklayer,  or  navvy,  or  carman.  They  are  all 
working-men,"  but  some  are  cleaner  than  others— 
and  people  seem  to  call  the  dirtiest— "  workinjr- 
men."  * 

This  is  all  wrong,  but  it  is  partly  brought  about  by  the 
men  themselves  not  keeping  themselves  clean,  not  having 
a  proper  pride  in  themselves. 

People  can't  help  looking  down  on  a  feUow  if  he  is 
dirty,  whereas  whenever  a  man  cleans  himself  up   no 
matter  how  low  down  he  may  be  in  poverty  or  work 
people  at  once  have  a  respect  for  him. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  uncivilised  people. 

The  genuine  Arabs  are  clean,  well-washed  men,  and 
one  respects  and  admires  them,  while  in  the  same  country 
are  tower^jaste  tribes,  living  the  same  lives  in  the  same 
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coimtiy,  who  are  dirty  and  unwashed,  and  everybody 
looks  down  upon  them  and  treats  them  like  doM 
The  Zulu  is  vey  clean,  and  likes  to  appear  smart  in 

J^nT^''^**"'*  ^'''  *^^'  "«P««^y  ^^o^  a  battle. 

itt  t  o/^H  °^''  ^  °^^'  ^  ^^  »^"8ht  and  clean 
just  as  of  old  our  saUors  on  going  into  action  used  to 
wash  themselves  and  do  their  hair. 
tritJf'^  looks  down  on  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tobes  and  calls  them  mere  "KaflSrs  "  becaus/they^ 
dirty  and  take  no  pride  in  themselves 

I  b^eye.  too  it  is  one  of  the  points  that  make  the 
Boy  Scouts  popukr  withthe  public,  they  generally  appear 
so  ckan  and  bnght-^ven  grubby  kne^s  are  inK 
before  gomg  on  parade,  as  weU  as  faces  and  hands. 

Fntaria 

cr^J^^^^  T^  ^"^^  '°^^  «o'«««  ^bich  are 
crowned  ^th  modem  forts  into  Pretoria,  a  city  with  wWe 
streets  and  handsome  pubKo  buildings 

h«i!  1^^?^^  *'''  ""^  ^  *^"^^^  *^*  ^»^e«  I  fi"*  came 
here  I  had  to  come  over  260  miles  in  a  cart ;  there  was 
no  railway,  Mid  what  is  now  the  Central  Sqiire  with  kj 
handsome  House  of  Parliament.  Government  "ffic^^ 
S.1      ^J^'^'l/*^''  *^  "^^«*  ^^  surromided  b^ 

th^lf  iJT*.?^''.  *<>  «^  what  a  wonderful  change 
that  was  from  the  time  when  my  miole  saw  it  some^ 
previouriy.  when  it  was  only  a  camp  with  a  laag^o" 
fort  made  of  waggons  for  protection  against  the^tives 

2:ga'K:^^^;^^^*  ^-*^«  ^  *^«  -^^^u^ 

ftetorius  was  at  that  time  the  Commandant  of  the 
Boers,  and  he  it  was  who  had  guided  them  to  this  splendid 
land  and  who  had  led  them  successfuUy  against  their 
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powerful  native  opponents,   the  Matabele  under   Mo- 
silikatze. 

When  things  settled  down  and  the  town  was  built,  it 
was  rightly  named  after  this  leader,  and  was  called 
Pretoria. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  met  Paul  Kruger,  the  President 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  I  had  a  very  great  ad- 
muration  for  him  as  a  man  of  strong  character,  in  many 
ways  like  our  Oliver  Cromwell  of  England. 

But  Cromwell  looked  far  ahead  into  the  future  and 
far  afield  in  the  world,  outside  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  time  and  country ;  that  is  where  Kruger  failed, 
and  this  finally  led  to  his  downfall  in  the  war  of  1890. 

The  Ckddfldds 

Thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pretoria  lies  the  city 
of  Johannesburg.  This  is  the  biggest  centre  of  gold 
mining  in  the  world. 

Not  only  is  Johannesburg  itself  a  big  cit>  bigger 
than  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  Pretoria,  but  it  is  the 
central  link  in  a  long  chain  of  small  miring  towns  and 
villages  which  run  for  over  fifty  miles  in  length.  Tall 
chimneys,  mine  head-works,  great  white  dump  heaps, 
looking  like  snow  mountains  in  the  distance,  mark  the 
presence  of  mines  for  miles  and  miles. 

And  the  air  is  full  of  a  low  murmur  like  distant  thunder 
which  comes  from  the  stamp  batteries,  that  is  the  steam 
hammers  which  pound  up  the  rook  brought  up  from 
below  and  mix  it  with  water,  so  that  it  flows  off  like 
hquid  mud  over  zinc  tables  or  "  plates."  Here  the  grains 
of  gold,  being  heavier  than  other  minerals,  sink  and  get 
caught  on  the  plates  from  which  they  are  collected. 

To  k)ok  at  all  these  miles  upon  miles  of  mines  and 
machinery  and  the  thousands  of  men  at  work,  one  would 
imagine  that  in  a  week  enough  gold  wouM  be  produced 
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that  w  not  the  c^.  They  go  on  workingtu  the  yew 
ro^d.  and  yet  the  value  of  gold  does  not  go  do^^ 
^m^gn  remains  a  sovereign,  and  we  aU  wSt  a  Tw'  of 
them  just  as  much  as  we  ever  did  f 

ar^^ohT^'  ^  '^^'^^'^  *^  ^^  «°^'  P'«J"<^  «iother 
gf^^tn: SX-^S^mTatf '-  ^ 

Diamondg 

The  story  of  it  was  that  a  farmer  named  O'Reillv  huA 

lor  one  or  two,  which  he  took  with  him  ♦«  n      T"""" 
luid  there  had  them  examSS     '^^^  Capetown, 

one  of  them  alone  bei^3f  £6^'^  "^'^  ^"^'^^' 
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^^  Just  at  early  sunrise  he  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  or 

drift,"  as  it  is  called  in  South  Africa. 

As  he  rode  up  the  opposite  bank,  he  noticed  something 
ghttenng  in  the  path,  and  looked  at  it  as  he  passed,  but 
It  seemed  to  be  only  a  little  bit  of  glass. 

He  went  on  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  there  was 
a  httle  mn  built  of  wattle  plastered  over  with  dried  mud. 
Here  he  dismounted  and  sat  down,  safe  from  further 
pursuit,  to  have  some  coffee. 

He  sat  outside  in  the  sun,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
coffee  he  noticed  another  bit  of  glass  sticking  in  the 
mud  waU  of  the  hut.  He  prised  it  out  with  his  knife, 
and  found  it  to  be  not  glass,  but  one  of  these  peculiar- 
shaped  pebbles.  So  he  walked  down  to  the  drift  again 
and  soon  found  the  other  which  had  attracted  his 
attention,  and  it  was  just  like  the  one  he  had. 

He  took  these  with  him  to  an  expert,  and  found  that 
they  were  diamonds. 

Well,  when  stones  worth  £fiOO  apiece  can  be  picked  up 
on  the  ground,  you  may  imagine  there  will  be  several 
people  willing  to  go  and  pick  them  up. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  news  got  about,  crowds  of 
people  made  their  way  up  to  the  Vaal  River,  and  soon 
large  numbers  of  diamonds  were  collected. 

ITiey  then  found  it  stiU  better  to  dig  for  them,  as  those 
m  the  nver  were  few  and  far  between,  and  had  only  been 
washed  down  by  floods  from  the  ground  where  they 
ongmaUy  belonged.  This  ground  was  only  a  very  small 
tract,  and  when  workings  regularly  started  her©  and  a 
town  sprang  up,  it  received  the  name  of  Kimberley— 
Lord  Kimberley  being  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

CecU  Bhodet 
Among  the  many  men  who  came  there  and  bought  a 
plot  of  land  or  "claim  "  and  dug  in  it,  was  a  young 
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K  «r'i!^^?'^"-  .He  i^  come  „„t  from  Eng. 

^^aZ^^*^  ^' "« •»■»«'  <"  «»  bright,  S 

l-S.niSl'^.'^^i,'"''"' "••  "^  <-"".  'or  ha 
did  not  «rT  J-  .      °'™'  "bo,  after  a  Jittle  dinrinff 

toT-:^'^™^^""^^'-   H«-'*««Soo.t,4t^ 

But  aItho^'^y™^"^"P«'^o«them. 

P»«efully  Witt  ZZ^  t^  r^^  '^  ™y 
when  they  saw  the  wWte  T.^  *^J*°»°»  agg«Miye 
oountiy.  ^tho^it^.T  T*^  to  wttle  in  their 

in  it  as  are  to  be  fcn«rtTf "        J^-     °^  "  "^y  P^opfe 

the'°pi:S2™"St^t:f^V-^t  to  slaughter 
■»ni  and  were  oJi^»Sf  ,^  »n  pretty  good  fc<ati.,». 

^U«>ugh  h^^yTu^.^b.^^d^W.'"  *•"  "•*"«'°' 

At  length,  finZgX°'^^~XI^'^'^  ^- 
gave  in  and  made  a  f,«oT     *  *^°*^'  *^®  natives 

and  the  pfon^  8t^^°*  P!??"  ^*^  '^^  ^te  men, 
administi  Ii     "  '**^  *°  «^"^«  '^«  country  and  t^ 
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But  they  had  not  succeeded  without  some  severe  losses, 
notably  when  a  party  under  Major  Wilson  was  pursuing 
the  Matabele  King,  Lobengula,  along  the  Shangani 
River  and  got  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 

For  some  hours  they  stood  on  the  defensive  while  their 
ammunition  gradually  ran  out,  until  finally  the  enemy 
were  able  to  rush  them  with  their  assegais,  and  not  one 
lived  to  teU  the  tale. 


Stoond  Xfttebde  CJampalfn 

Buluwayo,  which  had  been  Lobengula's  head  kraal, 
now  became  the  site  of  the  new  town ;  farms  started 
in  every  direction  with  white  settlers  from  England, 
gold  and  coal  were  discovered,  and  the  country  settled 
down  apparently  to  being  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
British  colony. 

But  within  three  years  the  same  thing  happened  which 
had  always  happened  before,  and  for  which  our  people 
never  seem  to  be  prepared,  although  if  they  only  read 
their  history  books  they  would  see  the  lesson  told  to 
them  often  enough.  Ilie  natives  suddenly  broke  out 
and  began  murdering  the  farmers. 

Selous,  the  well-known  hunter,  had  a  farm  about 
thirty  miles  outside  Buluwayo.  He  was  away  one 
morning  and  his  wife  was  alone  in  the  house,  when  a  native 
from  the  neighbouring  Matabele  village  came  and  asked 
her  to  lend  him  as  many  axes  as  she  could  spare.  She 
lent  them,  although  she  could  not  make  out  why  the 
man  wanted  them. 

WeU,  it  was  a  rather  difficult  matter  for  him  to  explain, 
the  truth  being  that  he  and  his  friends  wanted  the  axes 
in  order  to  batter  In  her  head  and  Captain  Selous'  later 
in  the  day. 

Fortunately  her  husband  returned  shortly  after, 
having  got  wind  of  the  native  rebellion,  and  getting  Mrs. 
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for  Buluwayo,  but  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  thei 

Sr      Tk'*^'  °''  ^"^^"^  ^^'  *h»t  it  was  already  h 
flames  ;   the  Matabele  were  on  the  war-path         ^ 

Afld  It  took  us  nearly  a  year's  campaigning  before  we 
My  overcame  them  and  peace  was  onTmore  el" 
it^;^  ^^/°!^  «^°de«»  is  a  rising  and  prosperous 

Vatiw  Ontbcwki 

when^thTv  ^^v'^'.r"!^"  "*"^"^  y^'^  ^«»  '^^^^^  teU 
Pre^iT^rr*^  not  break  out.  The  only  thing  is  to  Be 
F^pared  beforehand,  and  then  you  will  be  perfectly 

Jir^Z^^.^"^  '^  ""^  ^""^  o'  fortified  building 
^tvays  ready,  and  its  men  and  women  and  boys  aU  tS 
to  shoot,  there  would  be  very  few  of  the  murdeHS 
nuds  which  have  been  so  common  in  the  country  whence 
defenceless  state  of  the  farmers  invited  attack 

And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  encourage 
olS!  .w  ^™  °»*'k«manship-just  on  the  same  priL 
sSh         '^^  ^"*"^  boxing-not  in  order  that  Zy 

shn^H  Z  "t.  ^'"^^  "^*«y°°«  '^y  ^'  b"t  that  Zl 
should  be  able  to  defend  themselves  and  those  who 
are  dear  to  them  should  it  ever  be  necess^  to Xso 
^me  day  you  may  want  to  go  out  to  an  Overeea 
Dommion  and  it  may  very  easily  cost  you  your  mtt 
you  don't  know  how  to  use  a  rifle. 

lUjnba  Hfll 
of  V  **"*  ««Jy  morning  our  train  stops  at  the  little  town 
^ewcastle,  the  last  town  in  Natal  towards  the  Tra^ 

W^^t^f'^Tu*^  !"  ^^"^  »«d  Newcastle  in  New 
South  Wales,  this  place  has  its  coal  mines,  and  like  them 
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also  it  has  its  Boy  Scouts.  The  Scouts  only  paraded  in 
small  numbers,  as  most  of  them  were  away  on  their 
holida3r8  in  camp  or  at  the  seaside,  but  those  that  were 
present  were  a  nice,  promising-looking  lot,  very  clean  and 
cheery. 

Alongside  them  were  alw)  the  Newcastle  Girl  Guides, 
equally  smart,  and  evidently  doing  their  work  well. 

To  one  of  these  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
medal  for  gallantry  in  life  saving.  Three  children  had 
got  into  difficulties  when  bathing,  and  were  drowning 
when  a  lady  dashed  to  their  rescue,  but  she  in  her  turn 
got  swept  out  of  her  depth,  and  she,  too,  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  drowned  when  the  Girl  Guide,  Carrie 
Cross,  sprang  in  to  her  assistance. 

Although  but  a  poor  swimmer,  this  girl  did  not  lose 
her  head  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  where  four 
people  were  drowning,  but  she  gallantly  went  to  their 
rescue  without  any  thought  of  the  danger  to  herself. 
She  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  lady,  and  in  bringing 
her  safely  to  shore  after  a  plucky  struggle.  The  children 
were  imfortunately  drowned. 

For  her  gallant  conduct  the  Guide  received  the  Silver 
Cross  for  life  saving. 

After  leaving  Newcastle,  the  line  winds  and  climbs 
up  the  hills  to  the  ridge  which  divides  Natal  from  the 
Transvaal.  The  pass  over  this  ridge  is  called  Laings 
Nek,  and  formed  a  strong  position  for  defence  by  the 
Boers  in  both  the  Boer  campaigns  of  1881  and  of  1900, 
and  there  many  a  gallant  soldier  lost  his  life. 

In  the  1881  campaign,  after  trying  in  vain  to  drive  the 
Boers  out  of  their  trenches  on  Laings  Nek,  Sir  George 
Oolley,  the  British  General,  took  a  portion  of  his  force  by 
night  up  to  the  top  of  the  Majuba  mountain,  which  over- 
looks the  Laings  Nek  position. 
As  you  will  have  read  in  "  Scouting  for  Boys,"  it  was 
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BoMi  and  BMtigli 

.fw  "  rjf  ***^  *  ^*"°'^  *  P-^^y  •verage  rotter  il 

about  It  that  IB  If,  aa  a  winner,  he  swaggered  over^ 
other  aide  as  being  a  lot  of  ninnies,  or  ^Tm  a  lowr  b 
b<^  a  grudge  against  the  feUow.  Ao  ha^  won        ' 

the^niU*^"*  'f  ^**^  "^'^  *°  "^ke  hands  and  b< 
ihe  best  of  fnends  after  a  game-the  harder  the  gaim 

It  is  jmt  the  lame  after  a  mr 
iWlthaf.  what  I  wa.  »  glad  to  find  in  South  Africa  ■ 
the  Boer,  and  Britirf.  have  leamt  to  «toure  ewhl^r' 

X^;ra':j*'it!°'^^"""  ^"^^^^ 

h.SLT''^. ."?'''''  •»"  "i««>  from  time  to  time 

h»™  not  been  dw.  «>  much  to  iU-fcehng  on  the  part  oi 
tte  two  pwple,  ;,g.in,t  each  oth.r~i  toZTt™ 
.^ZSTS^  *°"^  .t  loggerhead,  and  not  Lde™ 

2J:^-.'^.T^-^'  '•  •"  •«'"'  ^"^  ^ 

lie  pwple,  to  boai  oases  loyal  to  their  own  (3o™m 
m»t  h«l to  follow ,^_ „d  sohid to flght elSi oT^ 
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Both  peoples  were  originally  from  the  same  stock  in 
northern  Europe  before  they  oame  to  South  Africa. 

Both  have  earned  their  rights  equally  in  South  Africa, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  score-sheet : — 


SCORE 
Thk  B01B8. 
Fint   coloniMd    the    Cape   and 

Weatern  ProTincea. 
Coloniaed  the  Orange  Free  State, 

Tranavaal. 
Defeated  Diagum,  Moailikatze. 

Cultivated  the  veldt,  raiaed  cattle 

and  honea  andmulea,  oatrichea, 

farm  produce. 
Produced  men  like  Van  Riebeck, 

Van      der     Stel,     Pretorim, 

Kruger. 


SHEET. 

TBf  BBrrisH. 
Fint  annexed  the  Cape  and  colon- 
iaed Eaatem  Province. 
Coloniaed  Natal,  Rhodesia. 

Defeated    Cetewayo,   Lobengula, 

Sekukuni. 
Made    railways,  harboura,    gold 

and  diamond  mines. 

Produced  men  like  Livingstone, 
Harry  Smith,  Cecil  Kiodea, 
Bartle  Frere. 


Even  in  their  quarrels  the  results  have  come  out  pretty 
equal— the  British  were  defeated  in  1881,  the  Boers  in 
1900. 

So  the  honours  are  equally  due  to  both. 

Where  each  had  such  history  and  such  rights,  what 
was  wanted  was  one  single,  broad-minded  Govenunent 
for  both,  in  place  of  two  Governments  continually  mis- 
understanding each  other. 

This  has  now  come  about;  the  two  Governments 
are  formed  into  one. 

There  is  therefore  no  longer  any  need  for  quarrelling ; 
the  two  people  can  now  settle  down  together  agTi^in,  but 
as  one  instead  of  two  nations,  and  can  work  togt-ner  :n 
friendship  for  the  good  of  the  whole  land. 

There  may  be  a  few  old-timers  on  both  sides  who  will 
grumble  about  the  past  till  they  die.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  may  be  soon. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  younger  and  more  sensible 
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kt  gro^  up  who  oan  see  the  other  fellow's  point  of 

^7'a  ?^y  "^  ^^  *<»  **^«  good  of  the  countnrM  their 
fi«t  duty,  putting  tJieir  own  personal  feehngs  oTo^e  riT 
fo  thas  way  they  will  raise  South  AfrioTS  te  ^y  a 
great  State  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
-^^S^^  T^  '^  ^y  Scouts-Boer  and  British 
^  ^^K^!^  ;  "'^P  ^y  ^^«  »>'otl»«"  in  that 
Cfr^fe:^'^^^^^«^P-itodotheir 

Old  TaUt  Mountain 

iJ^^  ^*  ^  "^T"^  "'^  ^"^««  ^ds  on  my  tour  round 
the  world  was  the  top  point  of  Table  Moun4i. 

beft«  o"„r   w   T^  T'  ^*  °'      *^  *  ^'^^  »>J"«  «ky  just 
before  our  ship  steamed  out  -        petown  Docks,  md  as 

we  shd  out  to  sea  with  ou.   o  V  pointed  hoieXS^ 

nothmg  was  ^ibfe  of  the  mountain  The  had  c^S^^ 

hidden  himself  under  a  curtain  of  cloud  ^ 

no^kic^r """  ij°^\*»^'  "^d  f'^rther  away  and  could 
no  longer  see  the  shore,  up  above  the  doud  his  strong 

g«y  head  appeared  just  a.  if  to  give  us  a  smiling  fS 
before  we  sailed  away  for  good.  ^^  «««weu 

I  have  seen  the  old  mountain  many,  many  times 
but  (as  I  wrote  of  him  fifteen  years  ago)  L  ^^  a^^ 

I  have  been  eight  times  in  South  Africa.    Each  tim« 
I  started  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  ^gi^^mir 
torn,  and  went  far  across  the  veldt  to  very  dis^t  ZTs 
doujg  the  work  that  had  to  be  done,  so^ti^*^^': 
Bhme.  sometimes  m  rain  ;  often  well,  sometimes  iU. 

Sometimes    the    work    was   difficult   or    unpkasant 
sometjmes  easy  and  dehghtful-it  all  had  to  l!^^ 
and  then  at  the  end  of  it  I  returned  back  to  the  dd 
mountain.    I  always  looked  out  for  his  rugged  oWh^ 
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a»  I  came  south,  and  felt  the  trip  was  over  only  when  I 
was  back  upon  his  shoulder  again. 

But  it  always  seemed  to  me  very  much  Uke  our  hfe. 
We  start  out  from  the  hand  of  the  Great  Maker,  and 
go  for  our  trip  in  the  world,  sometimes  in  trouble,  at 
other  times  in  prosperity  ;  sometimes  praised,  sometimes 
found  fault  with  ;  sometimes  having  to  tackle  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  at  others  finding  things  nmning  as 
smoothly  as  oil.  But  in  the  end  we  come  back  to  our 
Maker,  whether  we  have  done  e\il  or  good. 

Some  who  he  ^  done  evil  are  afraid  as  they  come  back 
— they  fear  deawii— but  the  fellow  who  has  done  his  best 
comes  back  with  no  fear  i^pon  him ;  he  can  truthfully 
say  to  God:  "I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty— I  have 
done  my  best,"  and  no  man  can  do  more  than  that ;  and 
he  can  go  to  his  rest  tired  and  satisfied. 

For  a  Boy  Scout  this  is  easy. 

You  know  that  your  duty  ia  to  do  your  best  to  carry 
out 

1st — ^Your  Scout's  promise, 
2nd— The  Scout  Law. 

Remember  what  both  these  are ;  try  to  carry  them 
out,  then  you  will  have  done  your  Duty. 

Ennve 

From  South  Africa  we  hail  back,  up  the  West  Coast 
p»8t  Nigeria  and  Sierra  Leone  with  their  Boy  Scouts,  to 
Europe.  We  coast  along  past  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  France,  in  all  of  which  Boy  Scouts  are  to  be  found. 

After  a  few  hours  only  in  England,  I  went  on  for  a  little 
holiday  in  Norway  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  I  found 
our  brother  Scouts  "going  strong." 
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XUBOFB 


Norwegian  Soonti 
In  Christiania  I  inspected  a  parade  of  nearly  800  Scouts  • 
fine  stropping,  big  lads  they  were.  too.  just  like  a  lot  of 
Bntish  boys,  and  dressed  the  same  as  we  are,  and  very 
hvely  and  active.  ' 

I  had  to  present  Colours  to  some  of  their  troops,  and 
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Norw«guui  Scoati  wen 
▼•ry  lively. 


The    Norwegiui    Flag, 

which,  u  you  will  eee, 

ia  eomethinff  like  Uia 

Union  luck. 


the»  national  flag  is  in  some  ways  a  little  hke  our  Union 
Jack. 

And  I  told  them  that  they  were  as  like  English  boys 
w  theu-  flag  was  hke  ours,  and  that  their  fore&thers, 
the  Norsemen,  were  mixed  up  with  our  forefothers  in 
the  old  days,  and  I  hoped  that  we  should  all  be  mixed 
together,  m  a  friendly  way.  in  these  days-*8  brother 
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In  England  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  Norway  and 
Sweden  as  almost  one  nation,  but  they  are  not  so  in  reality. 
The  Norwegians  in  the  old,  old  days  formed  one  nation 
with  the  Danes,  but  the  Swedes  have  always  been  a 
separate  nation,  which  has  never  been  under  the  rule 
of  any  other  people.  And  they  are  very  proud  of  this. 
So  when  I  got  amongst  the  Swedes,  I  found  a  totally 
di£Ferent  people,  but  they  were  equally  kind  and  friendly 
to  me,  and  they  had  an  equally 
British-looking  lot  of  Boy  Scouts. 

A  large  number  of  these  had 
collected  the  day  before  I  was  to 
review  them  in  Stockholm,  and  were 
oar^ped  there.  So  I  went  and  saw 
them  overnight  in  camp,  and  found 
them  round  their  camp  fires,  cooking 
their  suppers,  as  jolly  as  sandboys. 
If  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they 
could,  at  any  rate,  cook  their  food 
very  well. 

But  they  could  do  other  things, 
too,  as  they  proved  next  day  at  the 
rally, 

^Hiis  took  place  on  a  big  open 
sports  ground. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sweden  were  there 
to  see  them  (the  Grown  Princess  is  our  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught).  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  are  tremendously  interested  in  the 
Scouts,  and  watched  all  that  they  did  most  keenly. 

Oood  Toms  Done  bj  8w«diih  Soonli 
I  heard  many  reports  of  the  good  work  done  by  Swedish 
Scouts.    Here  is  one  : 


A  Swedish  Boy  8«oat  at 
th«nUy. 


il .  fi 
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A  poorly  paW  working-man  in  Gothenburg  found  him- 

r^.  »^f«  suddenly  taken  iU  with  diphtheria  and  re° 
movjd  to  the  hospital.    He  himself  had  to  grtoh^woTk 

He  «Sr  5r     %*"  r"  *"  *^"  ^«°^«  *«  ^^^  '^fte'- 

for  one^lt  tl^'  ""IT  °^  ^  "^^«^*^^  <«  ^^  '^ 
Z«  \  ^  1  ^  '^^^  ^  °*™e  back  home  durinir  the 
dmner-hour  to  see  how  things  were  going  on^d  he 

wy  Bictmg  on  the  floor  plavimr  xrith  hio  «i,;i-4       t.^ 
another  was  still  finishing  "the^^a^tu"''  "'^^*' 
the?:^ '''d  "'°  ^'^^  ^««''  A  exi^L  that 
wantmg  help  m  his  home,  they  had  come  to  give  it 
ihl^  <^/magine  how  grateful  he  was,  Specially  as 

Ihe  moth     :!i  °"  "'  ^  "°'^  '^'  °^«'  *^  ^^  ^t^ 

OnTn^*.  ***  ^'  ^""  ^'^^  '^^'^^  ^  *»ke  charge 
fh«    1      ?'.°*  ^y^  '^'^  **^«  ««n  o'  a  rich  maTwhile 
the  other,  his  comrade,  was  quite  a  poor  lad 

VIm  Dumi 

In  Denmwk  the  Boy  Scouts  are  strong  in  numbers 
^d  keen  and  good  at  the,- work,  lliose^f  Cb^^n 
gave  a  raUy  m  my  honour,  and  twenty  troops Wd^ 
and^vevejygoodshowsofscoutwork,^^^ 

iJ^^^Z^"^  T?*^  T^  ^^P*  *>*  0"J  Guide,  also 
present  at  the  parade,  who  cooked,  too. 

m  consequence  was  that  when  I  began  tasting  some 
whetle*^**^;  I  had  to  go  and  SL  XlZ 
^Z^VTa  T"^  '^f  *^!  ""^^^  dimier  I  h«i  to  attend 

itt^^i  r'^^-^-^-^-^ticouid 
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When  I  drove  away  from  the  parade-ground  after  it 
was  over,  the  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Guides  made  an  avenue, 
crossing  their  staves 
overhead,  through 
which  I  drove  in  my 
motor-car. 

In  Copenhagen,  the 
Town  Hall  is  the  great 
thing  to  see.  It  is  quite 
modem,  only  lately 
built,  and  is  a  magnifi- 
cent building.  One  of 
the  features  about  it  is 
the  lifts,  which  keep 
running  slowly  up  and 
down.  They  have  no 
attendants  in  them.  You  simply  have  to  jump  in  or 
out  fairly  quickly.    I  saw  one  stout  old  lady  come  and 


Arenue  of  crotsed  iUtm  formed  by  B07 

Soouta  and  Girl  Oiiides  tt  Copenhagen. 

I  drore  through  it  in  »  niotor-oar. 


The  lift  in  the  Town  H«1I  at  Oopmhagen  it  a  oontiouona-moTing 

one— Tou  have  to  jump  in  or  out  of  it  pretty  emartlT. 

OidUdy:  "Shall  I  Tentore?" 
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liked  it  ft^  fi     n     J^  °*°'®  '*^«  looked  the  less  sh^ 

fitted  op^^th  tt^JS^^t^n"""r-«'"' 

•ocident.  and  thT^^!^  «op  almost  every  kind  of 
"»t  their  ^rv^rry  r^,^  ""t  any  mon«nt 
the  telephone  with  oZylS^uJ^A"'^  "  ™ 
get  a  o«U  to  an  acoidenZ.i^  „  'tation  and  when  they 

w™.  the  .tatL  «'Si',^r.^;s'J,i»if"-»«. 

When  I  was  thA~  ♦v^    i  "^  aeconda  of  the  alarm, 
been  Z  o.T.^lVt:^^^:  ^t*  T  ^^ 
moments  a  motor  lorry  ran  L  o/ thl !??      ^  *  '*^ 
with  lifting  jacks  andte^  to  °L!  fh^^°"  "^"^^P*^ 
a  aeoondfollowed  it  iZ!L-  *^      ****  tramoar,  while 

fi"^  .^Z:^  I  'z^z''  '^'"^-  «"■ 

.ver«,™  with  g..Z  ^l^pb'inX'tf^'^'": 
for  pumpinff  air  into  th^^TTu     ^  ^®  ^'®''  «»d 

ss-h^'t^y^  ai-IE"  r  ^  "p -^ 

With  ever/kind  r.rie":?tSr  ^^J^^  '^' 
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WeU,  that's  just  what  I  should  like  to  see  done  by 
Boy  Scouts  m  our  country  towns  and  villages.  Theymieht 
make  their  olubroom  a  first^id  station,  with  as  m^y 
apphanoes  as  they  couU  get  together  in  the  shape  of 
bicj^les,  hand-carts,  ladders,  jumping-sheets.  stretchers, 
bandages,  spare  harness,  and  with  every  Scout  trained 
to  deal  with  every  kind  of  accident,  or  to  form  fence 
while  others  rendered  first-aid,  and  so  on. 

There  might  be  some  way  of  sending  round  or  sound- 


Sfieeramm  im  ua* 


The  Dateh  Sconta' 
■tntolier. 


A  9iff0^m  H»mtr  Q^  «v<M»<rx/^.c  /t  srmtrci^m 


ing  the  "alarm"  when  an  accident  was  reported,  to 
brmg  together  in  a  few  minutes  the  patrol  whose  turn  it 
was  for  duty. 

In  this  way  Scouts  would  do  most  valuable  work. 

Dnteh  Boouti 
Then  I  went  to  Holland,  where  I  saw  plenty  more 
Hcoute,  both  at  Amsterdam.  Amersfoort.  and  The  Hague 
and  fine,  smart,  clean-looking  feUows  they  were,  too    ' 
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TbeT^m^^^  f,f^  ^«^*  cord-lawoes  on  them 
h^Z^^^  *"'  ^""^^  °'  *^8«'  M^e  nuking 
hoi2r' J         *"«  ""^"^^   P«°P^«    from    burn^ 
W^iTl"^??'    B"*  the  Scouts  afeo  u«ed  theHf 
Wmg_each  other,  and  nu«y  of  them  were  awfully 

wmch  I  thmk  would  be  very  useful  for  aome  of  our 

ambulance  patrols.    With 
its  help,  one  Scout  alone 
could  take  an  injured  man 
to  hospital.    In  the  first 
place,  it  was  flat  on  the 
ground,  without  any  feet 
to  it,  so  the  Scout  could 
roll  or  drag  his  patient  on 
to  it. 
,,.^  «      -^-^      Then  it  had  two  pairs 

wl'!!l?i,^-k*Ti?°"**y*»«*««=*"y  °^  canvas  flaps,  which 
l«~-withwh»d.th.y.,,r«7h«d7  could  lace  acriss  the 
patient's  chest  and  loins,  with  sort  of  Zfets  for 
his  feet,  so  that  after  the  patient  had  beTZeJ^ 
on  to  .t  he  could,  if  necessary,  be  stood  uZht  1^ 
^  sometimes  useful  in  a  narrow  place  l£e  a  tu^ 

hook  to  each  comer,  the  stretcher  was  slung  underneath 

wera^dT^'t^'""^:^'^^-^^^  woKe^t^S^^ 
weU).  and  the  Scout  was  able  to  wheel  his  patient  e^y. 

Bslgfam  Soouti 

^^T^I^'^.^  ^^"°*  ^^^  ^""^  there  did  grand 
work  m  helpmg  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  tf  H 
out  some  forest  fires.  For  several  days  the  ScSutTw^ 
camped  with  the  soWiers.  ®" 
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They  supplied  a  line  of  signalling  posts,  by  which 
communication  was  kept  up  with  the  nearest  telegraph 
offices.  They  rendered  first^id  to  a  good  number  of 
soldiers  who  got  slight  injuries  from  burning  or  other 
accidents  in  fighting  the  flames.  And  also  the  Scouts 
did  good  work  in  keeping  the  soldiers  suppUed  with  water 
when  it  was  most  difficult  to  get. 

When  the  campaign  with  the  bush  fires  was  over,  the 


BalgUn  Boy  Soonta'  hut 


The  framework  of  the  hut 


mUitary  commanding  officer  published  his  very  sincere 

^^•^T  ^°'  **"*  8^  ^°'^  ^°"«  by  the  Scouts. 

Ihe  Belgian  Scouts  made  a  very  good  kind  of  hut  for 

themselves.    In  the  sketch  above  you  see  the  framework 

^>w  T'^  "^^^"^  ^^  ^""^  completed  by  being  covered 
with  turf  sods,  and  a  wickerwork  door. 

I  was  ve^  glad  to  see  so  many  Scouts  aU  doing  weU. 
and  aU  looking  very  hke  British  Scouts,  in  so  many  differ- 
ent  countoiw-Norway,    Sweden,   Denmark,    Holland. 


«w 
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«II  oome  over  and  m  what  liisluid  u  lifai    i  .1^!!. 
^f  would  «c.iv,  .  hearty  STtoiS^  .J  7 

Brotfaw  iooali  of  aU  tht  Wocid 
.«ry  ^u^tr,  h«  it,  part  of  our  ^^^CTT^ 

rrr^t.^^^rixt'S^ 

together  in  future  j-ears.  ""  "^^^  *«  °°  fr'^*^  term. 
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